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The Ore atest artists are Victor artists 


Chaliapin, the famous Russian basso, ranks among the greatest 
artists this generation has produced. Everywhere his outstanding 
personality and wonderful art arouse unbounded enthusiasm. Like 
the other famous artists of the world, he knows his art is given 
adequate expression in the home only through the medium of che 
Victrola and Victor Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE* 1 C r O a 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Whenever soap comes into contact 7 - rp ; 
with the skin—use Ivory. [ [ is brol 
4 lS Sklhl yeatre i 
ul the 
on botl 
orrids 
He’s such a little fellow! plates 
; ; : The fi 
And, what happens to him now is so important. were 
The first thing a doctor tells a mother is, “Keep ate 
° ° each oO 
the baby clean. Bathe him and wash his clothes | orner 
. ° 5 biants 
regularly every day with a pure, mild soap. This lets wile 
his delicate skin breathe, keeps it from chafing and he -0 
allows him to get sound, health-giving sleep.” ny 
} left 
On specific recommendation by doctors, Ivory Soap fh es 
P s rath 
has been used for babies for 43 years. rd 

Ivory Soap is so pure and mild that it cannot harm 
the tenderest skin or the most delicate fabric. That een te 
is probably the reason why it is used for more pur- — 
poses than any other soap in the world. hte ft 
her wii 
Ivory Soap comes in a convenient Ivory Soap has never been successfully imitated. simul 
et ee a There is no substitute for it today. he 
N= — Small Cake : . THE 
[| TORT} sitnoorine fay, "Es There are seven desirable properties that a thoroughly she i 
Te fine, homelike soap may have. Ivory has them all: see 
f 2 > Large Cake off, Wik 
IVORY | Feed toe lmniey we. 1 Purity 3 Whiteness 5 Abundant Lather in on 
Nt Set 2 Mildness 4 Fragrance 6 Easy Rinsing » 
: es 7 “IT FLOATS” = 
n : —¥ Rat " e oh 
1¢s _ <e indica! 
oansene 44 Why, 
cee IVORY SOAP 99% PURE a 
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The Trysting Place 
oA Farce in One Act: By Booth Tarkington 


- HE scene is a room just off the 
“‘lounge"' of a hotel in the country 
However, this is not a “country 

hotel”’ ; but, on the contrary, one of those 


T/lustrations by 









lowering plants on stands tn the corner 
The furniture consists of some chint 


overed easy-chatrs, a light wicker settee 


n ght bef 
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run and dance with some of those 
pretty young girls your own age ? 
ned earne 


NESS): Them 4 My voodness, no! 


vast and elaborate houses of entertain- Pa PHE YOUNG WomAN: Oh, but 
ment that affect an expensive simplicity “| that isn’t normal, is it ? 

in what is called the colonial manner, afte THE Boy: I’m not normal. I don't want to be normal 
and ask to he vistted by those finan we PHE YOUNG WoMAN: W< ll, but it would only be natural 
cially able to do so—in the general ¥ | for you to like those pretty young things, so Well, de 
nterest of health and the outdoor life 5 run and dance with one of ‘em. Won't you, please? 

The wall at the back of the stage 1s broken 4 ‘ HE Boy (interrupting): No. They haven't got any ex 
nly by symmetrically spaced pilasters .. perience of life. What I like is a woman that’s had some 
fan wory color; each of the side walls j experience of life, like you 

s broken in the same manner: but here A PHE YOUNG Woman: But at your age 

the pilasters help to frame two rather THE Boy: Age hasn't got anything to do with it. Th: 
road entrances, one at the right and one } thing that brings a man and a woman together, it’s whe 
ul the left, and beyond these entrances, they have about the same amount of experience of life 
on both sides, we have glimpses of the two THE YOUNG WoMAN (absently): You think that's 
orridors that lead to them. There area Mr. Briggs? (She looks about the room th yughtfully a 

few old prints—or new prints from old peaks. : 
plates—upon the walls; and there are Mr. BrRIGGs ith intense sertousne I know it is 


| had that feeling the minute I was introduced to 


ore lastint 


beyond the office news stand, at a quarter after nin 





ith a chintz cushion and a valance that o'clock in the evening 
reaches the floor; and there are t THE YOUNG WoMmAN: You did 
icker tables with a vase of jonquils upon Mr. BricGs: It came over me. and I felt kind of 
each of thre El In lhe rear ri ht nan Hie Kin ] I lr iw! to vo > M ISSUZ AY ~ 
orner of the room, near the stand \lissuz He seems to hesitate newhat nally 
plants, there 1s a tropical-looking ch THE YOUNG WoMAN: My name is Mrs. Curtis. Ye 
ries fi ker, wath a bat k of monstrous size seem to h L\ forgotter t 
a Philippine Island chair—and in the Mr. Bri ing again | haven't. I knovy 
Oppostle corner 1s us mate it s Curtis The t le is, it kind ipsets me to ca 
Dan € music ts heard from a dtstan you Vi ( I $ I tho ont it Was Miss Curtis whet 
wwchestra. Just after the rise of the cu I was ced to you. | didn’t know r4 
un two people come in together ume was Missuz \lissuz— Missuz ¢ st 
the left lL young woman of twenty e clerk e. early the next n R 
perhaps she is even a little olde ra \Iirs if | P 
slim boy obviously under twenty. S/ 
s rather elaborate in her afternoon i Ir. Br s: Ve ed ‘ 
loor dress, Oul none he A 
cant S w Aer gat } unre : ; 
cA uULN ’ / ( {‘ re ‘ 
al ld? 1? { ; ; ad | -—~ er 
j momer tj D pe } \i ( I 
CC? ) r ) 1? \ er I] \IR DRI \ 
} Mle } le i? } / ri ; ¢ 
e yvearninely and tthoul intern } j ’ \] ( 
lgniiy as the me in, and repeats (the ron in (line j \| R \\ 
They have evidently just come from the dancing floor and | ort 
iltle flushed; she fans herself with her handkerchief and he far j \ ( | u \ 
“ier & 1th his. The y are he ird talking be fore the yenter: ~ ( Yh, \ CX] eo! I 
let's do find some place to sit down!" she is saying; and he, ( ce to explain tecling 
i imultaneously: ‘Oh, wasn’t that divine! You dance just t \ €1 e dancing —m 
simply divinely!” he w . ind all the resc of t! 
These speeches “ bring them on e vou had some o’ those me hangi 
} els y mother and sister wants 
THe YounG WoMAN: T[lere’s a place we can sit down! something; because hotel like this 
She immediately drops into a chatr. terrible the way a yvouns man s moth 
TueE Boy: Yes, this is a lovely place, where nobody is at ster want him to de somep n Lor ‘ 
ill. It’s the only quiet place in the hotel: you never sec e; so this is the first nance I've h 
nore than two people here at a time, because it’s kind of Iks. CURTIS D 
off, like this. That's why I wanted to walk this way S da 
ting on a lounge and leaning toward her.) Isn't it divine to f those young things yonder? 
be in a place where nobody ts at all ? FROM THE MO Mir. BRIGGS ( pu Chink ' | 
THE YOUNG WoMAN (still fanning herself): Why, you and MENT OF HIS Mrs. Curtis: Ves; I do really wis! 
I are here. , FIRST APPEAR would. Wouldn't it be a lot more fun tl 
THE Boy: Yes; but I mean nobody else at all. We'rt ANCE H |} Is plaining s vething, as you to ‘ 
practically all alone, practically SEEN TO BE IN MIR BRIGG hu " ‘st 
THE YOUNG WOMAN laughing as she waves ner hand AN EXTREMITY wouldn't Iw t to ex{ OW ( iv) 
indicate the spacious corridors to the right and left): Alon or Lees —_ you : \ 
Why, there are at least three hundred people in this hotel = / Mrs CURTI Ple Ise gO j un e, 
= Tue Boy: Yes, but they're all either outdoors, or dancin LEANS AS NEAR ree y Briggs. | think it wou be wh Hetle 
x3) or havin’ tea, right now. It's practically the same as being THE YOUNG f of } ( ; ; 
alone. It is—practically, | mean WOMAN A H! . ’ J Mr. Brice { lr 
es THE YOUNG WoMAN: Yes, I’ve noticed that it was a CAN want explain how I feel abo SO 
yy rather secluded spot myself. (She glances about the roon * nderstand. It’s like t MM Z LlLo 
Pa] n) Miss ( I never used to thir 





Don't you want to <S 


houghtfully, then turns to him, smiling 

















MR. BRIGGS (rapidly): 


I'd ever get to feeling this way about—about somebody that 
vas married, but it 
narried. | already was feeling this way before he said ‘‘ You 
nean—you mean Missuz—Missuz Curtis?”’ It'd already 
he swallows) happened to me before | knew you were a—a 
narried woman. (Shaking his head. 
hink I’d feel this way about a married woman. 

Mrs. Curtis: But 
widow, Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. BRIGGS isSina dim pe ) ble viuly My \ wid 

widow f (He jumps up sudde niy, £ reall lima ed ( yh, my 

Mrs. Curtis: What's the matter 

Mr. BricGs: Oh, my! 

Mrs. Curtis: What is it 


I’m not—not as you mean it. I’ma 


Mr. BrIGGs I guess I’ve got » get used to the ide 

1 it Kirst | thought you weren irried, and then I wa 
ist vettin’ used to the idea that ere, and now—well, 
;' pose it’s a good deal better, yo widow, though 
xcept except tor 

Mrs. Curt! ‘Except for 

Mr. BriGGs (hurriedly): Oh, I didn't ean except fo 
our husband! | didn’t mean your bein’ a widow wa 
etter for He checks himself and swai 

Mrs. Curtis: Oh! 

MR, Briccs (frowning with thought): No. I meant more 
n account of the way my family treats m« My mother 
nd sister—-well, to tell the truth, they alwavs seem to 


unk I'm about four years old. They can’t seem to realize ; 
nd when I go and tell ‘em you're a widow 
Mrs. Curys: You think they'll be interested in hearing 
? | haven't even met them 
Mr. BriGGs: No, but —but 
bout you quite a.good deal 
Mrs. Curt! Ch y have 
Mr. BrIGGs: You know how people are in 
his: wondering who everybody else is, and whether som 
oman’'s some old man's Wife or his daughter or just a trained 
urse, and all soon. Of course my familv noticed you right 
I met you of course then they said a i 


of course they've been talkin’ 


in a hotel like 


way and then after 
lore about you Golly! sf, SHURE hi head, indicatin 


iat the comment has been unfaverabli 
Mrs. Curtis: Oh, indeed! 
Mr. BriGGs (ruefully Chey watch me like a hawk, and 


know what they'll say 


now! When I tell ‘em you're a 
dow, | mean 
\Irs. Curt Do you? 
\lr. BRIGGS haking hts head I certainly never thought 
V Se If | would ever get to feeling this wav about a widow 


tile 
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I certainly never did 
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I WANT TO EXPLAIN HOW I FEEL ABOUT YOlU SO Y 


Mrs. Curtis: Don’t you reall 
and dance with one of those 

Mr. Briccs (absently No. (Turning to her suddenly 
I was goin’ to ask you— well, of course, in a—a technical way, 
so to speak, I mean in a stric kly technical way, so to speak 
I’m not exactly of age yet, and I suppose I'd have to get my 
mother’s consent, because she’s a widow, too, and got herself 
appointed my guardian besides; and the truth is, she’s a 
pretty cold-hearted, bossy kind of a woman, and it’s goin’ to 
be a big difficulty gettin’ her to see this thing right. 

Mrs. Curt! vhat right ? 


y think you'd better run 


To see 


Mr. BRIGG The way I feel about you. I know it's goin’ 
to be difficult, because I started to talk a little about it last 
night to my ther and my sister—her name’s Jessie ind 
they behaved well, they behaved a good deal like two 
fiends 


Mrs. Curt! Chey did 


Mr. Bric I told ’em they didn’t know you, and the 
en'teven you, but they treated me like a—like a mere 
t: and then they got so critical, the way they talked about 


you, it might be better if they didn’t see me with you again 
for a few days. I can’t stand the way they talk they 
see me with you. 

Mrs. Curtis: Indeed! 

Mr. Briccs: Well, what I was saying: I can’t touch my 
principal till I’m twenty-one on account of the way my 
father went and tied up his will; but of course my mother 
and sister think a good many'll be after me on account of it; 
but, anyhow, I have got to feeling this way, and I know I'll 
never get over it, so what I wanted to ask you—well, it’s 
it's—(he swallows) it’s just this: I know you are a widow 
and everything like that, but would you be willing to 
; well, of course I don’t know how long since 
you lost your first husband 

Mrs. Curtis (incredulously): What! he rises. 

Mr. BricGs: I mean I—I don’t know how you would feel 
about gettin’ married again yet, even if I didn’t have my 


ilter 


, . ai 
ne SWaMUOWS 


own difficulties about it, but—but 

Mrs. Curtis (with increased incredulity): Are vou pro- 
posing to me, Mr. Briggs? 

Mr. BricGs: Well—uh—yes. (Then, looking beyond he 


Chey watch me 
Dismayed, he turns 


down the corridor on the right.) Oh, goodness. 
like a hawk! Here comes my mother! 
to the left : 
Mrs. CurTIS 
Mr. BriGGs 
Mrs. CurTIs 
Mr. BRIGGS 
fiends when they see me 


as he turns): Perhaps it was time! 

dismally here’s my sister Jessie 
What of it? 

I told you they 

incing right 


behave like two 
and left 


, , 
hastily 


with you (y 


"LL UNDERSTAND 


neri ously We ll, excuse me. With perfect gravily he 


kneel 
one end of the j { 


f f Fe 7 1, , y , ; le le ; 
Seliee, which 1s im the rear, a itttie left o 


al > l 
‘center.’’) It'll be a good deal better if they don’t see m« 
] expect. (He promptly crau i 
conceals him entirely. From this invisibility he appeals with 
urgency in a hoarse whisper They'll prob'ly go 


pathetw 
right on. Please wait! Or—if you haf to go 


[Mrs. Curtis stands dumfounded for a 


7 
trolling a tendency to 


, ’ , , 
ls under the settee ‘ and the valance 


come hack! 


moment; and then, 
laugh immoderately, she turns to 


examine a print on the left wall as MR. BriGGs’ mother 
nters from the rig] Mrs. Br1IGGs is a handsome woman of 
tv, not? im a gracious mood She come y 
é ha } r Mrs. Curtis’ back. Ther 
wer the room im an nin 1 and puszcied manner 
Vir. BRriGcGs’ r JESSII nes U m the left. Shei 
l j i ) i é ] iN rat 
He ‘ip? é ist con 
Jessie (calling a } } Lancelot! She halts, 
puzzled, and looks inqutringly at her mother.) Mamma, 
where's Lancelot? I was sure I saw himin here just a 
second gO. 
Mrs. BriGGs (grimly): So was |. (After looking at each 


other, they turn thetr heads simultaneously and 
CurTIS, who appears to be interested in the print. 


Jt SSII Yes, very. 


The two again look at each other and at a little distance appear 
to consult telepathically, without any change of expression; 
then they turn once more to look at Mrs. CURTIS. 


Mrs. BricGs: I beg your pardon, but I’m under the im- 
pression that you have met my 

Mrs. Curtis Yes? 

JEssIE: Wasn't he here just now 

Mrs. Curtis: Yes, he was. 

Mrs. BricGcs: Would you be good enough to tell me, did 
he leave here to go to his room ? 

Mrs. Curtis (casually): 1 don’t think so; he didn’t say 
so. (She gives them a little nod, smiling politely, and goes out 
at the left. They stare after her 

JESSIE (staring after Mrs. Curtis): She’sa very bold type 

Mrs. BriGGs (seating herself on the settee Very. 

] 1E (turning to her I don't see how that little goose 

You were coming from that direction and I fron 
r. I suppose he thought we'd say something that 
\ varrass him before her. 
I suppose she’s thirty-five 
e, but I never saw one before 


stare at Mrs. 
It’s very odd! 


son 


; “an 
furning 


21GGS: I've heard of 


ptembe 














ESSIE: 
enture 
Irs. B 
told t 
tok 
Sit 
| gro 
Irs. E 
n te 
i! 
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to 
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LANCELOT (resentfully): 


JesstE: I regard her as distinctly the dangerous type of 
enturess. 
\ins. BriGGs: Certainly. 
told the child frankly that she’s a widow. 
ks told me she was. 
sie: Oh, she did that to flatter him into believing he’s 
| grown-up “man of the world”’ having an “‘affair"’! 
Irs. BriGGs: So that when he’s sufficiently entangled 
in tell him she’s a widow—and by that time we don't 
hat he’ddo! A country justice of the peace probably ! 
SIE: Last night, when we were trying to teach him a 


In the first place, her not hav- 
One of the 


ommon sense about strange people in hotels, what 
he said she was? ‘‘An angel!’’—oh, yes! One of 
s highest angels.”’ 

BRIGGS riml\ He said he wouldn't “listen to 


heaven's highest angels gettin’ talked against bv a 


vomen!”’ I’m sure they heard him in the next suite 


1 
} 
i 


suppose you'd better go and see wher 
Of course, he'll try to find her again 


) it 
d out to, Je ssic. 
n as he can. 

SSIE (dropping into a chair): I played three times round 

Do you mind if I just sit here a while and rest ? 

kS. BriGGs: Then why don’t you go to your room? 
sie (laughing feebly): I'm just too tired. I will in a 
te. (With a gesture toward the left entrance.) Hadn't you 


ourse, 


ks. BrRiGGs: Keep her in sight? Yes. That's easier than 
to keep him in sight. You're going up to your room 
\way, aren't you? 
'E: Yes, inonly a minute. I really think you'd better 
ima. He might 
Briccs: No, I'll see to that! (She goes out. Jessi 
r her for a moment, glances at a wrist wat h, then 
ks down the corridor beyond the entrance at the right 
s to derive some satisfaction from what she sees 
rns to her chair and sits in a carefully graceful atti 
pression demure. A moment later a young man 
enty-five—comes in rather nervously from the 
*s near the entrance 
IAN: You! 


You! 


HI x: Is your mother —— 

S54 Be 

HI AN (nervously advancing): I—I —— 

SSIE id maybe we couldn't have this nook to 
Ives, My absurd little brother was in here, 

ging al t dreadful Mrs. Curtis, and I was afraid 
wou way; but mamma scared ’em both off 


vident 
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moving a chair close to hers and sitting 
IIe speaks with a sentimental hushed 


THE YOUNG MAN 
And so we're alone 
NESS All alone! 

Jessie: All alone, Rupert! This is the only place in the 
hotel where you can be by yourself awhile. That’s why 
I said to meet here 

RUPERT (nervous!) 
back for a while? 

JESSIE: No; she won't. 

RUPERT: She hasn't found out I’ve come, has she 


You don't think your mother'’ll be 





JESSIE She hasn't the remotest idea, thank heaven! 
Nobo dreams you're within hundreds of miles of her 
Th { one idvant ige ol i big hotel 

RUPERT: Darling 

]t e: Yes, darling 
] ? it at , en , 

Rupert: I can't understand why your mother dislikes 
me so 

JESSU él Well, I suppose her feeling about you 


is—well, she says it’s because you're rather poor and 
I’'m—not 

RupeERT: But what makes her think I care about you 
because you're not? 

Jessie: Well 

Rupert "(leaning toward her and lowering his voice): Dat 
ling, there’s something I want to ask you 

Jessie (leaning toward him and almost whispering): Yes, 
dearest, what is it? 


J 1. 
The Ssellee lowly moves nearer them as their voices ij 


CONE 
more indistinct. 
RupPERT: I want to ask you 
Jessie: Yes? 
RUPERT (with hushed tenderness): 
dearest ? 
JESSIE (gazing upward, tranced): Oh, dearest, 


S 


I do! 


, : . 
The settee goes back to where it came from. 


RuPERT: But you don’t think your mother’ll ever change 


her mind about me? 

Jessie: She never does change her mind. 

RuPERT: Then what can we do? 

JESSIE (in a low voice Darling, there’s something | 
wouldn't say for anything in the world to anybody but you 


|The settee again approaches slightly. 


DD --mee- » 4 5 


Do you really love me, 


WELL, YOU WOULD GET ME; BUT I’LL MAKE YOU SORRY YOU DID IT, BOTH OF you! 


Jessie: I think mamma really knows you're not mer 
cenary, but the rea/ reason for her opposition to you is prett 
selfish. I think it’s because she doesn’t want me to mart 
and go away and leave her alone in the world 

RuPERT: But she wouldn't be. She'd still have tl 
companionship of your young brother. 

Jessie (shaking her head rhat’d be the same as nom 
Lancelot seems to have scarcely amy sense, you see. 


The setlee once more rettres. 

Rupert: Then I don’t see what possible hope 

IESSIE (warning him as she sees eone approaching 
the corridor to the right): Sh-h-h! 

RUPERT Who that old chap 


her 1Sé 


Id Mi 


JESSIE: It’s « Ingoldsby. He’ e old frien 
mamma's that happened to turn up he 
RUPERT (moving as tf to withdraw): I'd better 
JESSII quickly): No; he doesn't know you Sic sti 
She turns toward Mr. INGOLDSBY nile as he ente 
Good afternoon, Mr. Ingoldsby. Did do it in eizhty-five 
again today? 
INGOLDSBY is a man of fifty-five or, p ly, sixty. He wea 
neat knickerbockers and ts otherwise sprightly in his outde 


replies. 
Eighty-five? No, I—ah—no. I 
has Mrs. Briggs been here? 


attire. He smiles rather absently as hi 


INGOLDSBY: lidn t g 
round today. Ah 
Jessie: Here? 
INGoLDsBy: Yes, I mean—ah—here. 
JESSIE: I think she’s somewhere looking for ! ancelot. 


INGOLDsBY: Yes? Ah—l 


JESSII Is there something you'd like me co tell her whe 
I see her? 

INGOLDSBY ing toward the left entranze): No; 1—1 
He glances at his watch, and looks absently at JEssu No 


I believe 1—ah He departs 

Rupert: Well, I do hope nobedy else’ll come pokir 
about like that, because I 

Jessie: No, darling; we're aloat 

Rupert: Darling 

JESSIE: Yes, darling ? 

RupeErRT: We've had such difficulties in managing our 
little interviews; it does seem a precious thing to be neat 
you again 

Jessie: Oh, it does! 

Rupert: If we could only go away to 
could always be like this 


gain now. 


4 


ve ther, where it 


(Continued on Page 1 
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Educating [iterate America 


We Can Do it in Ten Years if We Put Our Heads and Our Ftearts Into It 


Some months ago THe LApirs’ HoME JOURNAL published a series 
of articles by Mr. Selden pointing out the deliiimaios of one pubile 
chool system Purposely in that series Mr Selden painted the dark 
ide of the picture—and it was very dark too. But there are bright 


pots as well. Here and there over the country some state, some 
city, some teacher has a vision of a really educated America, of boy 
ind girls properly taught, of methods designed to meet the capa 
bilities of children as individuals rather than as stereotyped groups 
It is a pleasure to present herewith the first of three new articles 
detailing a constructive policy for lifting our public schools to a 
place of greater usefulne for educating us out of our illiteracy 


Tue Epirors 





AN the United States become an educated 
nation inten years? Will C. Wood, California 
state superintendent of schools, says it can, 


if all the men and women of the country, 
especially the officeholders, taxpayers, teach- 
ers and parents, will put their heads and their 
hearts into the business and do all the things 

DS that their several regions require education- 
ally. For purposes of discussion the time limit might be put 
at twelve or fifteen years, but America is accustomed to 
measure its development in terms of decades, to count its 
noses and otherwise take census stock of itself every ten 
years. Also, that is a good definite period within which to 
pay a big debt or try to pay it; and the United States surely 
owes itself a monumental debt, a great fund of reparation, 
in the way of schooling. 

In our beginnings the promise was that every child should 
have good schooling; that every man and woman should 
have the opportunity to be an educated citizen. We have 
made tremendous partial payments on that self-imposed 
debt, but the balance overdue is so great that even a devoted 
and recognized national leader of education like Wood does 
not think of mentioning any lesser period than ten years 
as the time in which we may square accounts, if we will. 
And to get square in ten years means that there can be no 
more repudiation of obligations, no further evasion of such 
vital items in the total account as teacher training and 
school buildings and rural education, to mention only three 
of the many tangible phases of the debt to ourselves. 

Something about such evasions and repudiations was told 
at the beginning of the present year by THE LApIEs’ Homi 
JOURNAL in a series of articles on the defects of the American 
public-school system. At about the time the last of those 
articles was published the writer of them attended a great 
convention of state, city and county school superintendents 
who, together with many college presidents, professors and 
school-teachers, were in session in the Auditorium at Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He talked with many of these chief executive educa- 
tional officers of the various states, who not only admitted 
that the defects existed but expressed the opinion that 
every move made to awaken America to a realization of its 
shameful neglect of the schools was helpful and justified by 
the facts. 

“There are two ways of indicating our present educa- 
tional situation in America,’’ President W. A. Jessup, of the 
lowa State University, said to me at Chicago. ‘‘We can 
measure the distance from where we are to where we ought 
to be, and the showing is bad. We can measure the distance 
from where we were a few years ago to where we are, an 
there is ample ground for hope and encouragement, even for 
pride, if we do not let such pride make us contented an 
blind to the many defects | her one ol two psychologies 














may be used: We can flatly condemn the American peopl 
for their school failures, or we can give praise for thei 
partial accomplishments, at the same time emphasizing the 


fact that if they had tugged a little harder, if they had 
more dollars in taxation here or more intelligent thought and 
interest there, the net results would have been far greater. 
But, even as it is, we have come a long way.” 


piven 


Only a Sixth-Grade Nation, But — 


N THE beginning the desire was to get children to school, 
simply get them to a school, without any intelligent or 
comprehensive thought as to what the quality of the school 


might he Now we have become nationally disturbed and 
indignant because our schools are not one hundred per cent 
pertect he new demand is that the teacher shall be a 
professional! trained, true leader of childhood. The 
light from the school window must fall on the child's 
book at such and sueh an angle, because science has 


demonstrated that that angle is best for 
the child’s eyes. We began with an idea 
that th re ought to be some sort of a school. 
We have 
education, 


come to possessing an icle il ot 


No matter how far ahead of us 
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the attainment of that ideal still is, the first idea is a long 
way behind us. It may be that we are only a sixth-grade 
nation, but there is no other sixth-grade nation on the face 
of the earth.”’ 

Justifiable condemnation of public-school defects has been 
having its innings since conditions during and after the 
World War demonstrated that the United States was not 
an educated nation. It is, in fact, only about 50 per cent 
educated. This condemnation has been voiced chiefly by 
the school men and women themselves, and their frank 
admissions have got out to the public with such widespread 
and wholesome effect that the public may now safely look 
once more to its educational blessings, not for the purpose 
of continuing the old blight of the recently interrupted con- 
tentment, but to get courage to go on. 

The convention at Chicago already referred to indicates 
one of the chief of those blessings. There were nine thou- 
sand men and women in attendance, all of them there volun- 
tarily to get further information and inspiration for the work 
to which they - devoted. And, again at the summer 
meeting of the National E ducation Association in Boston, 
many of these same delegates were there, together with 
other thousands of teachers glad to thus use vacation time 
in the interest of their profession. 

And, let it always be remembered, that profession is the 
betterment of every phase of childhood. 


The Loyal Teacher a Community Blessing 


UCH,has been said about the untrained, inadequate, 

shiftless teachers who infest the country. But there is 
as much to be said about the many thousands of teachers who 
are fit and worthy of their work. They are a most remark- 
able body of men and women, mostly women. And if 
everything that American statesmen have said and written 
since the beginning of this nation about the indispensable 
public school is true, they are the most useful and im- 
portant group of men and women in America. 


Teachers’ associations of the several states belong with the 
great national school conventions in the listing of the coun 
try’s educational blessings \ sure indication of the qual 
ity and efficiency of the schools in a given state or lesset 
community is to be found the number of teachers who 
ire loyal and inte tae members of their local professional 
issociatio! 

If you know that a certain locality has a strong teacher 
association and an intelligently active organization of 
mothers, it is a safe guess that the children of that con 
munity are being well taught by experts and being kept 
healthy in decent buildings. On the other hand, if you know 


that the teachers of a given region are not sufficiently keen 
for their profession to get tegether to discuss its problems 
and if the mothers are indifferent, it is another safe guess 
that the children of that community are being cheated 
to both their mental and physical welfare. 

But the professional organizations of the téachers are 
growing rapidly and nearly everywhere. Three hundred 
thousand members of the Parent-Teachers’ Associations are 
nationally enrolled. This combination group of mothers, 
fathers and teachers is now officially oe 4 ey by the 
school boards of several states, and its work has been put 


s 











into the curriculum of teachers’ college as something 
be studied, understood and developed. Almost 
throughout the country either newly 
civic pride or istelligent community interest has brous 
about the demand for better teachers. And even in tl} 
communities not yet sufficiently ashamed to move the 
has come at least the realization that there are such thin 
as good s¢ hools and bad S¢ hools. 

For years the United States Agricultural Department 
Washington, the great agricultural schools of the 
and the experiment stations of the various states have be 


every whe 


shame or a arouse 


count 


telling us how to build henhouses—just what the pitch 
the roof should be, how high the roosts should be, how m 
hens may be kept profitably in one hous« 1d he 

cubic feet of air space each hen must have to do her be 
egg production. Much has been printed at government ¢ 


pense on the moot question of window glass in henhous« 
and how many square feet of it should there be with refe 
ence to latitude and climate and average winter and summ« 
temperature of the locality. For a generation or more thoi 
sands of professional and amateur poultry raisers hay 
eagerly read and pondered these rules, ‘ait never a thoug! 
as to the cubic feet of air or the amount of good light the 
children were getting in the schoolhouses. 

But now we have got around to taking the same thoug! 
for the children. A document recently 


Ohio, is entitled: A Digest of State Building Codes Reg 
lating the Construction of School Buildings. It enumerat: 
the requirements of various states and recalls the best go 
ernment bulletins on henhouse construction, Every ch 
must have so many square feet of floor space, so many cul 
feet of air space, so much good daylight. 

The window-glass area must be equal toa —— perce! 
age of the floor area. In Idaho, for example, it is 1624 
cent, in Ohio 20 per cent, and so on, acourding of the lay 
of the several states, based on the opinions of their oculi: 
and other experts. Needless to say, there are well-work¢ 
out regulations for fireproofing and anti-panic devices. 

“In painting the walls,’ says the Digest, 
states regulate the tint sc as to conserve the 
school children.”’ In Vermont the law says that the w 
and ceilings of classrooms must be light gray, buff or a gre 
ish tint. In Wisconsin, ceilings must be finished with a mat 
(dull) or semi-matte surface, having an initial coeffici 
of reflection of at least 70 per cent. From ceiling to top 
blackboard the initial coefficient of reflection must not 
less than 25 nor more than 50 per cent. A few other stat 
have similar regulations. 

Can you imagine the legislature of Wisconsin or Vermo 
or any other state of a generation ago even dreaming of 
such law? Horace Mann himself probably never knew t] 
there was such a thing as an initial coefficient of reflecti 
from a schoolroom ceiling. 


A Kew High School & 
recise angle, mentioned by President Jessup, 


fet cise ang 
which the ray of light shall strike the child's 


mendously important thing in itself. It is even more sigt 


““some of t 


eyesight of 1 


very ‘Day 


hook isat 


int as a symbol of our progress in housing American scl 
children. So add the new way and spirit of building to 
new spirit ol teaching in measuring our present eftiort 
become more than a half-educated nation 

Chere are many other hopeful tendencies. The incre 
high-school and college attendance alone furnishes am: 
statistics. Taking the country as a whole, we have | 
building a new high school every day for years. There 


growing recognition by the experts of the fact that so 
times ancient methods as well as ancient buildings should 
eliminated. The century-old system of school examinati 
is itself under suspicion and in some schools has been ab 
doned. There are wiser laws to attendance of 
children enrolled, and everywhere the tendency is to incre 
the length of the school year and the pay of the teacher. 
It is beginning to dawn on a rapidly increasing num 

of taxpayers that money spent on schools is a commu 
welfare investment, without which any communit 
doomed. More and more the teachers themselves ; 
ginning to respect their own profession and thus comy 

the respect of the public. There is new reali 

the vital, fundamental fact that all childre 

mentally equal, that there are supernormals a» ™ 
as subnormals, and that there 
training for life leadership as well as for m 
dispensable routine of following. 


assure 


should be ¢ 


(Continued on Page 7 
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prepared in th 
architect's office of the Board of Education at Cleveland 
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She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Women as ‘Dictators 


By Mrs. O. H. P. BELMontT 


President, The Woman's 


arty 


WENTY-FOUR hours after the dedica- 
tion of the Woman's Parliament in Wash 
ington a representative of HE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL asked me what I really 
meant when I said that henceforth 
women are to be dictators. She was 
| 


the fortieth or fiftieth person who 


had put the same question to me 





that very limited space of time. 
| meant then and mean now exactly what | 
, 
rr ee P ‘ the world b 

t We \ Cl | Ve live | 
ge enough in the ra pn 1 confines of a 
fit social structure. We have been forced 


) sit still too long. We have been powerless 
1 such an endless time that we have ac- 
imulated enough stored-up energy to shape 
ny structure to our will. 

We know we can manage the house. We 
in reconstruct it. Wecan put ona left wing 
nd a right wing. We can add a sun porch 
» let in the light. We could even tear the 
ouse down if we liked—and I think men 
now that too. 

Che time has come to take this world mud- 
e that men have created and strive to turn 
nto an ordered, peaceful, happy abiding 
ice for humanity. In its present-condition 
ie world is its own worst indictment against 

e sole dictatorship of men. Men have always 
bstructed and suppressed the intellect of one- 
ilfof the human race. They have always worked 
r themselves. That is not sufficient. The error 
es here. 

By excluding women men have interfered for too 

g with the development, interests and intelligence 
humanity. Men have always kept women in subjec- 

n. To acknowledge them as equals would have d 
oyed their own pedestals. They have opposed an even 


rtially woman-governed world, fearing a limitation of 
eir own undisputed freedom. Men have insisted not only 
it we live in a man-governed world but that we worship in 


1an-dominated church; and we can no longer accept 


We are going to make the necessary changes, but not for 
sake of women alone. I have no nearsighted idea that 
hat is done for women and children is not to the advantage 
nen also. In short, we are not working against men, for 
yen, when we speak of women as dictators; we are work- 
g for the human race. 
lhe day is not far off when the Woman's Party, of which 
m president, will be strong enough to impose any measure 
may choose. 7 
Our first task is an educational one. We mean 'to plant the 
. of independence in the mind of every woman.j Our 


rty will be a woman’s party, and a woman’s party only. 

ill have no members, no officers, no employes who are 

"\ el I have no intention of repeating the experience 
American Red Cross, which, in spite of the fact th 

ed 1 wi S entirely by men. Ever: 

l ed positior the ganizat is now filled b 

It will never be possible for that to happen in 

Woman's Party. There is a clause in the deed of gift of 

perty in Washington—the property on which the new 

iment building will be erected—which provides that it 

erts to my estate the moment any man is given official 


ion, employment or salary. We will never get a balance 
power except through rigid rules like these. The world 
ikes its readjustments by swinging to extremes, 


De ‘repit ~Man-Dominated Parties 


Y THE way our membership is increasing it is evident 
that our organization will be a colossal thing in a very 
rt time. We know the gigantic proportions of our task, 
| we are not afraid of it. We mean to free women from 
ndignity of hanging on to the old political parties. 

Women have got to stop being followers. They will never 
inywhere unless they begin to initiate. Perhaps there is 
very glorious about being a helpmate, but if so 
me man shared that glory. And if there is some 
glorious about being a starter, an initiator, a 

s time women shared that too. 
illy, I think it would be far better for women to 
of all parties and away from all elections, if they can 
other medium of expression than the existing 

man-dominated parties. 

1 are elected to office by a party you are responsible 
party, and I do not want to see any woman elected to 
s party. I do not want to see any woman in the 

is a Republican or a Democrat. 
strength of man has always been in the union of men, 
he weakness of woman in her lack of union. It is 
sary to make women realize that until they have 
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achieved some sort of solidarity they will never be able to 
impose their will upon the state. 

Men have always tried to isolate women, to keep them as 
creatures apart. Men have always put women in houses, 
shut them away behind walls, kept them for themselves, 
detained them apart from the community. Men used to] 





women in a hare ow they put them ina home. But 
home, like the har , has considered its own interests 1 
th he ) it l so doing $ 
‘ , stead of cit. Th 

KA theient w ‘ ct Is ] 

l ndiscretior ¢ ( ) 
h If aw i t fault other w é stead 
tecting first to con Women 
past nave beet ifraid to lose the resp t or the admirat 
or the love of men by opposing their wishes. In the last few 
years the suffragists have demonstrated that women do not 


lose the admiration of the worthwhile men by expressing 


their own individualities. On the contrary, it has been 
experience that the modern man finds the intelligent, socially 
conscious, individualistic woman a more companionable 
person than her frightened sister who fears to speak or move 
lest she offend him. Women gain far more than they lose by 
an attitude of independence. 

In my own experience I have seen a tremendous evolution 
in a very short time. Take the question of divorce. It is not 
long since no woman dared to openly criticize a man’s 
behavior by demanding a divorce from him. Men have 
learned that they have to accept our criticism of ther 

I was one of the first women in America to dare to get a 
divorce from an influential man. Up to that time divorce 
had been the prerogative solely of actresses. Rich men could 
marry women, treat them in any way they chose, and ignore 
them. That is no longer possible. I have gone down the 
aisle of the church when women I had known since childhood 
drew back in their pews and refused to speak to me. I hav 
been the guest at parties where the hostess was the only 
woman in the room who talked to me. Why? Because I 
had dared to criticize openly an influential man’s behavior. 
That is all changed. There is hardly an influential family in 
most of the states whose women have not deemed it wise to 
divorce their husbands. 

We have said to men: ‘You can’t take us and use us as 
you ¢ hoose, throw us aside and ¢ xpect us to submit without 
a protest. We have a right to live, a right to be respected.”’ 


~ 














world makes. The 17 f the tra 
pioneer is never an easy task. I have been 
put out of the fold so many times and taken 
back so many times that I have ceased to 
attach any importance to it. Today th 
world holds up its hands in horror over 
something which tomorrow it will have to 
accept as an established fact. Divorce was 
the cause of my first ostracism, then suffrage 
When suffrage became respectable I was re 
ceived back into the fold again. When 
suffrage divided itself into militant and non 
militant groups, I, asa militant, was a 
disfavor. These things don’t matter Th 
are part of the development of the individual 
woman and, through her, of the development of 
womankind as a whole, ly 
human race. 
Men must cease to dictate everywhere: in the 


ind ultimate 


judiciary, in the Senate, and even in the White 
House. I do not urge now that a woman be made 
President of the United States. It does not seem 
to me to make much difference if a wo n Pre 
dent or not. But if the right woman came forward 
someone better fitted to head the govert 
iny available mar I should say: ‘‘ Make her President 
regardless of sex I certainly think we have in th 
country, even now, women more fit to fill the Presiden 


yf the United States than the last few men who have filled it 
But that is all a question for the future. At the moment 


it is unimportant. The important thing is to break dowr 
the barriers which prevent women from utilizing, for the 
good ot the human race, ill the ir ene rei S < pab lities nd 
talents. 

If we are going to re peat the experience yf el n politic 
we would do better to stay ut If we ire going to s raml 
for jobs, instead of fighting for principles, I think it would 
be much better if we did not have a vote 

To Force Higher Standards 

7 UROPI iffered no more under the reign of 
E than it has ur r the reign of king Surely any 
| stened os f the] States S 

17 ‘ 
e of 
| 
i 
T ) 
t he 
he ite he : 
We do not re , 

eat ithematicians, sciet leg 
but we lo expect hem to hay l Ca 
sound bodies. When a man has 1 ed the stage 
it might seem well to retire himin ft r of a man with, say, 
fifty or sixty vear old arteries. I do not mean that age has 
anything to do with it. In fact, I believe that we must have 


more respect for age than we have. But fitness is not ce 
termined by years. Man has taken the position that he never 


grows old. When women grow old the ire neglected 
Health, not age, should determine usefulness 

Men have absolutely ignored the important questi 

Ithy ra They have paid grea yn to tl 

g of horses, dogs, cats and pigs. They have paid 

n to the breeding of the human race. Women will 


g 
itmost to change this state of affairs. When we put 


standards men will have to put up theirs. They will h 


change When right and wrong are put before ther 

will have to turn from wrong to right. We are hel 
great leal more than they can magine lr} 

so st latin ; Opposition. 


‘pater 9 
Today you say to an intelligent Ameri 


you go into politic ae lle re plic S that 


vile he «wouldn't think of it Who h 
Who is going to rescue it trom its cort 5 
t ] en lon yt hoose to “W k 
iy they ha o right to bar u \ 
to work we choos to ive oul ( 
Continue 1 nba f 











N AN old badger hole among a 

maze of bramble brakes and an- 

cient thickets of thorn and juniper 
covering the foot of one of Carboona’s 
eastern spurs, one morning very early, 
as Little-Sweet-Voice, the white- 
throated sparrow, was singing his 
earliest song, a great event took place. 
It was twilight in the badger hole, and 
only persons accustomed to odds and ends of daylight 
could have seen what was going on. Not that it mattered. 
The only person to whom it could have mattered was a 
gray mother wolf, and she did not need the light. 

Before Little-Sweet-Voice, at the tip of his fir branch 
high over the hole, had come to the end of his song, seven 
baby wolves had got themselves born—seven little blind, 
hairless, helpless things that hadn't an inch of beauty be 
tween them. But such as they were, the old wolf loved het 
ugly babies with all her wolfish heart 

For a long time no one—not even the father wolf—saw 
them but herself A better pla e for being secret than the 
hole among the bramble brak« he could not have chosen 
The great old thorn trees with their twisty 
gnarled limbs high above 
the den and guarded endless secrecies. And dotting all the 
upper slopes, the junipers, large and little, stood up in dusk 
battalions above the lonely land. None but the wild, furred 
feet of the wilderness ever went that way. In all its mazy 
length the print of human moccasins had never slurred the 
undergrowth trails. 

It was some time before the little wolves got any idea 
of the outside thorniness and brambleness which hid them 
from the public gaze. All they knew of the world was the 
good smell and the good gloom of the badger hole, where, as 
soon as their eyes were opened after the nine days, they 
could make out the immense gray mass of their mother, who 
came and went mysteriously, a mountain of warmth and 





stems and 
thorny branches stretched their 


food. And here, in the perpetual twilight, they slept and 
prawled and tumbled, and occasionally went on tremendous 
expeditions, and stubbed their noses against a jagged stump 


of pine root that stuck like a savage promontory out from 
the northern wall. 


N®! until they were several weeks old and were really 
A getting very troublesome in the den did the patient old 
mother allow them their first glimpse of the world; and then 
only after she had taken every possible precaution to safe 
guard against anything, bird, beast or human, being on 
the watch. Assured that no danger was lurking near, she 
put her nose into the mouth of the den and made a low 
noise in her throat. Instantly the badger hole became a 
miniature volcano that shot seven small wolf bodies into the 
light. Out they tumbled, seven little furry fatnesses, with 
pointed noses and pricked ears and tiny black eyes that 
blinked nervously in the sun. 
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Dusty Star 


By OLAF BAKER 


cAuthor of Shasta of the Wolves 
T/lustrations by Paul Bransom 


The first to move was a cub the merest trifle larger than 
the rest. He ran a few steps in an uncertain, wobbling man- 
ner, stubbed his nose against a stone, yelped, backed almost 
as fast as he had gone forward, lost his balance on an old 
molehill and rolled over on his back. And this was his 
first experience of the unevenness of the world. After that 
he lay and kicked, struggling with all his baby might to get 
right side up again. And his six brothers and sisters ob- 
served him from their superior elevation of six inches, and 
never offered to help. Then, all of a sudden, it occurred to 
them what a glorious opportunity his upside-downness pre- 
sented to them, and rolled down upon him in a body. 





URING the scuffle which followed the old mother sat and 

watched with admiring love. When the babies rolled 
over on their backs or came to mimic disaster with roots or 
stones, she let them recover themselves as best they could 
and learn by experience what were the hard things in the 
world and what the soft. And when she considered they 
had been long enough out of doors she packed them back to 
bed again and went off to hunt. 

The cubs had played out of doors many times and had 
grown quite used to the look of the bramble brakes and the 
great when one evening the wolf mother came 
upon a strange trail that puzzled her. It belonged to neither 
bear, badger, fox, wolf, lynx nor caribou. It was buckskin, 
and yet not wholly buckskin; it was buckskin with some- 
thing inside it which certainly was not buck. 

The strange trail did 
not cross the brakes, but 


thorns, 


OPPOSITE SHORI 


REACHED THE 
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AS FOR KIOPO, 
rHE FACT OF HIS 
ARRIVAL WAS NOW 
KNOWN TO EVERY 
HUSKY IN CAMP 
AND EACH HUSKY 
HATED HIM FROM 
rHE BOTTOM OF 
HIS HUSKY HEART 


’ 


it came dangerously near their northern extremity. Thi 
wolf followed it for a long distance till it passed out « 
her home range. A week later she hit upon the trail agair 
This time the smell was fainter, but the trail itself wa 
more disturbing; it actually touched the upper slop« 
where the junipers went black against the moon. 
hree nights later Carboona’s watching eyes saw an ur 
accustomed sight. They saw a gaunt gray shape pass s 
lently and swiftly between the junipers in the light of th 
setting moon. From the jaws of the shape a wolf cu 
hung, very limp—swaying a little as its bearer trotted 
Deep into the black heart of the spruce woods the o 
wolf went. And the little furry fatness, hanging helpl 
from her jaws, gave itself up limply to its mother's wil 
The new den she had chosen as a refuge for her cubs la 
among the innermost recesses of Carboona, below the grat 
ite peaks. No brakes here, no watching junipers: a wa 
of rock and scrub, scored by deep ravines and dried beds 
watercourses that thundered in the thaw 
But black and inhospit ible 


possessed the one thing dear to uneasy motherhood 


] 


though the region wa 


lute loneliness. She had dug the den herself, enlarging 
natural hollow beside an enormous rock Not even tl 
father wolf himself knew as yet where the new den wa 


for by the unwritten law of wolf life he was banished fri 
the home during the infancy of the cubs. 

Here the old wolf deposited her baby, leaving it in shiv 
ing loneliness to grow used to the new home as best it mig! 
till its brothers and sisters were brought to join it. Fi 
times more the mother made the long double journey, eat 
time carrying acub. As she returned to the old den for tl 
sixth and last time the sun was already high above t! 
eastern hills. 


HE last cub was not in a happy frame of mind. One b 

one its brothers and sisters had been taken away and ; 
each hairy little bundle of warmth went out under the moor 
the warmth in the den was that much the less. And whi 
the sixth had followed the way of the others the remainir 
cub felt solitary indeed. It grew colder in the den and lon 
lier. The little fat body lay curled up close and ti i 
shook it every now and then. And suddenly, ¢ 
shadow, fear came, and the cub trembled with somet 
worse than cold. 

He lay for a long time, shaking and whimpering in 
smothered way. He hoped his mother might hear 
come back; yet he did not dare to cry too loud le 








BUT WHEN THE PARTY 


STAR FOUND THAT KIOPO WAS LEFT BEH 
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ears might catch the sound and lead some prowling enemy But this time the Indian was prepared. He met her long time he saw nothing 
to the den. Dawn was just beginning to break when at savage leap with an equally savage blow. And ashe struck at all. 
length he could bear it no longer and crawled to the mouth _ he let loose the ringing war cry of his tribe. With a yelp of It was the middle of \ 
of the den. pain and baffled fury the she-wolf bounded aside. The the afternoon when sud- “™% 
It was a damp world that glimmered in the yellow gleam knife had done its deadly work. The searching mancry had denly he saw something 
of the dawn. Beyond the brambles lay the trees, beyond the completed it. Bewildered, terrified, utterly cowed, the very far off that was like 
trees, the rocky peaks; beyond the utmost peak, the blue great wolf went bounding up the gorge, bedabbling the the figure of a horseman 
vastness where the eagles have their trails. It all made the ground with blood. riding over a swell. It was visible for only a moment or two 
cub feel dreadfully small, dreadfully alone. i 


before it disappeared, but Dusty Star’s piercing eyes had 


Yet somewhere out there, in the wet gray world of the pts called him Dusty Star because he happened in the — seen it long enough to make him sure that it was Running 





dawn, his mother and the family were to be found. He put night. All over the prairies of the immense West you Wolf, his father, returning from the chas« [The bov looked 
his baby nose to the ground and sniffed. The family smell might find here and there, in the old buffalo times before the eagerly for his father’s reappearance He had been gone 
was plain all about the doorway. A faint trail of it seemed white men plowed, those little circles of puffballs that for some time. Whenever Running Wolf returned from good 
to lead off towards the junipers, but when he took a step or weren't there yesterday and which began under the stars. hunting he always broug 1 him, and there 
two in that direction the trail was drowned in dew. He went “Dusty Stars’’ the red men called them in their strange was feasting ny da , 
back to the den door, paused to sniff again, and set off in the prairie tongue. 
)pposite direction Dusty Star was very young, but he was big—very big for THEN Running Wolf came to sight again he wa ) 

Hie went on for what seemed to him an endless distance ] nil ears. | I n the star t e he must have done a \ close home that Dusty Star ike it quite clearly, 
mong enormous ungl Ss ol bi imble ind lern No Siyn ol | | I growing, tor whet the orning light crept into the the fort ota 1c} ng across the por t np rs \] 
his mother or the other cubs, nor any faintest whiff of the tepee he was seen to be a co! lerable-sized baby extra his father carried ymeti gy smal ind d ' it 1ddied 
heavy family smell! He had just reached the end of the large f papoose. He soon grew tired of lying in his littl against his left When Running Wolf had reached the 
thickets, where the forest proper began, when a new terror beav cin ha ock slung so cunningly from one lodg tepee and Dusty S i vi ght home 
resented itself, and he crouched low. It was no four-footed pole to another and listening to the prairie larks as they and when he had realized that the little wolf cub was to be 
enemy that threatened him, but a creature that stood on sang in the blue morning. He did such tremendous things his very own, there were no] is to his delight lo be the 
two hind feet, with its forepaws by its side and an eagle with his fat ar that the lodge poles creaked. When he fell owner of a b tl 1g 

' é isa ( ¢ ‘ e le Hence 

rld he could have no idea of an Indian’s piercing sight. He learnt how grasshoppers jump and prairie mice run. H¢ for him all sorts of wolfish things w he could not other 
There was a swift movement, noise- wise express and which he could never 


less as the swoop of an owl's wing, 
and he felt himself seized by the back 
of the neck and swung into the air. 


have explained to anyone grown up; 
which, indeed, he could not explain 
even to Kiopo himself. He talked to 
Kiopo a good de il, and when he was 
not telling him of matters of the high- 
est importance he was plying him with 
questions, 

It did not discourage him in the least 
that Kiopo received the information 
with the utmost unconcern and never 
answered one of the questions. Dusty 
Stal ncluded tl 


W! IEN the mother wolf reached the 
den for the sixth and last time her 
fine sense told her in an instant that 
something was wrong. She entered the 
len with misgiving. As she feared, it 
was empty. Her nose found the trail 
immediately; but it was growing a 
little stale, for the sun was high now, 
ind it had been made in the dawn 
lew. Nevertheless, the mother passion 
within her sharpened the keenness of 
her scent, and off she went at a swift 
rot. Woe to the creature, whatever 
t was, which had dared to harm him! 


iat baby wolves were 
ike that They might indeed be full 
of wisdom, but they expressed it solely 


by means of their teeth. 
| I the marks of his teeth 
upon everything that he could bite 


When Dusty Star’s mother, Nikana, 


7. 






Where the maze of the thickets found them upon one of her best bead 
ended and the forest began she stopped I is so that many of the beads 
lead, her hair bristling, her eves alight were ssing, she gave h 1 tap with 
llere was the spot of the cub’s capture t 5 that ide } In with 
llere was a second trail! As she sniffed } whe ; \\ 1) 
nd learnt the record told in smell her S ste W ‘ ne d 

yer Trost But with the neer went ‘ I 

giving 1 the uneasiness of fe » Kiop ense delight 
here she recognized again the trail i g » de tre re ti Ie id 
the new presence upon Carboona, N 1 by her scr go, gave 
he dread of which had caused het IX shak iting 
seek another den The trail went s] es 
traight into the fores st hi had ¢ e an 

With the utmost caution the mother gly as Blue Wings her 

lf took it up in a swift, noiseless . he w 1 to hurt 

pe, passing deeper and deeper into the sake 1g He 
ist wilderness of spruce and pine that to w ( it 

ent descending, always descending, ‘ id r 

wards the mighty gorge that sucks s ri ite the 


he prairie wind into Carboona's boson 








e an enormous throat. Ire s to « ‘ 
Just where the gorge began to deepen ( } \ 
ts western extremity the wolf caught g 
eht of a creature moving, the like of cre 
} 1 me eT eC hy< P Shy 
} ‘ r | ‘ ( . 
cw { 
‘ T¢ ( t 
te beett aad bean? § 
wi t he he il l | idl 
essed. She saw the little shape 
lay in the Indian's arm! gel 
} Indian's elastic stride never fal was r r 
tered as he proceeded towards the po iccustome to i¢ 
ot where he had hobbled his pony I \ ells so to be able to sort them 
side the camp of the evening before ut as belonging to the various object 
ind then suddenly part of a rock on wl gave them. And when night had 
e Indian's right seemed to split and fallen it was a dismal experience to 
.unch itself into the air, with a rasp- wake up and see the inside of the tepe 
g, tearing noise between a growl and full of unfamiliar shapes in the gl 
snarl. er of the moon And then a ere 
Quick as a weasel the Indian leaped cee iba tuk Maree das A Re fear would take nd he 
le The long fangs, intended for his Fiv! ig = ; : . MAUI Ht ONG DOUBI OUI thin pipe of I - 
oat, missed their mark by half an iloud, because he want 
ch but struck his shoulder with a clash of meeting bone wanted t rawl right out along the prairie into the Middl | because there lay at the back of his head a 
stantly he whipped out his knife and stabbed fiercely at West. His mother caught him just in time. After that she that there were ears upon Carboona that would 
s foe. As he did so the wolf leaped away. She in herturn fastened a deer thong round his middle It stopped hin sound and send a gaunt hairy body loping to the re 
is the fraction of a second too late. She snarled as she being one of the greatest explorers—for his age—which the But the listeners upon Carboona were too remot 
It the blade. At the sound of his mother’s unexpected world has ever seen. But it probably saved his life that wailing cry, and those that wer 
Voice the cub After that he grew up as | pi rie chil lrer erow, W tl l be s 
gave a bleating great deal of play by day and a huge deal of sleep by night When Ru ng Wolf sl ted at | he w 
> cry. And the sun and the wind were great companions and __ terrified and yelped the loud ind when the 
[The noise meant very much to him; the sun baked him to a fine red seized | ind shook him into silence 
seemed to send a ness, and the wind searched him and seemed somehow to _ to bre 
wave ot tury send gusts along his blood nder cover of the darknes D t st 
through her On the day that he was e vears old Dusty S A g 
Conese more she outside the tepee, blinking in the sur kro where he t ering bod ntot irl And the r 
sprang, with eye he could look far across the prairies and so observe 
balls tl it blazed th neg that might € moving over its immense expanse Fora 
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““I THINK WHAT I FELT OUT THERE WHEN MY BOAT WAS DRIFTING BEYOND THI LIGHT WAS STARK FEAR, PANIC”’ 






FS LAKE had made the acquaintance of OT Tron Bars broken pine, all looking to Blake like hoary ghosts of 
Leavitt, the keeper, the s er before; ~ Ilium’s withered trees. But the shore to the northwar 
mercifully too. It was | custom to was indented by a tiny cove, where Blake’s boat an: 
sail out beyond the isla far enough the keeper’s rode safely at anchor, and a rowboat wa 
to make drifting safe, and there to B , drawn up on its miniature beach above the tide mark 

¢) study with brush and color the jadelike 4 gut the painter’s thoughts were scarcely upon th 
ee! translucence of the water, that mys- keeper’s proud domain. “Leavitt,’’ he asked, “ wer 

L 








gs poeple meere fer pbs fee EDITH BARNARD DELANO aa ag gl 


that is force and languor, beauty and dread, life and “Yes. Oh, yes, I’ve been afraid—more’n once. I gu 


unfathomable death \ man might work at it fora most folks are sooner or latet I was afraid most « 
lifetime and not capture its secret; but on that day he P the time, seems to me, when I was a little feller.”’ 
had got nearer to its 1 rt than ever T/lustrations by Harvey Dunn “T think what I felt out there when my boat wa 
before . ’ drifting be nd the light was just stark fear, panic, 
Once towards afterno xed that his boat Blake said. “Odd, how it can grip a man and paraly; 
is O , feat 
to { t 1g ind Well It d f t 
| ‘ the \ v wh 10 ( S sdo 
O lhe to His « fference w responsiveness to Blake’s | ike, N ron bars I've of thought ab 
the ent ft t the day wore his paintin f people, of that. It’s fear that il ol ore'n anything 
t » book his eagerness for sually Blake had found you're not afraid, wl 
t 1, disaster Vel | ime fro | kind ng rather to do tl lking themselves, setting In his surprise Blake was silent a mo nt; then he asked 
masthead crack like a sl | splashed forth the larrow experience as unique, valuable. ‘Leavitt, how does it happen that a man like you is keepin, 
floundering dow Chat was where P e took al : the light here on Monuncus?”’ 
fortunately th | fell well aboard, and a few nutes’ work B AIKCE remained on the island, Monuncus, for three days. Leavitt laughed. ‘ You ask that because I quote poetry. 
made it secure e1 h. But with broken halyards he could Many a time during the winter he recalled his night of | guess it was my uncle Jasper that taught me to love poetry 
do no more than trust himself to the tide and hope that drifting and those days. His memory of the man as well as “You're pretty far away from the sort of things you lik 
by davlight sor passing ship might sight him; he cursed _ his gratitude had brought him back this summer. out here.”’ 
himself for the landlubber he was when he found that he had One afternoon as they were standing on the rocky promon- “Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I like it here. I tried the othe 
neither oar nor lantern. tory that faced the sea Leavitt looked at him with a quiet — sort of thing. Taught school back in Iowa; nice place it wa 
The night was anything but short. A strong sea was’ smile. ‘Don’t look much the wavy it did the morning I too; nice folks there. Then I worked in Chicago a while an: 
running from the westward, and he realized that he was picked you up out there, does it?’ he asked. “All gray down to Portland. But you know how it is with the sea 
drifting fast. Daybreak showed a rocky, spume-licked head then; and look at it now.” if you belong to it, it takes you sooner or later. You can 
land, its | ] no wraith of warning witha ‘Picked me up! I haven't forgotten that,”’ said Blake. get away from it | was born here and “s 
vellow « He thought y that t Sho! I wasn’t trying tor | you of that. It wasn’t “Here on Monun ¥¢ 
nly | er seen t vht fore; ti 1 the f he keeper of this light has put out for a boat 
drifted far in distress.” ‘T IGHT here. You wouldn't think it now, but I was lan 
“Once was enough for me.” when I was a boy, had to walk with a crutch. Mayb 
— N it was that he first saw the keeper, a mere black, “T don't doubt it,” Leavitt agreed with a chuckle. “You'd that helped make me timid. Anyway I was afraid; afraid « 
waving thing t cliff few nutes more i] a ‘a’ been pretty hungry time you got to I irope, or wherever — the storms and afraid of the deep water when my father too 
rowboat wv put é ‘twas vere headed for But anyway, if I hadn’t gone me out in the boat with him. And I hated the island 
It was pr ips two late he | 1 fed, he was” out lik have missed the landing. You don’t realize, water all around it, not seeing people and all. When m 
ng Leavitt red-covere le t] light fro f re, how much of an island it is—Monuncus.”’ father and mother were gone and I could do as I'd a min 
house He had tra | so rned in to inv lonely rr ce on a note of pride; and, indeed, Blake now to, | went as far west as I could to get away from the s« 
parts, knew his New | too well be surprised knew, though he could not have guessed it in that first gray But you can’t run away from what's inside you. When 
it the manner of n | re. Conte ths ile daw the truth of the keeper’s words. To the north found that out I joined the navy—had sixteen years of it 
wake to the beautv of Nature editing it Monut dropped gently back towards that mainland far Chen I got into the lighthouse service, and when there wa 
{ ll: phil ld | | | zon For all its scant acres, there was a achance at Monuncus I took it. No, it ain't a bad place 
wl ts | ‘ [ ! e Leavitt's cow pastured, soil enough for his Monuncus; plenty to keep a man busy here.” 
( f 4 potatoes and corn, and towards the west even a “You had outgrown being afraid,”’ said Blake thought 
books and believing it icl take tl ither-beaten stretch of woods—oak, cedar, some taller fully. 
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“’Twasn't that. | 


told you I couldn’t rest easy any- 
where. You can’t 


if you run away from whatever it is 
you're afraid of. Folks have a wrong idea about fear. It's 
not like a shadow. A shadow lies flat on the ground where 
you can put your foot on it. Fear rises up at you and shuts 
you in with yourself, makes a prison wherever you are. 
You've got to get the better of it if you're going to live free 
and open. But I might have known that all along, because 
I had seen ——”’ 

He stopped, looking down towards the tumbled rocks 
that stretched from the base of the cliff out into the ocean, 
one of the sea’s half-sheathed weapons of destruction. Now 
the reef’s end nearer the island lay bleaching in the hot sun, 
where a few a drowsing tide had rolled in 
torpid swells that faltered and broke as the rocky fangs 
gnawed into them; farther out, the retreating waters still 
rippled over it, and sailing gulls now and again pierced th 
oam with shrill cri 

‘*So there's a story?” Blake 


hours before 


sugye sted. 


- \\ | | ] la ig he | avain 1 N it much ol astorv as | could 


_4 tell it, I’ iufraid. I wasthinking about my uncle Jasper, 


ind Linden. I wish you could have seen him, my uncle 
Jasper. It was a wonderful day for me when he came to 
r ° . "I ’ 
Vionu is I suppose | had seen hit before, but I did 
reat in. My fat stwin brother; but my father gave 
pm the sea when he irried Was Satish 1 here on the 


| ( ( 9 

sland, with my mother and the light. 

‘Jasper was a man that liked to have other men under 
him and knew how to rule them. He was master of the 
Mary G., as fine a four-master as ever went down the 
coast. I’ve heard it said his men were afraid of him, but they 
ilways wanted to ship under him again. He was a great 
hand for reading too; my father used to tell how all of 
Jasper’s money went for books, until he had bundles and 
bundles of them in his cabin, and his lockers full of them. 


ee / -~? Jf 
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You've noticed how it is with twins; for all they look alike 
and love each other so, there’s always one that’s stronger 
and more active than the other. My uncle Jasper was taller 
than my father, and my father was no small man. Both 
had beards that were reddish, and lighter hair; Jasper kept 
his beard cut across and short, so his teeth showed when 
he laughed, as he often did. Oh, it was a wonderful day for 
me when he came; he used to tell me stories and say poetry 
for me, and he’d carry me around like as if I was a little 


baby, and me ten years old. And he said I could be cured 
of my lameness, said he’d have it done; he did later. 

“IT remember how my father looked when he came, and 
my mother too. She was mighty fond of Jasper, but I 
guess maybe she was always afraid he’d pt rsuade my father 
to go to sea again. But Jasper hadn't planned to stay but a 
week or so. It was early spring, and he’d had a rough voyage 
up the coast; the Mary G. was in dock for repairs over to 


Bath. But something even stronger than my uncle Jasper 








was on the w instead of a week, it was nearer eight 
months he tayed on the island. 

‘Well, sir, I was sixteen years in the navy, and I’ve been 
throuzh many a storm; but never such as that on They 
talk about it still ilong this coast -the old-timers do. Many 
1 good ship went to pieces during those four days—in early 
Ap ] re ti vind } | wal ¢ ] i r : ind 

di i good « e for sta ng r two longer, 
way,’ 1 in Jasper said. ‘As soon as she blows over I 


get back to Bath.’ 
3ut before blue skies came again something else had 
happened. 

“You see that reef down there? Look at it now, with the 
swells rolling up to it and breaking into ripples, just as if 
they hadn’t strength of will enough to go any farther. You 
wouldn’t think there were a thousand teeth under that 
water, waiting to grind into a ship’s heart, would you? Yet 
that’s why the light’s here on Monuncus. The tide runs 


must 


swifter than you'd think, out there. It eddies against the 
Stream, swings back to us, coaxes an unwary ship towards 
that death on the reef, as if the sea just has to have its 
sacrifice once in so often. And how the waves leap up and 
eat at her when once she’s fast on the Vicious and 
hungry and jeering, they seem like. More than one ship I've 
seen caught there, and never a one got off again. 

“In a fog we here on the island can sometimes do a little; 
get the men off, if no more: but when there’s storm and the 


rocks ! 


tide’s swirling past, piling the waves on the reef—well, 
man’s only human, and the sea’s the sea.” 
‘S CH t t was that e that r. The gale blew 
“ n trom t northeast at sixt ore, with sleet 
indsnow. D lful,it was. M the me up close to 
h I wh I I ( | Jasper took 
turns in s idday. It 
wasn’t until f vas é there was 
i vessel on Wer struck; it 
was towal I snow had 
stopped: w ll came two men 
talked about getting d have 
lived in that s« ind ( ~ »t that the 
light looked as b ene ot 
| I I 
We 
waited a while, but t of life from the 
vessel; my mother was crying when we went back, and that 


ind my father 
[here wasn't much sleep 


night Jasper walked up and down the floor, 
sat still, not looking at anybody. 
for them that night, I guess 

‘“‘In the first dawn they went out again—those two; when 
my father kissed my mother good-by we both understood. 
But they brought back nothing alive; and by afternoon 


{ Continued 
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“SHE SHUDDERED AND TRIED TO DRAW AWAY. 


BUT SHE COULDN’T; AND PRESENTLY SHE GAVE 


A 


GREAT SOB “THE LIGHT—THI 








ia O SPEAK of the in- 
fluence of women in 
polit cs 1s mislead- 
ing Women have a part 
in politic il affairs, not 
mere influence upon them 


Chey are neither outsiders 


nor mere onlookers at the 
political game. Yesterday 
that wasnottrue. Yester- 


were in fact 
outsiders and spectators, 


day women 


who sometimes amused 
themselves with a mild 
partisan hip oO! external 


participation, and occa 
ionally took part in the 
dinner-party and teacup 
political maneuvering 
whereby, according to ro- 
mantic historians, mo- 
mentous political issues 
were sometimes deter- 
mined. They do not have 
to be content with that 
today. The devious times 
of indirection are over- 
past. Woman today ex- 
erts a power, not a mere 
influence, in politics—an 
independent power co- 
equal with the power of 
man. She has stepped out 
of her orchestra seat and 
the leading 
woman in the play. 

It may well be asked 
in what manner the new 
player is conducting her- 
self, how apt she is to 
seize the spirit of the 
piece, and how effective 
in carrying out her part. 
How compare 
individually with the vet- 
eran leading man, and 
what is the relative merit 
of his work and her work 
in the company ? 

To change the simile, 
one fact has been demon- 
strated beyond peradventure, which is that women _ in 
politics play an absolutely clean game. They have brought 
the highest standards into a contest that has commonly 
been sullied by shady and evil practices. They are not 
only opposed to everything that is underhand and ques- 
tionable, but ready to take the field actively against it. 
That is the first and perhaps the most fundamental of all 
the facts about women in politics. 

If the advent of women into politics means the purifica- 

1 ss 1 


tion of political methods and the application of moral prin 


become 


does she 


ciples to government her advent is an unmixed blessing 
Che foundation of health and efficiency in all human affairs 
is honesty and courag nd these are the very qualities 
which women have brought a1 vill continue to bring into 
Ameri in life 


1 lic 
Che World War was followed by a widely recognized let 
le all over the world. We have had and we 
till have our share in this inheritance of debilitated char 
acter Many remedies have been proposed, and relief has 


down Im mor 


been sought in many quarters. My own conviction is that 
deliverance is coming to the American people mainly through 
the agency of American womanhood. 


(leaning the Political House 


Mi CONVICTION is based on the striking contributions 
4 lately made by women to political progress not only in 
Pennsylvania but in many other states. Women like to clean 
the political house as much as they do the physical house in 
which they live If they are given half a chance, and they 

likely to take that chance whether they are 
given it or not, | am inclined to think they will end by clean 
ing up the politics of the whole earth. 

I do not mean that the function of mere man will be or 
should be reduced to zero. As a member of that sex I insist 
that we are not yet obsolete; but at this stage of the world's 
history it is certainly fair to recognize that man as a polit- 
ical leader is flounderin than 


ire extremely 


about and needs even more 
50 per cent of codperation from womankind 
The part played by women in the 


s 


Republican primary 
contest in Pennsylvania this spring, which resulted in my 
nomination for governor, furnishes an apt illustration of how 
women handle political questions No one, I hope, will 
take oftense if | describe what | ypened is nearly as 
be from the 1 record and with 
an hon st 


l may 


i] 
point of view of the historica 
effort to avoid all bias or ill wiil. 
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The NUCH g of . Women alors ef 


in “Politics 


By 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Senator Penrose, the veteran leader of the Republicar 
party in Pe: yivania, died December 31 of last year. He left 
behind him a number of sn et powerful groups cor 
testing among themselves for the Penrose mantle. The time 
was therefore ripe for a new deal among the politicians. It 
was also ripe for a new deal in the politics of the state—tim« 
for the people to take a hand 1 put new blood into the 


party organization, 

When it was suggested that the Chief Forester of Pennsyl 
vania should become a candidate for governor at the primary 
election it was seen at once that the only way to win was to 
bring to his support the majority of the women voters. 

The Republican women had not been thoroughly amal 
gamated into the various parts of the old machine, because 
they could not be held in any organization merely for the 
organization’s sake. They demanded a definite purpose 
the nearer to a crusade the better. They wanted something 
to do in which they could believe with all their hearts and 
for which they could work and work hard, and they found it 
in the } light 


up the me 


romise of one candidate to let in the ind clean 


ss at Harrisburg. The pri 
in politics, so far as my experience goes, is in moral issues. 
The keynote of the Pennsylvania campaign was such an 
issue—to restore our political standards to an honorable 
plane. It was worth fighting for, and the women threw 
themselves heart and soul into the fight. 

When the candidacy of the writer was announced on 
March thirteenth last he was wholly without organization 
support. The old Progressive movement, in which he ran for 
United States senator in 1914, was quiescent. The Repub- 
lican party was reunited, although there were no less than 
four regular candidates for the governorship, each represent- 
ing a different faction’of the m 


In order to eliminate the new omer, 


interest of women 


1¢ hine 


who represe nt d no 


faction of the machine, the opposition tried to unite on a 


single candidate, and in the end succeeded in doing so, 
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ilthough one of the retii 
ing contestants, himst 
representing the deman 
for better things in pol 
tics, threw his influen 
iway from the regul 
choice ind tow ird the i 
dependent candidate. 


From. the be 


women h id a most IM po 


Pinnin 


tant part in the fight 
Mrs. Barclay H. Wa 
burton led the way. I: 
1 ¢ capa ty < V1 
Rey 
be | te ¢ rec 


led the vice chairmen (¢ 
{ the county com 
mittees, who are women 
against the machine can 
didate. With a liberal 


minded and courageous 


most ¢ 


Republican women, they 


controlling 
campaign, 


part in the 
It is no secret 


date was among the most 
active and effective of al 
the workers who enliste 
the aid of the wome: 
voters, 

Most of the wome: 
were interested not in 
political fight as such, but 
in a cause that was pre 
eminently moral. The 
knew that the old-tin 
politicians were more th: 
indifferent to humanit 
rian lawsaffecting childre 


ind women. On the oth 


oO 
You d 
not have to debat« 

issues with women. It 


these questions 


enough for them to knov 
the facts. 


Che opposition could find hardly a single woman promi 
nent in civic and club life among its supporters, while liter 
ally thousands of such women rallied to the independer 
banner. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Pennsy 
vania gave its official indorsement on the ground that tl! 
independent candidate favored the strict enforcement of th 
prohibition law along with 
books Chis body of women 


all other laws upon the statut 


is well organized throughout tl 


ite and became L powerl il factor in the final re ilt Phe 
worked most effectively as an organization, 

I W el | re i C ( 

Ver | l \ 1 wv ( ha i¢ | ol 
| ( I id vote Lal i¢ la pre iden ici { ind 
political battk Sut they had been treated contemy 
) 1) I " 1 the were p erly rese I 


Bosses Ignored the “Petticoat Vote 


‘te machine politicians had as low an estimate of the p 
litical strength of women as they had of their intelligen¢ 
They ignored what they called ‘the petticoat vote" an 
employed tactics against the independent candidate whi 
would have thrown the women to his support in overwheln 
ing numbers if they had not been for him already for oth« 
reasons. The use of mud and poison gas is not regarded | 
women as a part of civilized methods of political warfar 
rhe elimination of such cheap and unimaginatiy 
methods from political campaigns will be one of the effe 
of the entrance of women into politics. We shall have t 
thank them for that, and it will be a great thing to than 
them for. 

In striking contrast with the stand of the machine, tl 
independents frankly addressed much of their appeal direct] 
to the women, realizing not only that they formed potential 
a full half of the voting strength, but that their whole ten 
ency was to set right above expediency and a moral iss 
above loyalty to the machine. 

We had many very able women organizers, natur 
leaders, who toured the counties throughout the stat 
speaking everywhere and using every legitimate 
persuasion, and so far as mere 
women surpassed the men; but 


YTOss, 


means ( 
ictivity was concerned, tl 
there was this importa 
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had from the beginning a 
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‘Me Say This for the Films 


GREAT joy is seldom definable. 
Usually it cannot be molded into 
words at all until after there has 
been some little reflection; but 
the night that I saw The Birth of a Nation 
I knew that I wanted to be in the pictures. 
I had much the same sort of vibration or 
that I had when I saw the Grand 
I do not seriously mean that this 
great as the Grand Cajfion, nor that 
m ightily, but both left me wordless. 
\ccordingly, when D. W. Griffith offered me a ten weeks’ 
ntract I was quite willing to leave the stage for a while. 
I am in the I like the work much better 





he first tu 
ture seemed to me so 


lmpre ssed 





ne so mi 


Now that pictures, 


an the theater. I suppose, however, I would find the same 
in any medium that would give me an excuse to exercise 
ood health and vitality. And the films satisfy my desire 


As prepa n for the theater I had studied elo 
pere. When I first I 
tage | played in the classic drama for a time with Frederick 
Warde, and I once achieved for my work in Hamlet this 
notice from a critic: ‘‘Mr. Warde’s supporting company 
vas bad, but worst of all 
vas Douglas Fairbanks as 
|_aertes.”’ 

Not so much on account 
f this notice, but because 
f the fact that acting in 
Shakspere meant playing 
m the road, | gave up my 
outhful ambition. | 
vanted to stav in New 
York. I wanted to be a 
IcCess Accordingly, in- 
tead of roles | 
laved modern young men, 
oung men about town and 
lert young reporters, as in 


Jeisarte, lencing ind Shaks went on the 


the classic 


Phe Gentleman from Mis- 
ssippi and in The Cub. 
or five years I went from 


ne play in New York to 
nother. I had had enough 
{the road. And the lines 
it | had studied with the 
pe that I1 ight one day 
eclaim them in the theater 
ive proved very useful to 
iraphrase for captions and 
tles in the 
m plays. 

My first picture was sug 
sted by one of the plays 
had appeared in on the 
W. H. Crane 

Bingham, Patricia 
linge and I had played 
a modernized version of 
ronson Howard's old 
iv, The Henrietta. Crane 
ted his familiar rdle of the 


vner of the famous mine, 


making of my 


tage, 
i\melia 





i | vas Bertie, ‘the 
b.”’ This character had 
yinal —_ p ert . 
rt Rol Y e the 
C1 ( ind 1 Cl 
title Che L, hi 
chara i piace | I 1 
anes ik 


fith’s supervision, my 
motion picture. 


‘A Big Order 


« 


— early part of the 
film was quite orderly, 
it toward the end one or 
vo stunts were introduced, 
nd it was the response of 
idiencesto these that filled 
th athletics the 
my next pictures, 


scenarios 
Reggie 
lixes In, His Picture inthe 
Double Trouble 
nd Manhattan Madness. 
But this quick action 
hich proved effective on 


ipers, 


escreen—heretoforeit had 
en considered that the 
imera recorded best only 


otion of exaggerated slow- 
not, so far as lI 
is concerned, a new thing. 
had always been inter- 
ted in stunts and in 
imes and had always 
orked at them; at first be- 


tuse of mere energy and 


Ss was 


DOUGLAS 


vitality and the desire to keep in motion, and then because 
I found that the work was good for me. 

Long before The Lamb I had done similar stunts on the 
in fact, it was this sort of thing that commended me 
first New York manager, William A. Brady, who 
always liked bustle, speed and energy in the plays that he 
directed. In a later play in which | appeared, Hawthorne 
of the U. S. A., I made my first appearance by vaulting a 
wall, and at the end of the third act | sprang from a balcony 
to the throat of the villain. 

Recently a little boy of about five, who had been admitted 
to the studio in Hollywood, came up to me: “Are you 
Dou 


glas Fairbanks?” I owned up. He did not seem con 


stage; 


to my 


He tated and then pointe 1 to one of the studio 
led 


| } 
idtiti s 


| p over that house he commar 


Che athletic side of my film work has, I fear, been mis- 
understood by others in addition to this very youthful critic. 
Now I am tickled to death that athletics brought me recog- 
nition in the films; in fact, for a time I was so pleased that I 


By DouUGLAS FAIRBANKS 





lost sight of the purpose of these stunts and may 


have overdone the effect Never were these 

things intended for an exhibition of physical 

prowess or as feats attractive in themselves 
Just as a smile reflects good ire from within, thes 
things reflect the indomitable s t it} 

Youth, it ha ilways seemed to 1 e, travels in lines of 
straight action, and if a fence is in the w t to be vault 
Gates are made for the old, as stair re gauged for them 
Youth does not take one step at 

And I have been playing young 

I did not consciously as D’Artagna ee Musk 
teers perform a single stunt that D’Artag self might 
not have don The standing slide down the | ilusti ide, 
after the audience with Richeli has been objected to by 
some critics b iuse it 1s not lL) ~ 1) S 
lero mignt Ww I 

is not out of t I 

The slide was liked even in France, where there was 


much minute criticism of the film—criticism which so often 
ended with the words: ‘‘Jamais Dumas; toujours Doug- 
las’’ (Never Dumas; always Douglas 

All this, of course, Was 
very friendly, for the Amer- 
ican film has won many ad- 
mirers, not only in France 
but the world around. The 
correspondence of any 
studio will amply prove 
this. There is another proof 
of the vogue of the Amer- 
ican films, and that is that 


both the English and the 
German producers, becaus¢ 
of the popularity of the 


American films, have been 
forced to product plays of 
our West and stories of our 


I have 


frontier. 


seen some 
of this in which cowboys 
se English saddles and 
wear cloth-fringed chaps of 
the Kit Carson period. But 
n spite ol these viditie 
of eq pme ad we lu 
( ents t ( 1 cause 
American audiences to 
howl, the drama has be 
enerally sound enough and 
e background so pleasing 
the films have id 
well 
I do not mean to imply 
t our own pictures ol the 
West have always felt the 


» be 


rge or responsibility t 


iccurate and truthful. | 


country of vast distan 
wrth ¢ . y 
with iny miles to 
cow-punchers do nt 

1 ’ 
tr top ada | 


a7 
t " i } 
n our West | 
lor and romance « ( 
ld West were the result of 
conditions that had 


changed, and it did not 
seem worth while for the few 
remaining cow-punchers to 
keep up an interest in a 
thing which was lapsi 


Pay { Gly anital 
But f Ss re ’ 


go to 
\ few ea igo I to 
e olt films, 1] I 
| oddl lap 

ichine i g t 

Hopi Indiar \rizon 

Part of tl D> had be¢ 

1 KCT) i ti 5s 5 ‘ i) I ‘ 

| in ‘ t ' If 
| 1 twenty-five 

ns who saw the fil 
eel : iets, ees é wn J that night”’ had the year 
FAIRBANKS IN HIS SCREEN VERSION OF ROBIN HOOD” (Continued on Page 117) 














EN sniffed rapturously as she pried 
into the brown leaves with small, 
ruthless fingers. This time, this time 

it must be true! She poked relent- 
lessly for a feverish second, and then 
pounce don her discovery with a little 
shriek of excitement. The first ar- 
butus—pink and white, wholly fragrant 
and enchanting! Alas, poor Peggy; 
: poo! Don, far from the scene of actior 

| Columbus burst into an exultant chant, a trifle 
to melody and words, but all compact of the 
ch f the bright March day, a day of scurrying white 
brown leaves, of riotous streams and tossing 








poor, 





You would have sworn that it was autumn had it not been 
lor an oc ision il rec kle SS bird, the gentle r blue ol the sky 


the en green buds and the velvet pussy willow And 
little Pen, with her { e hid in the wer 

1¢ th joyous pring grow larg j her heart 

Whereupon she lifted her voice and sang, a very pean of 


joy, that wandered on and on. 

“Seems as though you were sort of enjoyin’ life,’ re- 
marked a deep voice quite casually. 

Pen sat back on her heels, surveying the intruder with 
imperturbable calm. It took a good deal to surprise Pen. A 
man was standing a few feet off, leaning against a tree. He 
looked quite incredibly long, though in some miraculous way 
he escaped being lanky, and he was extraordinarily graceful, 
if so dainty a word as grace can be associated with so much 
strength. It was decidedly the primitive grace of the tiger. 
And he was brown, brown, brown, with only an occasional 
glint of white teeth to relieve the stern monotony of skin and 
hair. He possessed a pair of deep-set, lazy gray eyes and a 
chin whose uncompromising 
firmness made the very Rock 
of Gibraltar seem wabbly; 


wordl|« SS 
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assured her. “If you ask me I think it was Lazarus that 
belonged in torment for not givin’ that poor rich sinner a 
drop.” 

“If you want it that badly,’’ said Pen graciously, ‘I'll 
help you to get one. There’s a spring near here; it’s pretty 
hard to get at, because it’s through the bushes, but you 
don’t look as though you'd mind much.” 

“Through the bushes?”’ mourned the stranger. ‘‘ Now 
isn't that awful? I might hurt my nice new shoes. But 
thirst will drive a man to dreadful things, and I’m dead if 
this lasts much longer. Suppose we worry along through 
' into the mouth of ’—well, i 
inyhow, if you're awfully gentle I'll try to keep up 

[ think you’re very queer,’ said Pen with engaging 
frankness as she led the way through the brush. 

“Tam; but you’re the first one that ever found it out so 
quick. What made you guess it ?”’ 

“Why,” hesitated Pen, ‘‘you know, you don’t talk as 
though you’d ever read The Light Brigade. You 
you —”" 

“I’m on,” quoth the stranger serenely. ‘‘ You mean that 
that’s one of those things known only to the higher few. 
Well, I’m one of them. I’m chuck-full of culture.” 

“‘T didn’t mean that a bit,’’ Pen said frankly. ‘‘Every- 
body’s read The Light Brigade; why, even Peggy knows it 
by heart, and she’s only seven, and awfully stupid.” 

“Then what are you drivin’ at?”’ 


the jaws of death, never mind 











“It’s hard to say,’’ protested Pen. ‘And I suppose 
it’s silly of me, but I got the idea that you were—you 
were—one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

Again the flash of white, so swift that it seemed al 
most an optical illusion. ‘I don't know whether you're 
handin’ that out for a compliment or an insult, but 
thanks, just the same. It sounds all right to me.”’ He 

stopped abruptly as though struck by a sudden thought 
“But what put you on? Was I triflin’ with the Englisl 
language? I had an idea I was getting on fine.” 
There was a vaguely troubled note in his 
Pen with compunction. 
she said gently. “Only, don't you see, it's just a little 
different ?”’ 
**T see,’’ said the stranger, and this time he didn’t smile 
“Oh, ves, I guess Nature’s the only one that's fool enough to 


voice that filled 


‘l think you Spe ik beautifully 


take me fora nobleman. But I thought I was gettin’ bette: 
He stopped abruptly, holding it a great bronze | 11 
Pen 

Thanl io. § iess | 


Spokette.”’ 

““Spokette?’’ echoed Pen, 

“‘Spokette, Wyoming. It’s a good city too; 
to leave it.” 


| Was a fool 


HE STOOD towering over Pen, and though his face was 
graver than ever, there was no bitterness in his tone. 
Pen decided that he was much too big to be cross, and she de 
cided, too, that next to Garrick and Dearly Beloved, and, of 
course, her prince, she liked him better than anyone she 
knew. That being settled, he must stay. 
“T thought you were thirsty.” 
‘“*T guess I was,”’ he acquiesced remotely. Sut it doesn't 
matter now. You get overanything if you wait long enough.” 
Pen put out two impulsive 
little hands, clutching hi 
—~ arm. ‘Please!”’ she begged 


“4 





and there was even a kind of 
fierce determination in the 
strong, upward sweep of his 
thick, brown hair. He was 
clad ina sper ies of uncon- 
ventional riding clothes, with 
a soft gray hat in his hand, 
and his shirt open a little at 
the neck, showing the strong 
bronze column of his throat. 
yIEN completed her inspec- 
tion with a curt little nod 
of approval. “I am,’ she 
vouchsafed, “enjoying it aw- 
fully. Aren’t you?” 

‘*So-so,”’ said the stranger 
laconically, with a depressing 
lack of enthusiasm. 

“You look though you 
could enjoy it lots,’’ said Pen. 
‘So I s’pose you're lazy. Are 
you?” 

“Well, no,’ he drawled 
with just a glint of the white 
teeth; ‘‘that’s not generally 
reckoned in with my vices.” 








= Then oO! ething s the 
itter witl uu, said Per 
And y n't look 
gh ( ) 
| \\ iteve 
f you okin’ around 
for lescrip replied the 
Cl )] < his great 





nd so easily 
that Pen 
iration, ‘‘] 
would do 


th to the 


ind noiselessly 


ped with adn 
ucss plain cCTaZy 

well as any other 

‘Really crazy ?’’ demanded 
Pen, a trifle nervously. 
Spiders and lunatics were the 
only objects that struck ter 
ror to her unregenerate small 





Not just vet; we don't 
{ ‘ ’ } | 
yin lor Kin much avout 
w he ‘ ean gone 


|} — was so grave that 
it was quite a minute 


before she saw that it was 
funny Then the dimples 
e into commission. “I 
pose not,’ she igreed 


Llow did you get here 
Rode,” 


I tied Polly upa piect bacl 


said the stranger 


It's right pretty, and Iw 
for a drink 


\! vou very thi 








‘**We're right here, and I've 
worked awfully hard. And 
there’s such lots of things | 
want to ask you. Are you a 
real cowboy?” 
‘I've had some 
with 


icquaint 


icknow]l 


| ance cows,” 

| edged the stranger “But 
that was before | went in for 

| culture. If you want m 
opinion Cows are more profit 
able.’’ He knelt at the sick 


of the cool, dark littl spring, 
apparently scooping out half 


its contents in one sweep of 
his hand. Then he rose 
‘That was mighty good; | 


thank you a lot. And now 
I'll be going.” He took a 
resolute step toward the 
opening in the brush an 
| there stopped, quite as reso 


| lutely. “No, I'll be blest if 


I will,’”’ he said simply, an 

















| he sat down. ‘I'm like you 
I've worked too hard to to] 
now.” 
| Pen curled up beside hit 
1 \ h ] ( ¢ 
\ t ‘“Worke 
} } } ‘ l 


I should think it w 
agreed Pen sympathetica 
““And I just can’t see what 
you want with culture out i 
Spokette. Whatever are you 
doing it all for?” 


SVEN under the bronze of 

the quiet face she could 

see the slow scarlet mount 
up, up till it was lost in the 
crisp wave of the hair. But 
the steady eyes did not 
“Why, a friend of 
awtully strong for 
it,’ he said simply. ‘‘So I 
thought I’d have a try 


swerve, 
mine was 


too.’ 

“D’you like it?”’ 

“T’ve made some mighty 
good friends in books 
still hold that the biggest 
things are out of them.” 

Pen contemplated hin 
pityingly, with 
amazement at this heresy 
“*Everything’s in books,”’ sh 
declared uncompromising] 





eyes big 
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THAT I COULD BE HAPPY WITH 
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tg 3} sighted Their tediou 
OB sree Bd) ness exasperate their | 
@ & oe. By folly infuriate thei 1] 
Ibs P Mok si hort-s ohtedne ; beget l| 
rh il despair. The virtu | 
| } t ! ! ! | 
Ics 83) 1 red in the day of \| 
) discard along with ot} 
} t l ) tbl ' 
eq ill ittractive Thev forget the ex | 
ence ol florist make fetish of sobr | 
ind import dull details of business o1 
career into their domestic lives The 
} 
ogy: “scl “9 ' {| 
Wives aré greatly to be pitied, } 


Woman, being by necessity the practi- 
cal sex, naturally turns for her delight to 
all that is abstract in life. That is her 
reason for marrying, for a lover is always 
abstract until he becomes a husband. 
Fortunately for the race, she is not aware 
of this consequence until it is too late. 





She does not know that marriage will act 
upon the average lover as water acts on 
Portland cement and will bind him into 
a kind of conc rete, an immovable mass 


of solid virtues. | 
Wherefore woman is to be pitied. 
Lovers are neither to be pitied, ad- 
mired, greatly reprehended. Such 
exquisite torture is theirs that we should 
do ill to add to it. Ifa definition is de- 
manded, then a lover is a person gifted 
for a period of no specified limits—with 
the power to provide every conceivablk 
form of delight that one human mind is 


no! 


capable of conceiving—one, just one, 
mind you, since in other minds he may 
well induce sensations diametrically op 
posed to enchantment. 

Krom all of which preamble you 
well suppose that you are to be intro 


duced to a domestic triangle. But have 


no fear; it is a triangle with rounded 
nost a circle, and not a vi- 
and 


icquaintance, 


corners—al1 
ious circle at that, including Violet 
Ben Dalrymple and thei 

Ksmond, who was a very | 

Benjamin Dalrymple was a 
earnest about his job and 

his briefs in bed 
companionable proceeding. 

When Violet spoke to him he usually said ‘‘ Wha-a-t 
is though his mind had to be brought from some co 
tance before being in position toreply. He 
ly and was never irritable He w 


i with severet 


( 
Donald Joh: 
leasant young fellow inde ed 
tremendous 
too. He used to 
it night, which is not a very 


lawver, 
successful 


tucdy 


consideratio1 


rhe sict e was ever re with the ¢ 


[' WOULD be grossly unjust to ggest that \ 
was not interested in his business 


She was intensel\ 

nterested; she liked to hear about it, but not unnat 
lly she liked to hear about other things as well. Her 
tastes were conservative, and it is even possible shx 


might have enjoyed an occasional talk about herself. A 
cliet consisting ota singk dish, rep ated over and ove! 
wain, induces rebellion or fasting. \ iolet, however, was 
lar too good-natured to rebel and too kind-hearted to 
fast, but every now and then she felt the leastest shade of 
resentment, an uneasy sensation that perhaps she deserved 
more sweetness from life than life seemed disposed to pro- 
vide. Ina word, she yearned for something charming and 
o far as her husband was concerned —she 
And so of course she was cde presse d. 

And that was where the trouble came in. 

Dear old Ben was an excellent fellow and a kind husband, 
but domestically he was stupid. What little charm he once 
possessed had long ago been replaced by reasonableness, a 
shade of petulance, an inclination toward self absorption, a 
disinclination to take any trouble—and, although he never 
expressed it, a strong distaste for anyone save himself shat 
ing his wife’s society or rendering her service. It is to his 
discredit perhaps, but lots of men are like that; otherwis« 
the story of the dog in the manger would lose its point 

And that was where Donald John Esmond came in 

lo Donald nothing was too much trouble and no service 
too small to neglect. It was a sour-ce of real delight to him to 
get a taxi in the rain. He would travel for miles by rail and 
on foot to Violet the first bunch of early prim 
His self-abnegation was beyond belief, his intuition 


yearned in vain 


secure tor 


roses. 
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unbo nded And he wa 


is no doubt about that He delighte 


his sympathy 
there 
lighting 

He neither asked for nor expected a reward 
of his ambition was to be allowed to serve, 
with a grace and an understanding above prais« 

The Dalrymples lived in one of those jolly hous« 
south side of Kensington Gardens that face the tree 


The 


ind he 


pleasant gravel walks where perambulators are trundl 
children dash along on scooters and monthly nurse 

tubular capes carry very small parcels wrapped in 
shawls. There is no pleasanter situation in London. 
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HATEVER may be thought of the scientific 
value of the cosmogony of Genesis, however 
people may disagree as to the historicity of 
the deeds of Elisha, no matter how skeptical 
may be the general attitude toward the story 
of Jonah, the book of Proverbs is not obso- 











lete. It was written a long while ago but 

is more contemporary than this morning's 
newspaper. It cannot become de- 
moded; it has been, is, and always 
will be true; for it is founded on the 
eternal base of human nature, less 
ibic I toch nee than the solid rocks 
Mark Twain used to say that the 


River had the habit of 
changing its channel overnight, so that 
on each trip the pilot must be alert. 
But the channel of human conduct has never altered; 

the chart therefore remains the same. In a world 
where we know so little it is interesting to remember 

that for the main lines of action and behavior our 
knowledge is sufficient. Wisdom and folly are now 

what they have always been. It is not necessary to 

be a fool in order to discover the results of folly. There 

are thousands of fools today sufficiently obliging to act 

as examples, lending freely their experience, to the 

profit of observers. It is often said that Experience is the 
best teacher; but this is true only when we gain by the ex- 
perience of others. In the case of the sufferer, Experience 
is not the best teacher, because she charges more for her in- 
struction than it is worth. It does you no good to learn how 
you ought to have conducted your business when you are 
bankrupt; it does not help you to learn the proper diet when 
you are dying from poison. 


Mississippi 


But ye have set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my 
reprool 

1 also will laugh at your calamity; 
cometh; 

When your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction com 
eth as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish cometh upon you. 


I will mock when your fear 


The Book of Proverbs is a collection of wise sayings 
founded on observation of life. It is a clear revelation of 
human nature, showing that in Hebrew history they had the 
same varieties of humanity that now walk the streets of 
Manhattan. It is often called Hebrew Wisdom, but it should 
be called Human Wisdom, because all men and women and 
children are alike. It is a mingling of shrewdness and piety, 
energy and reverence. It does not point out every danger; 
but it shows the safe path. Its wisdom reaches far into the 
future; for though it does not tell us what is wrong with our 
automobiles—such engines then being unknown—it tells us 
how to drive in security. 

The famous Guidebook is mainly given up to definite, 
practical instructions; but it also contains a splendid hymn 
to Wisdom, wherein Wisdom is represented as being the first 
creation of God, practically coming into existence with the 


energy of the Divine Mind. Wisdom is older than the hills 
and the sea—and if mind be older than matter, it assuredly 
is. The prose of the book is specific and meant to help trav 
clers in this world in all emergencies, both private and publi 
dithculties: The necessity of having a good education; rela 
tions of parents and children, wives and husbands, street 
neighbor value of hard work and the danger of shiftless 


ness; perils of poverty and of wealth; civic duties, both in 
the courts and in trade; restraint in food, drink and speech; 
control of sensual and angry passions; and how in general to 


condu one self in society. 


Why We Quote Prow rhs 


NEITHER know nor care who wrote out all these prov- 
erbs; they are the accumulated wisdom and knowledge of 
many generations, brief and convenient summaries of con- 


cluct The important thing is not, Who wrote them? or, 
When were they written? but, Are they true? and, if so, 
What use shall we make of them? 


In the main, they teach the philosophy of moderation 
perhaps never more needed than now, when so many are 
extremists 

The two wisest men of modern times are Goethe and 
Franklin; they were fond of writing aphorisms and epi- 
grams, guides to life. All the wisdom of the great German 
ind the great American may be rightly regarded as foot- 
notes to the Book of Proverbs. 

When a man thinks, talks and acts well he has behind 
him the support of centuries of experience; when he behaves 
badly he is running counter to a force that has gained irre- 
sistible momentum by time. 

The percentage of alloy in this great book is small, for 
nearly is pure metal, that which remains after 
having passed the sharpest and most searching tests. This is 
why the verses are so frequently quoted, and why, without 
additional con they so often make a final answer to a 
well for public speakers and debaters to 
know this book; it is a quiver full of pointed arrows. 


every verst 
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Wisdom and Philosophy 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Whatever one may think of the statesmanship of W. J. 
Bryan, all fair-minded men will agree that he is an adroit 
speaker. In one of his numerous public debates, where he 
was characteristically exhibiting his command of the art of 
fencing with sharp language, his antagonist attempted to set 
a trap for him by a clever question; some in the audience 
wondered if Mr. Bryan would see the snare; their doubts 
were settled by his reply, which was simply a quotation from 
the first chapter of Proverbs: ‘Surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird.” 

It is interesting to observe that in the Proverbs a specific 
application often follows a general suggestion; as if to say, 
Here is the general truth, and here a definite illustration: 


Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is in the 
power of thine hand to do it. 

Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come again, and to morrow 
I will give; when thou hast it by thee. 


The author of the sixth chapter did not disdain to learn 
wisdom from the smallest animals; in his attacks on lazi- 
a universal sin—he saw that a bug might have more 
brains than a man and was therefore fitted to teach humanity: 


ness 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise: 

Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? when wilt thou arise out of 
thy sleep? 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as 
an armed man 


Much is said in these proverbs about strange women, who 
were then as now a menace to the individual and to society; 
there is one verse in the sixth chapter that sums up the 
whole question in a few words: 


But whoso committeth adultery with a woman lacketh under 
standing: he that doeth it destroyeth his own soul 


And dealing with this same vice, the wise man attempts to 
destroy the illusion by coupling consequences with conduct 
in a dramatic sequence: 


Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant 
But he knoweth not that the dead are there; and that her guests 
are in the depths of hell. 


Apart from the exhortations to good behavior, there are 
many passages which have nothing to do with ethics, but 
are simply revelations of the mind of man, shedding light in 
dark places, as: 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick — 

The heart knoweth his own bitterness; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy. “a 

Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful; and the end of that 
mirth is heaviness. 

In the twentieth century we hear much talk of disarma 
ment, because of the expense of armament, carrying burden- 
some taxation, and because nations know that they are not 
themselves to be trusted with battleships any more than a 
child can be trusted with a toy pistol. But the sure way to 
disarm one’s personal enemy is given in chapter fifteen: 


\ soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous words stir up 


anger. 


Curious that nine out of ten persons still do all they possibly 
can to strengthen the malignant purpose and fighting power 
of their antagonists. 

The limitless range of disaster brought about by fools is 
picturesquely set forth in this comparison, followed later by 
parental grief: 

Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, rather than a fool 
in his folly the father of a fool hath no joy. 
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The strength of true friendship is interpreted in this verse: 


A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity 
Che ease with which a reputation for wisdom can be gained 
and maintained was understood perfectly, then as now: 


Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise: and he 


that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of understanding 


[he reason for this is simple enough 
It is the belief, usually well founded, 
that a fool cannot keep his mouth shut 


\ post l 


James, in his famous 


f : ‘3 Phe ; 
7 a / fj e chapter on the untamable tongue, w i 
Cc g perhaps thinking of the following verse 


Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue: and they that love it shall eat the 
fruit thereof. 

The following passage undoubtedly was the cause of 
much lamentation among the children of Puritans: 

Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying. 

The question of personal honor, misunderstood 
through so many centuries, which false interpretation 
has largely added to the population of graveyards, is 
truly stated in the Proverbs: 

It is an honour for a man to cease from strife: but every fool will 
be meddling. 


The talk of bargainers has not greatly changed: 


It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: but when he is gone hi 
way, then he boasteth 


One of the favorite sources of humor in the medieval 
poems and plays was a woman with a bad temper; she was 
represented as a terror to the most valiant man. I wonder 
if she was as common in real life as on the stage and in 
fiction; and if so, was it because her disposition was ruined 
by her husband? In the Proverbs this character is re- 
peatedly mentioned: 


It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house 

It is better to dwell in the wilderne 
and an angry woman 


, than with a contentious 


Wilderness were paradise enow! 
\ continual dropping in a very rainy day and a contentiou 


are alike 


woman 


Hints for Babblers 


A sREAT many verses deal with opportune and inoppor- 
tune speech; nothing seems more beautiful than just 
the right word spoken in just the right way at just the right 
time; whereas nothing is more unbearable than the fatuous 
presumption of those numerous babblers who seem to have 
a positive genius for the inopportunt 


A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver 

As an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wis¢ 
reprover upon an obedient ear 

As the cold of snow in the time of harvest »is a faithful messer 
ger to them that send him: for he refresheth the il of his master 

On the other hand 

Whoso boasteth himself of a false ft is like cl ls and wind with 
out rain 

A man that beareth false witne igainst his neighbour is a maul, 
ind a sword, and a sharp arrow 


Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is like a broken 
tooth, and a foot out of joint 
As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an heavy heart — 
He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the 


morning, it shall be counted a curse to him. 


It would seem that even in those days the jovial back 
slapper usually selected the wrong time for his enthusiasm. 
Practical jokers were also common, and were regarded with 
the detestation they have always deserved: 


So is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, Am not I in 
sportr 


[he truly wise man not only does not trust others overmuch, 
he does not trust himself. Some Frenchman said that the 
biggest fool in the world was the man who believed he could 
know himself. The wisest man among the Greeks was 
Ulysses, and his wisdom was particularly shown in his dis- 
trust of his own heart and the preparations he made against 
himself. When he had been warned that the song of the 
Sirens was fatal he had the ears of his crew plugged, so that 
they could hear nothing, for he knew that sailors are not to 
be trusted with women. But his supreme wisdom was 
shown in the way he overreached himself, providing against 
his folly in advance. He wished to hear this ravishing 
melody, for he desired to have every possible experience; 
so he left his own ears unstopped but bade the sailors tie 
him securely to the mast and pay no attention to him if he 
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AST October I journeyed from Munich to 
the little Bavarian village of Oberammergau, 
armed with a personal introduction to Anton 
Lang, the artist potter who played the Christ 
in the Passion Plays of 1900 and 1910 and 
who is playing that rdle again this year. It was my 
ambition to paint this man and his fellow players as 
they really look while performing, a concession which 
hitherto had not been granted. 

When this man saw my permit from the press com 
mittee, without which no player is allowed to pose 
for any artist, he assured me he would gladly accom 
modate me. But he said he could not possibly do so be- 
fore the next spring. For he had not then been selected 
to portray the Christ in the 1922 production; also, 
he pointed out the prospective players in this year's 
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Franz Lang as the Right-Hand Thief 


Xaver Hochenleiter and Hans Mayr, Jr 
the Two (ross-Bearers 
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vith one Arriving in 
Paris he finds the old 
doctor laid up in the 
hospital because of an 
accident Time drags 
heavily until one day he 
receives a call from a 
distinguished-looking 
gentleman, who asks 
him to accept a paying 
mission for afew weeks 
in Switzerland. He is 
to go to a certain hotel 
and secretly observe a 
mysteriou lest by the 
name ot Grandon, 
Brett accept , alte! 

I persuasion. At 
the Chateau d’Avignon 
the manager pe rsonally 
looks after him. The 
first evening he meet 
Sir Melton Medway, a 
famous dramatist 
Phen abeautifulwomar 
from Vienna flirts with 





hit But his greate 
interest is aroused 

et Larned 

n girl who, Sit 

1 tells him, would 
be beautiful if she were 
dressed as she hould 
be The dramatist im 
mediately puts h 


theory 


to the test He 
brings from London his 
wardrobe mistress, wh 
very ingeniously gets 
Margaret to wear some 
wondertul dresses she 
has brought with her 
By this time Brett ha 


made a name for him 
f at the hotel as a 
physician He called 
to prescribe r the 
\ terious (srandon 
vhom he ve1 luntly 
te t vet t | ry 





f | 
| { Margaret as tat is th 
ul 
| like to see how she looks again in her old clothes,’ 
he had thought, ‘“‘and besides I might drop a hint about 
Medwa I'll have to use a lot of tact, but Tact’s my middle 
name. Anyhow I'll ask her if she likes him and see how shi 
takes it. I don’t think she'll be able to fool me much.”’ 
Which sounds, of course, delicious. 
He w the first in the din ng room Indeed, through an 
pen r that led into the next room he saw that the 
\ } ot 
“Msi \ B , M'sieur rises early 
morning 
M'sieut ( hat. | his pocket he drew 
ral er ga t ing look whicl 
a ( } (;reetings to he 
Y remember tl Ame id ho sat overt 
‘ i ght . KE B 
1, m’sic B ly, 1 eur 
y« Now wl 1 she generally « e down 
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**SUPPOSE THAT YOU 
AND I WERE RUN- 
NING THIS LITTLI 
PLANET WHICH AS- 
TRONOMERS CALI 
THE EARTH—WHAT 
CHANGES WOULD 
YOU MAKE IN THE 
WAY CHILDREN 


seen the birds id- 
denly raised its 

ind called for el 
tion ‘That's right, 
thought Brett, stop- 
ping to think it out 
ie There W yuld have 
had been shot. And 


be sides, | probably 
would have heard it. 
Funny! Couldn't 
have been a_ stone 
either. You can kill 
two birds with one 
stone, but not eight 
sparrows. I'll have 
another look when | 
get back. Perhaps the 
bread was doctored by 
somebody who didn't 
like sparrows, but I'll 
soon be able to tell 
that.” 

From where he 
stood he could see a 
long curve of the road 
that wound down the 
side of the moun- 
tain toward Mar- 
tigny; and presently 
the throb of a motor, 
rising sharply through 
the alr, drew his at 
tention to a car which 
was cautiously mak- 
ing its way down the 
grade, 


i ip {E rest of Gran- 
don’s guests go- 
ing home, I guess,’’ he 
thought. ‘I wonder 
what it’s all about 
anyhow. Another 
king for Zenda? An- 
other return from 
Elba? Still—vyou'd 
certainly think that 
someone ought to 
recognize him. They 
don’t just take a 
Mister Nobody to pull 
off a stunt like that.’ 


Climbing is a pr 


the sanitarium till the 


Ticket for-Adventure — xishriettce 


By GEORGE WESTON 


Arthur I. keller 


T/lustrations by 


“Cheer up, Jules,’ said Brett you're going to get it 
anyway.” As he drank his coffee he decided to pay a visit 
to the sanitarium. ‘‘Not just yet, though,” he thought. 


1} 


She'll be busy first tl ing the 1 ning lll w Lit till 


EANWHILE he decided to try old Montanvert, follow- 
M ing the path which he could see from his window up- 
ind it was while walking around to the back of the 
chAteau a few minutes later that he came across the birds. 
hey were lying in a scattered group, eight small sparrows, 

bs which had evidently been 


Stairs 


around a handful of bread crun 
thrown upon the ground for a bait. 

‘‘Some sportsman with a shotgun,” thought Brett, look- 
ing up \ fine, brave hunter, whoever he 
was. I'll bet he didn’t even wear armor when he did it. Just 
boldly sneaked up to the “window and pulled the trigger.” 

He was nearly half a mile up Montanvert when a thought, 

a: hat j 


wl 1¢ h | i 1 been taking shape in his mind 


i 


at the windows. 


ever since he had 


following da [Too many visitors in 
the afternoon,”’ he thought. ‘It’s doubt- 
ful if I'd get a chance to see her alone.” 

He remembered the birds then, but they were gone; and 
he was bent over, searching for traces of feathers, when a 
window in the kitchen opened, and Jules put his head out 
he who had received Brett’s two-franc note that morning 

‘*M’sieur is looking for something? M’sieur has lost some- 
thing?’ he sympathetically asked. 

‘‘No; but there were some sparrows here this morning, 
and I was wondering where they had gone.”’ 

“Out, oui, oui. It was the chauffeur who took them, 
m'sieur.”’ 

“The chauffeur of the car that came yesterday ?”’ 
; In a little brown box he put them, just 
before he started the car for Martigny this morning.”’ 

Following an obvious chain of thought, Brett looked up at 
Grandon’s window and there caught sight of the whiskered 
secretary, who was staring down at him with an evil eye. 

“I’m glad I’m not a sparrow myself,”’ he thought, consid- 
ering this look as he went upstairs, “‘or, from the way Don 
Whiskerandos looked just now, there might have been 
another little brown box for me.”’ 

That night Brett was the first to reach the bay window in 
the dining room. Margaret's table was still unoccupied. 
Again, as on the previous evenings, it had been beautified by 
flowers and an electrolier shad nt silk. Brett 
was admiring the flowers whe ymething else 
which didn’t please him so wel is set for two. 
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‘Medway’s going too fast,’’ he flared up to himself. ‘I’m 
ing to talk to him, and tell him the promise is off. ‘Stand- 
g back in the wings’! I see him doing it! If that’s the way 
’s going to stand back in the wings, Margaret ought to 

now about those dresses.”’ 

He was still fuming nicely when Medway entered alone 

nd walked to his chair opposite Brett. 

‘Welcome home,” said the latter, feeling somewhat 

shamed. “I thought you were going to desert me again.”’ 

“Why?” 

Brett indicated the next table. ‘‘Set for two,’ said he. 

‘Not for me. Perhaps the waiter made a mistake.”’ 


“Mistake nothing! 
th } 


If she comes in alone I’m going to sit 
ee 


her to make up for last night.”’ 
3' | Margaret didn’t appeal alone When at last she 
reached her table M. Grandon was with her, his enormous 
overshadowing her, his head more leonine than ever 
) ssing the waiter with a majestic flourish, he seated het 
er h bows id en took his place opposit« It 
as nothing, Dut he 1 e it a ceremony worthy ol the 
len Age, when men wert gger than they are now, and 
en were worthy of ther 
Now whi t do you think ol that -" asked Bre tt 
Evidently Medway didn't think much of it. ‘‘ Who is this 
antontes . >’? he grumbled beneath | at 
| M g 9 
| ‘ 
ti air he watcne | Grandon, even is the 1 gn 
ore he had been given the opportunity of studying Med- 


s methods; and comparing the effect of the two upon 

\largaret, he couldn’t help thinking that Medway’s style 

hardly the best. The thought aroused another, and 

Brett no longer smiled. 
I wonder—exactly 


asked 


what he thinks of her,” he 


himself, repeating his question of the previous evening. 


” 


\nd 1 wonder—exactly—what she thinks of him. 
Che dapper little man in plum-colored livery was waiting 
them; and, looking through the window, Brett caught 

ght of the sentry. ‘Yes, and here inside again, his body- 
irds are looking after him.” 

\nother thought entered his mind. ‘‘I wonder if he’s 
e highly placed person who's gone a bit queer, and these 
n are making sure that he doesn’t hurt somebody.” 

But reason and both said ‘‘No”’ to that. ‘In- 

ad of having the sort of visitors that come to see him,” 


instinct 
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he thought, ‘*he’d be 
Oh, dozens of reasons. 
ever he is. 


alienists. 
who 


entertaining committees o 
No; he floats on an even 
He’s a thundering big ship; that’s all.” 

It was evident, he saw again, that at least to some extent 
Margaret liked Grandon. Her eyes were on him more than 
they had been on Medway, and every time he looked up at 
her from his plate—and he didn’t look at his plate very 
often—a smile seemed to rise, unbidden, to her eyes and lips. 

Now and then Brett caught one of his sentences, Homeri 
in size and freighted with power: ‘‘ Now suppose you had 
charge of all the children in the world—undisputed charge, 
mind you, with power to do whate ver vou like d to have the 1 
brought up happy and strong and well fs 

With h he window, Medway 


I 
| ] 
Keel, 


s back to the 


i openly sulke 
“You'd better snap out of that and get studious,”’ thoug 
Brett. ‘You're standing back in the wings now gh 
but you don’t seem to enjoy the w they’! in 9 
\fter dinner, Medway still sulking, Brett went out on 
terrace and hadn't been out there long when Grandon joins 
h [he moon was in its first quarter that night, and tl 
stars were like diamonds on dark blue velvet. From ins 
came the music of the gypsies, nh Idling the selves I 
evening Iness, and across the parapet, dimly seen 11 


moonlight, stood the snow topped peaks ol the Mont 4 
range, like t he hooded chorus of some tupen 1 US pl 
M | é ( 


BE a opportunity might have been made to order, but 
Brett found himself stumbling when he sought for words 
to express the idea within him. 

‘““Miss Larned is an American,’’ he began awkwardly 
enough, ‘“‘andsoam I. Inaddition to that, I introduced you. 
Now as far as I know, she has no friends here, but és 

“Mon ami! Monami! I beg of you, no more!”’ exclaimed 
the other. “Entitled to every respect, you were about to 
say? Youare right. You are right. She is fit to be queen of 
the world, this young compatriot of yours.’’ More than ever, 
then, he was the Grand Monarque. More than ever, then, his 
words should have been ushered in by a flourish of trumpets. 

Amused a little perhaps, but impressed as well, Brett 
threw out a chance line. ‘But queen of th 
world,” he said, smiling, ‘‘it is necessary first to havea king.’ 

*““What would you call a king?” 

““A king? Why, a king’s a king.” 


to have a 





MELODIES EVER SET TO IMMORTAL WORDS 


’ 


‘Yes, But now 
other. ‘‘Suppose that a man 
power of life and death over every living creature on the 
Could he be the king if he wished?” 

Brett felt a growing sense of uneasiness. 
could stop him,”’ he said at last. 


VOCs. 


let us SUppoOse SOI iethin Sa said the 


shoul 


globe. 


who 


‘Then let me tell you something, mon ami,’’ said the 
other. He drew a full breath, and continued in a voice that 
had a touch of pain in it: ‘The king of the world i6 Ft" 

Vv) 
— was still staring after Gra n who, with M 
garet by his side, was now walkin; e side of 1 
narapet. when Medwav cros ' or 
. P 
He x the | 

B GG | 

ainne¢ 

yuNnles, sud S t 

( t hese tte g r 
lire yn Those g : 

e,”’ he told hims \t he’d 

t ut oe O } 

| 


| 
lat much.” 

Evidently he wasn’t the only one wl wishe 
the last half minute Medway had been standing | 
watching the disappearing figures as the 
along the curve of the crescent. 

‘“T wonder who he is, that man 
again in the voice of displ asure 


tl it 
For 
his side, 


vanished 


Grandon,’’ Medway began 


It was on the tip of Brett’s tongue to say, ‘‘He says he’s 
the king of the world,”’ but he didn’t. There are some things 
too trivial, and some too prodigious, to be repeated 

‘““What do you think of him, Medway ?”’ he asked. 

“‘T think he has a history,” said the other at one ‘O 
course I can see now that half the hotel is watching | 

‘But if he has a history, what t?”’’ persisted Brett 

“Ts it possible for a man | juire hist 


Europe and still remain unk 
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Nis. Dumptys Dilemma 


(pyaseeay HE Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe wa By SARAH ADDINGTON her guest and began to stir her own tea vigorously. $ 








ke *) busy making broth on ifternoon when Was LOINnKINng was the Old Woman for this was indee 
she looked out through the lowest button dilemma for the Dumptys, and the Old Woman want 
hole of her home and spied Mrs. Dumpty ], idaiss Ft ee Jar ; to help them out of it if she could. So she stirred a 
coming up the walk , I/ustrations by Clark and N@ne) Fay stirred and stirred her tea, making a great clatter, wl 
“Why, Mrs. Dumpty, this ts a sur- Mrs. Dumpty sat looking sadly at hercup. And fina 
prise !’’ cried the Old Woman, for it was the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe set her cup dov 
esis} the first time Humpty’s mother had been “T know,” murmured the Old Woman sympathetically. noisily, with a great light in her eye. ‘‘Well, Mrs. Dumpt 
seen abroad since the poor boy’s recent misfortune. “|T’m so “But Humpty doesn't suller any pain, does he? : why don't you ride a co khorse to Banbury Cross and get 
glad to see you. Do come right in.”’ Mrs. Dumpty’s face cleared. ‘No, not a bit!’’ she an- wheeled chair there?” she exclaimed triumphantly. 
But Mrs. Dumpty could not muster a smile in answer to swered. ‘But, Old Woman, what do you suppose the 
the Old Woman's cordial greeting. She was a jolly little doctor says he must have now?” 11—-AGs. Dumpty (onsiders /t 
pudding of a lady with a round face and no waistline what- “T haven’t the faintest notion,”’ declared the Old Woman. , , 
ever, but today her mouth drooped at the corners and she ‘A wheeled chair!’ Mrs. Dumpty’s little eyes bulged as A THIS suggestion Mrs. Dumpty stared at the O 
looked very worried, as indeed she had looked all these weeks — she told her news. Woman in amazement. It was a daring idea— M1 
of Humpty’s confinement. “I just thought I'd run over a “A wheeled chair!’’ repeated the Old Woman Who Lived Dumpty had never been to Banbury Cross in her whole li! 
while,” she said to the Old Woman. ‘‘Humpty’s asleep.” ina Shoe. ‘‘ Well, whatever in the world is that?” but it was a sensible one, too, for surely if any place wou 
Of course!"’ exclaimed the Old Woman Who Lived in a “Tt’s a chair with wheels on it,’’ explained Mrs. Dumpty. have a wheeled chair, Banbury Cross would be that plac 
Shoe delightedly “I’m so glad you did, Mrs. Dumpty. ‘ You see, Old Woman, if Humpty could be pushed around in Mother Goose had been to Banbury Cross time and aga 
Now come right in.” a wheeled chair, it would be almost —not quite, but almost and she had reported it to be a flourishing center, with 
Mrs. Dumpty sighed heavily. She was very fond of the as good as walking.” many as a dozen shops. 
Old Woman, but it was an ordeal to climb into that shoe “Why, of course!’ agreed the Old Woman. ‘‘ What won't Mrs. Dumpty opened her mouth into a little round “O 
every time she wanted to call, and she had always said she they be thinking up next ?”’ she concluded admiringly. then closed it again and finally spoke. ‘‘Why ——” s 
didn’t know why in the world the Old Woman didn't call “But’’—Mrs. Dumpty’s face became troubled again brought out. It was such a truly astonishing idea she ji 
Jack-of-all-trades and let him build a few steps up to the ‘there isn’t a wheeled chair in all of Pudding Lane I've couldn't grasp it all at once. And yet, too, the minute t 
shoe. However, the Old Woman was queer about her home, been to the butcher’s and the baker’s and the candlestick- Old Woman had spoken Mrs. Dumpty knew that to go 
ind so now Mrs. Dumpty bravely lifted one fat little foot for maker's, and they haven't any. And all the king’s horses Banbury Cross was the very thing to do. 
the climb, and pretty soon, panting and pink, she had and all the king’s men, which the king has so generously “Why not?’ the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe w 
scrambled into the shoe put at my disposal'’—here Mrs. Dumpty straightened upa_—_ urging her. ‘‘ You could go one day, come back the next, a 
And how is Humpty?” inquired the Old Woman Who _ bit proudly —‘‘even they have no wheeled chair. And mean- stay at the Threepenny Inn all might. It’s a very fine il 
Lived in a Shoe, as she hastened to put the kettle on while my poor Hunrpty sits by the window in his rocker.”’ I hear.” 
‘He will never be any better,” answered Mrs. Dumpty She was ready to cry, poor thing Mrs. Dumpty hesitate never traveled,” s 
idly He will never walk another step. Oh, Old Woman, The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe brought her a cup’ ventured timidly, her fa v quivering with t 


if he had only not sat on the wall that day ——'’ of tea without a word, and without a word sat down beside excitement of merely thin ut traveling. 
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“Good time to begin,’ replied the Old Woman ener- 
etically. 

“It’s as far as ten miles,’’ Mrs. Dumpty objected feebly. 

“The end of the world is farther,”’ was the Old Woman's 
esponse. 

“IT don’t know how to ride a cockhorse.”’ 

“You just sit on 'em,”’ the Old Woman enlightened her, 
hough she, too, had never ridden one and didn’t know in the 
east what she was talking about. 

Mrs. Dumpty looked at her friend admiringly. ‘‘ You are 
» brave,”’ she said. ‘Oh, Old Woman,” she cried out sud- 
lenly. ‘‘Will you go with me?” 

“In the name of goodness!’’ exclaimed the Old Woman 
Vho Lived in a Shoe. ‘‘ What would I do with all my chil 
ren? Who would spank them and tuck them in their 
eds?”’ 

But it was finally arranged that the Old Woman should go 
vith Mrs. Dumpty to Banbury Cross to buy the wheeled 
hair for Humpty, and that night everybody in Pudding 

ine knew of the proposed expedition. Mrs. Claus had 
indly offered to look after Humpty, and Old Mother 
llubbard had been asked to bring her poor dog over and 
tay in the shoe with the innumerable children. Needless to 
ay, Mother Hubbard was only too glad to leave her bare 
upboard for a full one, for a couple of days. 

\nd so the night before the great day Mrs Dumpty went 

bed trembling with agitation over the bold unde rtaking ol 

e morrow and hardly slept a wink. But the Old Woman, 

ho stayed awake too, smiled into the dark as she thought of 
the journey, for she was an adventurous old woman, and it 


looked like a lark to her. 


I11— Good-by to Pudding Lane 


F COURSE the Town Crier had got everything all 

mixed up in his announcement about the coming event. 
For he had told it far and wide that the Old Woman Who 
lived in a Shoe and Mrs. Dumpty would start on their 
momentous journey at seven o'clock, which was not at all 
the truth, the ladies having set their hour for six. It seemed 
rather early; but, as Mrs. Dumpty said, ten miles was a 
ong way, and they might not get there the same day, a 
terrifying thought naturally. 

ut somehow what the Town Crier had said didn’t seem 
o make any difference, for everybody on Pudding Lane was 
there at six o'clock just the same. That is, everybody was 
there except poor Humpty Dumpty himself and the Town 
Crier, who was much astonished when he went out at seven 
o'clock to find that the ladies had already gone. Even Jack 
nd Jill in their bandages came out to see the travelers off, 
for they were getting along nicely now and were able to be 
bout. The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe and Mrs. 
\umpty were indeed being honored with an impressive 
end-off. 

And you should have seen those two women! They had 
never been so magnificent before; no, not even when Mrs. 
(laus gave a party, and everybody had been so enormously 
Mrs. Dumpty had got out her wedding dress 
for the occasion, and she surely did look elegant in it, in 
pite of the fact that it was much too tight, as fat ladies’ 
edding dresses always, always are. In one hand she carried 

package containing her nightcap, three fresh handker- 
hiefs and a bottle of cough sirup; in the other an egg 

isket filled to bursting with lunch. The Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe 
had wanted very 
much to wait 
and have dinner 
at the Three- 
penny Inn, but 
Mrs. Dumpty 
would hear of no 


such carryings 


ressed up. 








HILARIOL 


rOLD THOSE 
rHEY Wt i ; BACK TO LIVE IN THE SHOE AGAIN 


wf SHE RAN HOME, AND IN 


CHILDREN 
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As for the Old 
Woman herself, she 
was in black silk 
with a fine new 
feather on her bon- 
net and a pea-green 
parasol to keep the 
sun away. Jumbo 
and Jocko and Judy 
and all the other 
children of the Old 
Woman, who fol- 
lowed their mother 
in a winding string 
from the shoe to 
the crossroads, had 
never seen her look 
so regal and were 
extremely proud of 
her appearance, 
you may be sure 

Well, there they POLLY WOKE UP 
stood at the cross WITH A WAVY FEEI 
roads, Mrs. Dumpty ING IN HER STOMACH 
quivering with fear rHAT WAS MOST UN- 
and excitement, the 
Old Won in Who 
Lived in a Shoe im- 
patient to be off, and all their friends standing around and 
wondering how it felt to be going on such a long journey. 
And precisely at six o’clock into their midst pranced the 
jaunty little cockhorses driven by the keeper of King Cole’s 
stables. For these travelers were to ride no ordinary cock- 
horses, but the King’s best. The King was still deeply in- 
terested in Humpty’s case and was helping in this substantial 
manner. One of the horses was a sleek little white horse 
with a bright eye; the other was black and tossed his mane 
in the liveliest fashion possible. Mrs. Dumpty grew pale at 
the sight of them, for she was sure she was going to fall and 
break her neck. But the dauntless Old Woman picked up 
her skirts and almost danced a jig in her impatience to be off. 

And now the great moment was here. The Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe began hastily to kiss all her children, 
which took some time of course. ‘Mr. Claus, the baker, 
stepped gallantly forward to offer his services to Mrs. 
Dumpty in mounting her horse. He bent low and cupped 
his hand, into which Mrs. Dumpty stepped timidly and un- 
certainly. As Mr. Claus gave her a boost Mrs. Dumpty 
grabbed the horse’s mane, the horse 
started to go, but ‘‘Whoa, whoa!” 
commanded Mr. Claus in a bellowing 
voice, and finally, shaking and pale, 
the little fat lady was on her horse. 

She was on, but she wished for all 
the world that she was off. However, 
there was nothing to do except start, 
and there, who was that galloping by 
on the white horse but the Old 
Woman, holding on for dear life and 
waving her parasol in joyful excite- 
ment! The black horse started then 
too and, clutching the lines and the 
egg basket and her bonnet all at once, 
and screaming weakly, Mrs. Dumpty 
was seen to follow her friend in a mad 
gallop down Pinafore Pike. And that 
was the last that Pudding Lane saw 
of them for seven whole days. 


COMFORTABLI 


Il’ — Why ‘Don’t They Come Home? 


Yt. Mrs. Dumpty and the Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
ictually stayed away from home for 
seven whole days, a thing that nobody in 
Pudding Lane had ever done before, except 


NO WONDER THE 
YOWLED AND 


Mother Goose, who was of course a privi 
eged ¢ haracter. 

At the end of the second day everybody 
went down to the crossroads to meet the 
home-coming travelers, for nobody dreamed 
that they wouldn’t come back just as they 
had promised; they were such extremely re 
liable women. But dusk came, and they 
had not appeared. Little wabbly stars ven 
tured out, and no cockhorses came flourish 
ing around the corner. At last it grew quite 
black and was really night, and still the Old 
Woman and Mrs. Dumpty had not come 
home to their children. 

Where could they be? asked everybody of 
everybody else. It was very mysterious. 

‘I’m afraid they're lost on the road,” said 
the butcher. 

“It’sa perfectly straight road,”’ the baker 
reminded him. 

“They may have come to grief in Banbury 
Cross,’”’ suggested the candlestick maker. 

‘“‘T fear they have,” said the carpenter. 

Just then one of the King’s men came 
riding by and saw the anxious group. 
“What is the matter?”’ he inquired. 

The cobbler stepped up with respectful 
importance. ‘‘The Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe and Mrs. Dumpty went to Ban- 
bury Cross two days ago and have not re- 
turned, sir,’’ he said. 

‘Have you had bad news of them?” 
asked the King’s man. 

‘“We have had no news.” 





DELIGHT 





2I 


“Then why do you worry?" asked the King’s 
man. ‘‘ No news is good news in King Cole’s king- 
dom, you know”; and with that he flicked his 
horse and rode off. 

How relieved they all were! For of course that 
explained everything. No news was good news. 
That was one of Old King Cole’s laws. How they 
had forgotten it, even for a moment, they could 
not imagine; but they had, every one of them, 
though you couldn't find a body of more law- 
abiding citizens in the whole kingdom. They really 
hoped that the King’s man would not tell King 
Cole of their foolish fears, for the merry old soul 


might well be displeased at the forgetfulness ol 


his laws. And then they went home to bed, with 
no further anxiety about the Old Woman and Mrs. 
Dumpty so far away in Banbury Cross 


/ . The YI: Cut a (ape 
\ 
t 


B' r even if the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe and Mrs. Dumpty had not been safe and 
sound, Pudding Lane would have had no time to 
worry about them after that. For something else 
happened so much more serious that nobody could 
think of anything except that 
It began, indeed, that very night. Everything 
( ole village, tor 
it was way past midnight and Pudding Lane had been asleep 
hours and hours, when suddenly Polly, one of the little girls 
who lived in the shoe—the fat one, you know—woke up. 
It was a queer thing for her to do, to wake up right in the 
middle of the night like that, but then she felt queer, with 
a wavy feeling in her stomach that was most uncomfortable. 
Polly had never had such a feeling before except that time 
when she ate too much jelly 
cake at Mistress Mary’s birth- 


was still and quiet throughout the wh 


a 
day party. But there had been at > 
no jelly cake this night, just yi 

the usual broth and spanking. - : 


The broth could not do that to 
her stomach, she 
thought to her- 
self, and cer- 
tainly Old 












CHILDREN WERE SICK! NO WONDI HE POOR DO 
OLD MOTHE! H | } COT N A k STRAIGH 
Mother Hubbard's gentle little sp cings wouldn’t | 

yuse. The tender-hearted ol not enjoy that | 
of her duty in the shoe one bit, and the children had re 
almost forgotten what a good sound inking was like. 

\s Polly lay there wishing the wavy feeling would go 
away she heard Patsy in the ne xt ( vive a little moan 
Patsy was the one without any front teeth. The next minute 
Judy, on the other side of her--the one who couldn't spell 
turned over in her sleep with a sob. The baby began to 
cry; Jocko and Jumbo and the tw ind the several un- 
named children sat up in bed with a start; Mother Hub 
bard's poor dog began to bark as if in pain. 


Mother Hubbard jumped out of bed and 
“What in the world is the 


‘*Mercy on us!”’ 
began to fumble for a candle. 
matter with you children? 

Just then she stumbled against one of the little beds and 
the next minute was pitched off her feet over against another 
bed. 

“What zs the matter?” cried Old Mother Hubbard de 
perately. ‘‘Why are the children sobbing and moaning 
Why is this beast yowling? Why car | keep my feet ? 

With that she lighted a candle and looked around, an | 
she soon discovered what the trouble was. The trouble wa 
that the shoe, up to that time a perfectly substantial dwell 
ing, was swaying ever so slightly in the wind for all the world 
like a ship on the gently rolling waves of the sea. No wonder 
the children were sick! land 
Old Mother Hubbard couldn't walk straight ! 

But Old Mother Hubbard knew what to do, right enough 
She staggered to the cupboard and took down a big bottle, 
after which, stumbling and tumbling, she went to each littl 
bed with a dose and a comforting pat for every child. She 


No wonder the poor dog yowl 


— 


gave the poor dog, not a bone but i dose of medicine Loo, 


and finally after she herself had taken a big tablespoonful she 








to 
te 





WHAT HAS GONE BEFORI 


laid on ( ape ( od in the early C1 


Phe tory 1s 
Captain Sears Kendrick, a successful salt-water sailing 
master though still well under torty, has been badly in- 

ired in a railroad wreck, and being unable to go to 

1 tor a time he is living in Bayport with Judah Ca- 
hoon, his one-time sea cook. At the instance of Judge Knowles 
he accepts a position as manager of the Fair Harbor, a home tot 
the wives and sisters of dead seamen, which is the pet philan- 
of Lobelia Seymour. Several years before, Lobelia mar- 
ried Egbert Phillips, a singing teacher and the abomination of 
Judge Knowles, and went abroad to live. Now she has died. 
Kendrick finds his hands full, what with the whims and eccen- 
tricities of Cordelia Berry, matron of the home, and the dozen 
or so inmates, but he is given real assistance by Mrs. Berry's 
daughter, Elizabeth, and he becomes very fond of her, though 
he believe he is engaged to Ge orge Kent, a voung law student 


entl« 


hr ry \ 
thropy 


Then Judge Knowles dies, after naming Kendrick trustee o 
the money he is leaving to Elizabeth Berry. And Egbert 
Phillips hi me back to Bayport 


WEARS KENDRICK left the ur H 


perhaps fifteen minutes after eet 
Egbert Ph for t t] 
thought { ippermost in his mind th 
this w not t all the | rhe t he had « 
pected. kro judge Knowl conve 
tion, tror Judah Cahoon’s stories, fro 


fragmentary descriptions he 
up here and there about Bayport, he had 
fashioned an Egbert who had come to be 
in his mind a very real individual. This Egbert of his imagin 
ing was an oily, rather flashily dressed adventurer, a glib 
talker, handsome in a stage-hero sort of way, with exagger 
ated politeness and a There should be 
about this individual a general atmosphere of brilliantine, 
clothes and jewelry. 

\nd the flesh-and-blood Egbert Phillips was not that kind 
at all 














toothsome smile. 


One was not conscious of his clothes, except that they 
were all that they should be st fit and styl Hle wor no 
ewelry whatever, save | black cuff buttons and tud 
His bl ick tie was not ol Bavport s fashion certainly ft Was 


ample, flowing and picturesque, rather in the foreign way. 
No other male in Bayport could have worn that tie and not 
looked foolish, yet Mr. Phillips did not look foolish, far from 


it. He did not wear a beard, another unusual bit of individ 


uality, but his long, drooping 1 tache was extraordinarily 
becoming and—ves, ‘‘aristocrati was the word. His smil 
was pleasant, his handshake was cordial, but not overdone, 
ind his voice low ind ple isant. Ab ve ill, he had imanner, 


a manner which caused Sears, who had sailed pretty well 


over the world ind had 1 et all sorts of people in all sorts of 

places, to feel awkward and—well, countrified. Yet on 
uld tell that M Philliy ould not have feel that 
i for the world \ ( ‘ me 
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C fair Ftarbor 


By 
JosEPH C. LINCOLN 
T/lustrations by Harold Brett 


When the dishes were done that evening Judah announced 


that he guessed likely he might as well go down to Eliphalet’s 
and listen to the cackling. The captain did not object and 


so Judah put on his cap and departed. 


But he was back againin lessthana minute. ‘‘ He's comin’, 
cap’n,’”’ he cried excitedly. Creepin’ Moses! He’s comi 
he 

Sx Lined ¢ | eh he observe \\ 

# oe 

He ( reepin \\ I l ) 

\ Vos You | ‘ ( n’, did oO 

| said that Eebert mat \ s5 comin il Va ist on 
latchin gate when | e | Phat’s him knockin’ now 
Shall | ill | let him in, Cap'n Sears?” 

{| would if | were you, Judah. If you don’t I shall 
have to 


So Judah did. 
his silk hat at 


Mr. Phillips entered the kitchen, removing 
the threshold Mr. Cahoon followed, too 
with excitement and curiosity to remember to 
take off hisown cap. Sears Kendrick would have risen from 
the armchair in which he was seated, but the visitor ex- 
tended a gloved hand. 


"Le r. Don’t rise, I beg of you,” he said earnestly. 
‘Pray keep your seat, Captain Kendall. I have just 
learned of your most iccident. Really, | must 


st that You will distress me 
Thank you, 


overcome 


untortunats 

you remain just aS you are 

reatly ou move on my account thank you. 
} 1 f 

| suppose | should apologize for running in in this informal 

[ felt almost as if | had known you for a long time. 

Our mutual friends, the Berrys, have told me so much con- 


since my arrival that | did not stand 


cerning you upon 
ceremony at all.”’ 
That's right,’’ declared the captain heartily. ‘I’m glad 


vou didn't Sit down, Mr. Phillip Put vour hat on the 
table there. You gave us all a little surprise, didn’t you? 
Of course we expected you in a general sort of way, but 


we didn’t know when you would make port 
Egbert bowed. “I scarcely knew myself,’’ he 


“My 


said. 


ans were somewhat vague ind ih rather hurriedly made 
turally. Of course my great sorrow, my bereavement “3 
He paused, sighed and then brushed the subject away with 
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STOP!’’ HER FACE 


WAS CRIMSON AND 


SHE WAS BREATH- 
ING QUICKLY 
“YOU HAVE SAID 
LiLo ¢ WARS ro 
HEAR IN rHIS 
ROOM, NOW 
“You won't mind, I’m sure,” he said feeling! 
{ | don’t dwell upon that just now. It is too 
cent, the shor k is too great, | really cannot B 
| am so sorry to hear of your ah disability 


railway wreck, | understand. Outrageous careles 
no doubt.’ 

The captain was about to reply when Mr. Cahoon, 
tensely interested in the conversation, evidently felt it | 
duty to contribute to it. ‘ You're right there, Mr. Phillips, 
he announced with emphasis. ‘Why, | a 

Judah.” 

“Aye, aye, Cap'n Sears? 

‘You'll be late down at the store, won't you?”’ 

When Judah had gone Egbert looked rather relieved. H 


ness, 


smiled tolerantly. ‘‘Evidently an eccentric, yout el 
man,” he observed. 

‘“‘He has his ways, same as the most of us, I guess 
declared the captain crisply. ‘‘ Underneath he is as squa 
ind big-hearted as they make ’em. And he’s a good frie1 
of mine.” 

(| es; yes, | yf Captain Kendall 

Kendrick, not I< 
Mi PHII | 1] » beget | pardor for the mistake It \ 
4 nex isable, 1e admitted He had heard the « ipta 
name mentioned so frequently since his arrival in Bayp 
especially by Mrs. Berry and her daughter, ‘‘so favoral 
even enthusiastically mentioned, * that he certainly shor 
have remembered it 

‘Il am not quite myself, I presume,” he added. “My 
cent bereavement and the added shock of the death of 1 
dear old friend the judge have had their effect. My nervy 


are—well, you understand, I am sure. 

He made quite a lengthy call. He spoke much of his de 
wife, of life abroad, of ports which the captain had visite 
and of the changes in Bayport since his last sojourn in tl 
village. But he said almost nothing concerning his plans f 
the future and of the Fair Harbor very little. Sears had t! 
feeling that he was waiting for him to talk concerning th 
institution. 

This the captain would not do, and at last Mr. Phill 
himself touched upon the fringes of the subject. 

“Do you—ah—find your duties in connection with the 
ah—retreat next door arduous, Captain Kendrick?”’ 

“Oh, no; I don’t know as I'd call ’em that exactly.”’ 

“| imagine not. You are, I gather, a sort of Wh 
should I call you, captain, in your official capacity, y¢ 


know?” He laughed pleasantly. 
Sears smiled. ‘‘Give it up,’’ he replied. “I told Eliz 
beth— Miss Berry, I mean—when I first took the berth th 


I scarcely knew what it was.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Yes, | can imagine. Miss Berry 
isn't she, ? 
somewhat —ah 
the 


charming g! 
intimated to me that your position w 
general. Yo 


finances an 


captain 
rcise a sort of supe 


way, ‘ 


vision over! nent na 
you not?” 


‘In a way, yes 
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‘Yes. 
ious; I don’t mean to be. This—ah—Fair Harbor was, 
you know, very dear to the heart of Mrs. Phillips and, 
w that she has been taken from me, I feel, of course, a 
se of trust, of sacred responsibility. 

‘We had understood, she and I, that our dear friend, Judge 
iowles, was in supreme charge—nominally, | mean; of 
irse Mrs. Berry was in actual charge—and, therefore, | 
fess to a natural feeling of—shall I say surprise, on 
rning that the judge had appointed another person, an 
lerstudy, as it were.”’ 

Well, you couldn’t be any more surprised than I was 
n the judge asked me to take the job. ] 


Of course you understand that I am not unduly 


He was in his last 
ness; he couldn’t attend to things himself,” 
ie PHILLIPS raised a protesting hand. 
“Don't, | 
im objecting to the 


misunderstand me,’’ he said you, 


for a moment that | iction 
ven criticizing it It was precisely the thing he should 
e done, what Mrs. Phillips and | would have wished hin 


10 And as for his 


wles showed his usual—ah 


choice of ah appointee, 

icumen when he 

in as well known and highly esteemed as yoursel 
ention of the name of Captain Kendall 

Kendrick.” 

IN I lr ck, | Tst | i I { I elf, « pt | 
ice MOTE 6 \ ¢ w ¢ 
1ose duties are, ¢ iptain Kendrick You iy they 

arduous. And your—ah—compensation? That, I un 


stand, is not large. Pardon my referring to it, but as 


\lrs. Phillips was the owner and benefactress of the Fair 


irbor, and as | am—shall I say heir?—to her—ah—in- 

ests, why, perhaps my excuse for asking for information 

ah—a reasonable one.” 

Sears looked at him. ‘I guess you know what my wages 
re, Mr. Phillips,’’ he observed. “‘ Don’t you? Didn’t Cor- 
elia tell you? She knows. So does Elizabeth.”’ 

‘Why—why, Mrs. 
did mention a 
ire, I believe. | 
n to recall—ah 

something.” 

lf you remember 
een hundred a 
you will have it 


’ 
t 


Le 
Oh ah, don’t 
understand me, 
stain Kendrick, 
se don’t. l was 
questioning thi 
sunt of your sal 
My only 
egarad to it 
ih—trifling size 
dear Cordelia, 
Berry,’ he went 
‘intimated that 
ah compen- 
n was paid by the 
himself,” 
Yes,it was. Judge 
wles paid it with 
own money. It 
ant out ol 
b air Harbor.” 
Yes, of course. 
udge’s interest 
my beloved 
ah— whims 
ips that is too 
word 


feelin 


Was 


come 


lous a 


ps seemed to bt 
ny for his COl 
m to say 
- and the captain 
waiting for Phil 
himself to say it 
{ As a 
ice neither said it. 
en the conversa- 
was resumed it 
once more of a 
eral nature. It 
not until just be 
the end of the 
hat the Fair Har 
again men 
d. And, as at 
it was the caller 
led up to it. 
Captain Ken- 
o he observed, 
one man of the 
ld to another, 
t do you think of 
ah — institution 


” 


some- 


conse 


Was 


t door ? 
irs looked at 
‘“*What do I 

K of “Th 
Yes, exactly It 


is you know, the FOAM FI 


AKE Jt 


MPED AND 
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darling of my dear wife’s heart. When she—ah—loaned 
her—shall we say her ancestral home ?—and—ah—money 
to the purpose, she firmly believed the Fair Harbor for 
Mariners’ Women to be an inspiration for good. She be- 
lieved its founding to be the beginning of a great work. Is 
it doing that work, do you think? In your opinion, sir, is 


’ 


it a success 

Captain Sears slowly stroked his close-cropped beard. 
What was the man driving at? ‘‘Why, I don’t know as 
I know exactly what you mean by success,” he hesitated. 
“It’s takin’ care of its—er—boarders, and it’s makin’ a 
home for ’em. That is what your wife wanted it to do, 
didn't she?” 


“Oh, 5 


yes; quite so. But that is not precisely what | 
, +} . 
Put it this way, sir: 


is I see 


YOCs, 


mean. The success of a ah proposi- 


tion depe nds, upon the amount of success achi ved 


n propo on to the amount of energy, ¢ ipital ih what 
not invested Ni w, considering the sum needed to support 
the Fair Harbor paid, is doubtless vou know, Captain 
Kendi k, fro the interest of an amount loaned and set 

ide b my ce wile some years ago considering that 
im, | say, added to the amount sunk, or invested, in the 
house land is 1 that 


furnishings, et cetera, 1s it your Opinion 


the institution's success is a sufficient return? Or, might not 


the ime sul . put into other ih charities, reap larget 
( ( Kendrick? What d yu 
Sears crossed his knees I don’t know,”’ he said 


“Of course, one does not know. But it is a question to be 
considered, is it not?” 

“Why, yes; maybe. Do I understand that you are thinkin’ 
of givin’ up the Fair Harbor? Doin’ away with it?’ 

“Oh, no, no, no!’’ Mr. Phillips pushed the surmise deeper 
into the background with each negative. ‘I am not consid- 
ering anything of that sort, Captain Kendrick.” 

“Well—humph! My mistake. I thought you just said you 
were considerin’ it.”’ 





riIME IN TI 


rHE FIRS 


SNORTED, AND THEN FOR 





to 


~~ 


“Only as a question, captain. While my wife lived, of 
course, the Fair Harbor—her Fair Harbor—was a thing 
fixed, immovable. Now that she has been taken from me, it 


devolves upon me, the care of her trusts, her benefactions. 
And therefore, as I see it, a part of that trust is to make sure 
that every penny of her—ah—charity is doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

“And you think the Fair Harbor isn’t gettin’ its money's 
worth?” 

“Oh, no, no, no. I don’t say that at all. I am sure it 
must be. I am merely considering, that is all. Well, Captain 
Kendrick, I must go. We shall see each other often, I trust 
I have—ah—a suite at the Central House, 


and if you will do 
me the honor of calling, I shall greatly Py 





ipprecl i 4 


S) ARS, in replying, found it hard to keep fr smiling 
WJ A “suite” at the Central House, Bayport’s one hostelry, 
kled hin ms at tl mi 


+ 


ti r hat hit-or tavern 
‘(sood-by, iptain Kend: k.”’ said Mr. Phill p | pon 
one thing | feel sure you may congratulate \ irself, that 
that your troubles ind petty innoyances a I inaget 
of the Fair Harbor are pra ly ove 
“Oh,” observed the « iptais 
‘Yes. I think I shall be able to relieve you of that care 
very shorth And the s er the bett 
ng. Yes H 
Phanks Ay 1 | t ( 
‘Oh, no, no! My dear sir! W , 1—!I ‘ I ¢ 
you understood. I mean to say simply that, while I am hers 


in person—and as long as I am here—I shall endeavor to 
look after the matters myself and consequently relieve you, 
that is all.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Um—h’m. I see. Thank you, Mr. Phillips.” 

“T should thank you, sir, for all you have already done. 
Oh, by the way, Captain Kendrick, perhaps it would be as 
well that nothing be said concerning this little business talk 
of ours! One knows how trifles are distorted, molehills made 
mountains, and all 
that, in communities 
like —well, like dear 
old Bayport. So, cap- 
tain, if you will con- 


sider our little chat 
confidential 

*“? wi, 

“Thank you, sir. 


An | we shall see eat h 
other frequently. | 
am counting upon it. 
Au revoir, Captain 
Kendrick.” 

He was gone. Sears 
filled his pipe, lighted 
t and leaned back in 
his chair to review 
ind appraise his 
Che ap- 
alto- 


linpressions 
praisal was not 
ether satisfactory 


Lobelia 


Phillips’ will 
would be opened and 
ead soon, and Sears 
whistled as he 
thought of the 
vering 


ment 


stag- 
disillusion- 
which was 
coming to the wid 
ower. Was Judgé 
IXnowles right in his 


belief that the rest of 


the Se | 


ymour inne! 
had been wast 
st? Ifs 
T pers 
va ct } 
| out 
bad w 
UDAH came 
Pe ym his sojourn at 
he store, brimful of 


talk ind chuckles \s 
he ha 1 prophesied, ill 
Bayport had heard of 
the arrival of the great 
man and all Bayport 
was discussing him 
He had the finest 
rooms at the Central 
House. He had three 
t1 nks count 
| three! N 

‘ bags | 
leather hat box. H 
had given the driver 
of the de pot wagol 


dollar ove! ind 


on 


his regular charg: 
There was 

this, but Sears pa 
little attention to it 


he sensation kept 
up. Over at the I 
Harbor ¢ iptainsS S 
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The Biggest (lassroom tn the World 


By JOSEPHINE DaskaM Bacon 





~12 YOU remember when you went to 
BE] school? Most of the facts presented to 
you there didn’t seem very interesting 
or impressive or in the least practical to 
you; you never selected them, heaven 
knows! 

Is it any wonder that you learned so 
little and have forgotten most of it? 

But suppose you had wanted to go to 

tient Suppose that you had found a 
group of other children as eager as yourself and arranged with 
them to study together. Suppose that as your group grew 
larger you joined yourself to other groups of the same sort 
and, using this resulting unit as a springboard, organized it 
jumped off to a still larger unit, embracing a much 
larger geographical area. And suppose that after years of 
such study and such meetings some of you should jump up 
in class and say: ‘This is all very well. We have learned a 
great deal. We wanted to get as far away from the round 
of our daily toil as possible and so we elected to learn about 
poetry and history and art. Now we feel that we have a 
wider background, and we have begun to wonder if perhaps 
there isn’t something we can learn about a little nearer 
home.”’ : 

And suppose the school children from the big cities should 
answer, somewhat impatiently: ‘‘Of course there is. There 
are teachers for this sort of thing too. We found them long 
ago.” 

‘Who is the best teacher?” the new group would say. 

And the older children from the cities would answer: 
“Why, your uncle of course! Your rich uncle! He ought 
to know if anybody does; he pays the teachers. Ask him.”’ 

You can see them, can’t you? A pigtailed, pinafored, 
half-grown delegation of them climbing in awe up the white 
marble steps of their uncle’s big house on the hill. 

“If you please, uncle,’’ the new group would say, hud- 
dling behind one another's skirts, ‘‘ would you be willing —— 
We—we'd like to know! We—we want to know a great deal! 
There must be some one best way. Isn’t it—isn’t it what 
you call—science? Couldn't we learn it?” 

You can see their tall, powerful uncle smiling amusedly 
down on them. 

‘‘Well, well, well,’’ he says, ‘‘to think of that! How the 
young ones do grow up, to be sure! Yes, my dears, you are 
quite right; there 7s one best way. All my employes use it. 
Take these government reports and pam- 
phlets and study them.”’ 

Then the new group would bob little 





school 











and 


children have a better chance than any other children in the 
world. I’msorry, but I can’t help you. And now you really 
must excuse me. Good morning.” 

They would turn and march slowly down the steps, and 
the steps would not seem so high to them now, nor so white. 
And at the bottom they would meet the big, impatient chil- 
dren from the cities, who would be laughing at them. 

“Did you get anywhere?”’ these children would ask. 

And they would answer sadly: ‘“‘No. He can’t, and we 
can't. That’s the way it works.” 

“Bosh!"’ the others would cry. ‘Bosh and 
Of course you can! It’s all in the Box. Get the Box!’ 

“What box?” they would ask, a little scared, a little 
doubtful, but eager—oh, eager beyond anything else in the 
world—to learn something. 

‘Listen,’ the others would tell them, ‘‘this thing all de 
pends on the Jack-in-the-box. You put in a slip of paper 
through the hole in the top, and the Jack-in-the-box jumps 
out. You pick out your Jack and put in enough slips of 
paper with his name on them, and he is bound to jump out. 
And if you pick the right Jack he will do the right thing. 
Don’t you see?” 

“But we haven't got those slips of paper,’ the class 
would murmur, confused. ‘‘We never have had them!” 

‘‘Come on and get them then!” the others would cry. 
‘You sillies, come on and get them!” 

‘But uncle wouldn't like it.”’ 

“Oh, you ninnies,’”’ the others would cry; ‘‘he came out 
of the box himself!” 

So, if they should all wake up one morning with the slips 
of paper in their hands, can’t you see what they would do? 

They would meet in their big classroom, thousands of 
them, representing the millions who are too many to meet 
together anywhere now, and they would call their uncle to 
come to them. And he would fly across, probably in his 
new airplane, to wherever they were and alight among 
them, a little, worried old gentlemen, alarmed, I| think, at 
first by these crowds of tall pupils, deep chested from the 
Western air, quick brained from the salt of the Eastern 
ocean, soft spoken from the Southern warmth. 

‘“*Er—er—how do you do?” he would begin, looking up at 
them politely. ‘‘What are you trying to do? You—you 
alarm me, really.” 

And they would pat him reassuringly on the shoulder. 
“That’s all right, uncle, that’s all right,’’ they would answer 


nonsense ! 





kindly; ‘‘don’t be worried. We love you. 
you. We want to help you. 


“But we must see that the right Jack comes out of the 


We're proud 


or 
This famous class is not of course an invention of my o 
imagination. It exists and functions today. It is called t 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Its members rep 
sent the forty-eight states, Alaska and Panama, and by 
simple, flexible, self-governing and self-adjusting method 
representation it presents the greatest and most tr 
worthy cross-section of American life that I have ever se: 
Since its greatest power is exhibited in the West and 
South—because, obviously, the greater cultural faciliti 
more closely connected large cities and longer-established ci 


activities have given the Eastern section of the count 
wider choice of avenues for self and community expressi« 
I purposely select a few of the federated clubs from N 


York State alone, in order to show the breadth of the int 
ests they represent. These clubs were jotted down at rando 
in the order which seemed most striking to an observer. 


They Want to Know 


"THE Alumne Association of New York Medical Colles 
presents 150 members to the Federation; the League 
Mothers, 2000; the Life as a Fine Art Club, 189; the Ne 
York City Colony of New England Women, 300; t! 
Women's Democratic Political League, 1200; the Wom 
Lawyers Association, 250; the National Association 
Women Painters and Sculptors, 470; the New York ( 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 80,000; the Ladies’ A 
Society of St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 245 
In order to grasp the power and scope of this great bo 
of women it must be well understood that all these vari: 
interests—scientific, religious, artistic, civic, sentimental ar 
political—which divide up into different groups in grea 
cities and highly organized states are represented by on 
one body in the small towns and scattered districts of t 
country—the local women’s club. This one group of wom« 
is quite as powerful in proportion to its community as 
the groups | have just listed for you in proportion to tl 
community. In my opinion, they make a deeper prop 
tional impression. The great object of any federation is 
make possible for one the advantages of all. If this w 
not no groups would federate. 1 
original object of the women’s clubs w 
scit-improvement through knowledge, 


sO 





curtsies and say ‘Thank you, uncle,” and 
patter down the white marble steps, loaded 
with pamphlets and reports and surveys 
and instructions. And for another period 
they would study. 

Can you see how they would walk up the 
steps by the time they were ready to see 
their uncle again? 

There are no more pigtails now, no more 
pinafores. And either they would have 
grown very tall or their uncle would have 
shrunk and bent a little, for they would no 
longer pull at his long coat tails and stare 
up at him, and he would no longer peer 
down quizzically at them 

**(Jood morning, uncle,’’ they 
“Shake hands! We're the class 
and household e« that 
you before. You remember ? 
morning!’’ he would say. 
class, are you? Mercy, 


4 
£ 
F 
How did you like the ) 





would say r 
cordially 
in civics onomics 
came to see 

er. 
‘So you ré 
how you've 
pamphlets ? 


gon vd 


that 


grown ! 


The ‘Jack-in-the-Box 


ND they would say: ‘They were very 
interesting, and we've learned them, 
and they work very well as far as they go, 
but they don’t go far enough. We've tried 
them all, and they’re fine, but we want to 
make everybody try them, and we can’t.” 
‘Ah, that’s the trouble,”’ he would reply 


absent-mindedly: ‘‘that’s the trouble! 
Never mind, you'll persuade them all some 
day Now, I'm very busy, and I'll have 


to shake hands with you all and congratu- 

late you and 
‘One moment, please 

“There's 


,’ they would say. 
a hitch here about the pam- 


phlets. We want everybody to be taught 
what is in them, but it costs money to 
teach all the children—and the men who 


wrile the pamphiets don t seem to be the men 
who have the money to spend 








many people who have not followed th 
steady advance still fancy them “ pursu 
culture” in little, isolated, unguided grot 
3ut if you have followed understanding 
my little parable of the school children 
will realize that this stage of their ex 
ence is long passed. 

As I sat in their recent biennial con\ 
tion, listening to their achievements 
their programs for the future, I was 
mensely impressed by the consistency 
their attitude, the steadiness of their 
and the increasingly efficient methods t 


are using to attain their object. This 
; ject has never varied essentially, l 
t present blossoming and their great I 
; fruitage are nothing but the result of 
early seedtim«e They want to know | 
are not out for power, though I think t 
will have a great deal of this. They art 


for knowledge. The fact that knowledg 
power was not and is not, so far as | 
their incentive I re peat They 
lo know. 


see, 


Let me give you a concrete instanc 
how this works out; it is their point of \ 
and their method in a nutshell: In a 
port by their national chairman of h« 
economics the following four facts w 
brought out with great force and clar 

1. The National Home Economics | 
gram is not a series of classes; it is a! 
dium for bringing together the great 
specialists in this line, and all the girls 
women in the country. 

2. These women have 
centers of information as to expert hi 
making. 

3. High-school students, industrial wo 
ers, overage women haven't the chance 
learn properly. 

4. The Fess Bill must therefore be ma 
law in order to make this practical and e 

Ihey are going about it in precisely 
same spirit that led them first to st 
Browning, next to study canning. T 


must acces 








Then their uncle would sigh and frown 


present plan is to teach the nation hot 
keeping. But the spirit behind it is | 
cisely the same. They wanted to kn 
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and tip his tall hat back on his head 
“Vou can't help that,’’ he would say ALICE AMES WINTER, PRESIDENT GENERAL FEDERATION 
shortly: ‘‘that’s the wav it works. There's WOMEN’S CLUBS, AND GROUP OF MINNESOTA CLUB WOMEN 
no good bothering about it. As it is, the AT RECENT BIENNIAL HELD AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


(Continued on Page 34 
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WONDER if we women really care as 
much about clothes as the ordinary 
newspaper and magazine make out 
Since becoming a politician I have 
found that the newspaper people, cer 
tainly in England, are apt to be a bit 
7 : misleading about women’s interests 
2 aia, There are of course thousands of women 
e world who care only for the most foolish and foot 
things: but we all of us know men, too, who ar 
interested in stupid things and things of secondary 
ortance. I am afraid the picture we are sometimes 
vn of the noble race of men all thinking fine, big 
ghts about fine, big things, and of the race of womert 
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taken up with thinking about ty dresses is 
er true to life The ordinary woman its brought 
ch up against realities—by her experience of 


riage and motherhood and of home making—to bx 
tisfied with nothing but trivialities, and yet, when all 
said and done, can we escape the charge that women 
. whole are more concerned with the body than the 
ind, and that they do give more time to the furnishing 
their outer than of their inner selves? 
Everyone wants to be nicely dressed. It is right that 
ey should. Nice clothes are the expression of a nice 
ind. But when you get beyond wanting to be just 
cely dressed you are getting away from the right 
otive for pretty dresses. It isn’t really at all nice to 
int to make anyone else feel uncomfortable, and that 
ill that happens when your object is merely to out- 
ne or outdo. You simply want to cause envy and 
ousy. 

You may say: ‘‘No; we want to cause admiration 
\dmiration for what—your character or your clothes 
our figure? It must be one of those three things. 
But a truly fine character never thinks of being ad- 

red; only an egoist does that. 
lo have clothes admired as clothes is sheer vulgarity. 
lo wish to attract attention to your figure is just a 
re to attract the male sex through its most vulner- 
point. Isthat really worth doing? Don’t we women 
to pay for these methods in the long run? 
deliberate appeal to that instinct is the basis of 
profoundly unhappy marriages, because a mar- 
founded merely on that sort of attraction has never 
d. Ever since the world began, a really happy 
iage must be based on something more lasting than 


by our own example? 


world too—a 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Hon 
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cal attraction or attractiveness. It makes my heart 
to see some flappers with their pretty little faces painted 
their poor little bodies in their tawdry finery flaunted 
lags onacircus tent. I don't believe half of them know 
they are doing. And how can they know unless we 
1em? And how can they understand unless we show 


i full of hope that, now women are responsible citizens, 
in help to make this poor old world—yes, and the new 


better. Will Amer- 
ican girls forgive 
me if I preach to 
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Lhe False Gods of Fashion 


By LaDy ASTOR 
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them I should like to tell them just how I feel about the 


much-discussed, never-settled subject of women’s clothes 


We have all—all, that is, who want a happier world—got 


to take a little more thought about the kind of clothes we 
wear, and a little less thought about changing them so often 
Do you realize that there is a regular conspiracy to make 
us women conform to every passing change of fashion? It 
is all part of the business of boosting trade. 

And do you realize who are exploited to help create these 
fashions? Unfortunate women in Paris who, for all the 
elegance of the clothes they advertise in their youth at 
fashionable gatherings, may be living the saddest and most 
miserable lives in the world after their youth is past. I know 








them? I have what I am writing about. I have seen and known then 
never found We have simply got to make up our minds that dress shal 
people mind bei not be for us what it has to be for them. Remember 
preached to I enfolk lon’t like ettel for taking « r tashions tro 
re enough i iN s wi el ill only inin ited d ) rT 5 
lL’ pon q 1 g q k g, ra For ra ; 7 
mand formality, Lad mf t black {stor finds » 1 
{stor wears vel atin, with collar and factory the blue serge 
orchid-colored velvet eve r uff PC iff n dress sketched at the ex 
ning gown sketched at Lady usual ¢ treme right. It is made 
the left. Itis made upon tume in the House of in surplice style, with a 
lines that are graceful Commons — one does not string belt in two 
and becoming, but so far wonder that she felt quite ions, crossing at the 
removed from ail that i comfortable when dining back. Collar and cuff 
extreme that the in “uniform,” during a of white linen, alway 
be in brief rece f Parlia- crisp and fresh, Laa 
ng as one care wear meni, orth Prince 4 stor nsider ind: 
it. Fringe may be used Vary Wearing thi pensable to any « 
for the sleeves, in the JSTOCR, § ketched at right, frocr. In all three of 
sketch, or they might we an American woman these dresses, the skirti 
be made, if one wished, would be well and ap- about five inches from 
from straight pieces of propriately dressed the ground and wa y 
face. f desi “ii whether in Neu iz TR ? éxactly n lhe Aip bone. 
dress has been made,in Gopher Prairie. Design Design may é ad in 
s1zes 30 tt comes tn sizes 7010 44. sizes 30 to 45. 


Patterns: or by r ail, postage prepaid, fron the Home Patte rn Con pany, 


Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 « 
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I don't for one moment mean that we should be 
frumps or that we shouldn't have pretty clothes. But 
you don’t find beauty by looking for it in extremes 
You are more likely to find it in simplicity and 
| I on\ 

I belie ve, when we are i little more id\ inced, we 
look back with horror at our sheer stupidity and 
it the way we have been led on to wear new and absurd 
fashions at the bidding of our weaker and unhappiet 
sisters 

The editor of Tae LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has asked 
for three of my dresses to copy Chey are very simple, 
ind yet I never feel out of fashion in them, no matter 
| f | we the 

Ont 9 I t \ | M it 

k House of ¢ | n't 
onestly think anyone misunderstood or thought it 


discourteous, because they knew I was going back 
afterwards to my seat in Parliament 

Many of the six hundred men in the House of Com- 
mons have told me that they like my plain dress, and 
approve the sort of uniform I have imposed on myself. 
It is merely that I think suitability of dress is part of 
the art of dressing, and to my way of thinking an ele- 
gant afternoon gown would be positively inartistic for 
a hard-working M. P. when she ts at her job. 

The evening dress is from a French model; but I 
have added sleeves. I think fat arms are so ugly, and 
very thin ones too. Sleeveless dresses may be all right 
for perfect arms, but I have seldom seen a pair. 

[he other dresses are quite ordinary; anyone could 
no doubt find far nicer ones. I have seen prettier ones 
myself in the pages of THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 
I send the JOURNAL to several girls’ schools in England, 
and they get as much pleasure out of it as I do in the 
days when I have the time for such helpful reading. 

I don't wish to give the impression that I think nice 
clothes unimportant. It is really a case for a little more 
thought and a little less thoughtlessness. It is the 
point of view and the attitude of mind that matter. We 
need to cultivate our taste and our intelligence about 
clothes, so that we may oose the right ones. But, 
having chosen them, can’t we get our minds off the 
eternal fussing and changing and contriving, and set our 
energies to work on some of the thousand and one in- 
teresting and worth-while things in the world? The more 
one looks into life, the more one finds waiting to be 

and as far as women are concerned, there is real pio 





neer work as hard and as interesting as any that the pioneers 
American history had to fac 


I believe that our citizenship has come to us in this time 
of the world’s greatest need for a definite reason and for a 
definite purpose. Women have never failed to respond to 
a need, and they will not let civilization down now And, 
strange though it may seem, I am sure that a right attitude 
ibout clothes is vital to our worth as citizens 


26 September, 1g 
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S IT not astonishing tha ast multitud 


of many nations are passionately anxious 

to come America from the 
wine-drenched Eden of Europe? Why come to 
this land of mollycoddles and milksops, bigots 
and Puritans, cranks and fanatics, from the 
Paradise of the Flowing Bowl? Has not prohi- 
bition ruined the United States? Are we not a 
nation of hypocrites and bootleggers? Possibly 
you and I do not think so, but our newspapers 
are fairly clogged with the bleatings of the rum- 
thirsty, who wail pitifully over the Eighteenth 
Amendment and demand, in Freedom's name, 
a repeal of the Volstead Act. And in every 
country of Europe you will find a dingdong 
chorus of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Germans, Swiss, Belgians and Dutchmen re- 
peating the lamentations and shrieks of our 
phrenetic anti-drys. 

The phrase “‘wine-soaked Europe”’ will un- 
doubtedly be resented; nor is the term literally 
true, as the oceans of alcoholic beverages over 
there are fairly well contained in bottles, jugs, 
that 
is, except for the rivers of it that are con- 


to desiccated 


demijohns, kegs, barrels, tuns and vats 


and then an 
nounced that in his judgment the cellars, store 

houses, hotels, inns and wineshops of Europe 
could do even better than that. He thought 
also that there was as much again of home-made 
beverages. This would give from six to eight 
quarts per capita for all of Europe outside of 
Russia—just wine. When it came to beer, there 
were robust reservoirs in continuous production. 
Likewise, there was no inconsiderable supply 
of spirits and liqueurs, apéritifs and cordials. 


Landscapes of Rum 


WALKED through many miles of streets in 

London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Florence and 
Venice and got a vivid impression that there 
were from two to three wineshops and bars to 
every other retail dispensary where nonalcoholic 
merchandise was sold. Booze billboards assail 
the eye above all other advertising in Europe. 
If you may credit the space used in England 
and Scotland, that lovely countryside must run 
rivers of Scotch whisky and the products of a 


He pondered a few moments 


family named Bass. It was only a few years ago 


shallow tl inke rs and snapshot obse 


vers wl 


trip gayly or boozily through | urope, as the case 
may be. You will never see any cowboys shoot 
ing up saloons in Paris or London, but how 
mary cowboys ever shot up how many saloons in 
the United States? I spent a month in one of 
the wildest mining camps in Nevada seventeen 
years ago, when Nevada was still wide open, 
and never saw anybody shoot up anything. 
Ditto in half a dozen range towns in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Our moving-picture produc- 
ers have given a world-wide impression that the 
American cowboy worked at shooting up saloons 
and occasionally relaxed at punching cows and 
performing the services he was paid for. 

Our gilded youths are also represented as 
everlastingly buying vintage wine and diamond 
necklaces for elderly vamps or baby doll cory- 
phees. Much of our popular drama and hecti 
fiction long ago established the fact that a Texas 
gentleman was known by the bulges under his 
coat-tails, one bulge for a six-shooter and one 
bulge for a quart bottle of whisky; a Kentucky 
gentleman spent his days beside a barrel of 











Bourbon, drinking the stuff raw from deep gob- 
when we had a good deal the same sort of thing lets; a New York gentleman as a matter of 
over here, though never, it strikes me, to the daily routine overflowed with cocktails. The 
trouble is that Europe always preferred to 
gauge us by our spectacular vices and eccen- 
tricities, while we preferred to gauge Europe by 


stantly flowing down receptive throats. I'll 
chance the positive assertion, however, that 
there is a liberal supply of it over there—on the 
British Isles and on the Continent—to soak a 
very great area of land. In the devastated city 


same preponderating degree. But as we sce 
none of it at all any more, it is so much the 
greater shock to visit a land that appears to put 
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of Rheims the only physical wealth that Ger- 
man ruthlessness spared was the champagne in 
the great Pommery cellars. I don’t know how 
many quarts of the precious fluid were in the 
vaults during those dreadful four years of gun 
fire, but when I went down into the miles of 
underground passages the employe who guided 
me about said that there were fourteen million 


booze above all else when it comes to crying its 
wares by modern methods of advertising. We 
may be milksops and mollycoddles in surren- 
dering our rights and privileges to a minority 
of cranks and fanatics; there is, undoubtedly, a 
new aristocracy of bootleggers breaking into 
society here and there; yet even so, we have a 
lot better sense of proportion when it comes 


its elegancies and refinements. 


Refined Intoxication 


FYRHIS by way of leading up to the positive 

statement that it is all buncombe that you 
never see a drunken person in Europe. If you 
know a drunk when you see one, there are num 





quarts stacked up in the labyrinth of tunnels. — to dividing the worthwhile from the compara- bers to be seen in London, Paris, Rome and all 








\nd that’s only one cellar, though rather a rich _ tively superfluous. Give me Uneeda Biscuits through the Baedeker. In London I saw a 
one—if you figure it out on the basis of a retail and Dutch Cleanser every day as against dozen ‘‘drunks” all at one time in a “pub.” 
price of four dollars a quart, fifty-six million Cinzano and Bass’ Bitters. It's the difference I saw almost as many later in the evening in 


dollars’ worth; at least, that is what consumers 
would have to pay for it. 


the lobby of an exclusive hotel. It 
after Princess 


value received, and about 


id an incentive to an acute 


between the constructive and 


and the destructive ar was one of the festive evenings 


Billions of Bottles 


MENTIONED my visit to this champagne 

mine to a young Italian wine exporter I met 
in Naples and asked him for some idea of Eu- 
rope’s supply of champagne. 

‘Impossible to tell,’’ he said, ‘‘ though likely 
about two hundred million quarts.” 


‘‘How does the average consumption of other 


wines, lighter and cheaper wines, compare with 
the consumption of champagne ?”’ I asked. 


bilious attack. 

Over here you hear it constantly twittered: 
“Ah, but they know how to be moderate with 
their alcohol in Europe. See how enormously, 
politely and pleasantly they drink on the boule- 
vards and shady promenades of Paris. It is a 
part of the art of living to sip and meditate in 
the beautiful sunshine. It is picturesque; it is 
cosmopolitan. You never, never see a drunken 
person; rarely do you see anyone in the least 
bit tipsy. How shockingly different here in 
\merica when the saloons were open—drunken 


Mary’s wedding, I admit, but the fact remains 
worthy of record just the same. 

On the Continent it was common every day 
to encounter an alcoholic breath that would 
devarnish a near-mahogany sideboard. One 
evening in Naples, at one of the best hotels, I 
sat near two middle-aged gentlemen in the 
uniform of generals of some still royal army, 
who were unable to navigate at the conclusion 
of a highly vinous meal and had to be assisted 
to the lobby. This interesting proceeding was 
conducted with such dignity and deftness that 








“From fifty to one hundred to one,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Europe is still very poor. Only war 
profiteers, Americans and a few English people 
buy commercial brands of champagne now- 
adays.” 


men everywhere; wild and tempestuous drunks; 
shooting, stabbing, clubbing drunks; drunks 
who beat their wives and abused their children. 
Oh! but there was never any of that in Europe, 
where they learn from infancy how to be 


it attracted scarcely any notice. I suppose this 
might be catalogued as refined intoxication, an 
art that we in our crudeness never learned. 

It is almost a universal custom over there to i 
take from two to three hours for the mid-day 
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“Do you mean,” Lasked, ‘that thereis avail- | moderate.”’ meal, a somewhat necessary custom if you i 
able through commercial channels a_ billion There is just enough fact in this fluff to allow : 
quarts of wines other than champagne?” the sophists to pull the wool over the eyes of the (Continued on Page 178) IG) 
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LForld Leaeue of Women Can Prevent Wars 


Great Obstacles to be Overcome—The Daughters of France One of Them 


O GET aclear idea of what is happening 

and what is likely to happen in European 

politics,’’ they told me, ‘‘ go to Denmar! 
Go to Cope nhagel 

They were right. 

I was in Copenhagen. I was in the daintily 
furnished little “study” of a bright, middle- 
aged Danish woman, the wife of a brilliant 
editor and publicist, herself a leader of that 
brisk and successful feministic impulse which, 
years ago, got Danish women all they desired 
in political equality with men. And she was 
saying: “I believe the only thing that can 
prevent another great European war within a 
comparatively few years is a working agree- 
ment for peace between the French and German 
women. That is the only compact which can 
avoid European war. To that end pacifist 
women all over the world should work as they 
never worked for anything in their lives beforé.”’ 

‘Another European war !"’ I echoed. ‘‘ Those 
are words that nobody wants even to dream of 
The words themselves are a nightmare. The 
world can’t stand another such war.” 

‘No; least of all we It was only by 
the breadth of a hair that we es ape d the fate of 
Belgium during the last war. You Americans 
cannot imagine the mental agonies we went 
through. All the world knew about us was that 
we were getting rich through the war. In a 
sense we were; at least, some of us were. But 


Danes. 


there were months and months when we never 
put our heads on our pillows at night without 
expecting to be roused by the booming of 
cannon on our frontier. We were helpless any 
time the Germans wanted to take us. And, in 
imagination, we went through every horrible 
thing that had happened to Belgium. No, we 
Danes are not likely to talk lightly of another 
European war.”’ 


The French and German Women 


UT we Danes are frank. Perhaps we carry 

B that quality to the point of a fault. But 
from our geographical and political position here 
in Europe we are bound to know what is going on. 
We have the Germans on our southern frontier. 
We have a natural affection for France. They 
call Copenhagen, you know, the ‘Paris of the 
North,’ and we like to think of ourselves as 
having some of the smartness and vivacity of 
the Paris-born. Our relations with England are 
financially closest of all, for it is to England 
that we export most of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. Everysubtle shift in the direction of Con- 
tinental politics comes to us, and is felt by us, 
as though on the same light waves that carry 
wireless messages. We often do not know how 
we know these things, but we know them just 
the same. 

‘For myself, I speak with some knowledge of 
the French. I was educated in France, and | 
speak French as I speak Danish. What is more 
important, I have entrée to French families, 
and you perhaps know how difficult it is for a 
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By FREEMAN TILDEN 


tne know the French, be se our lal lage 


closer to the German, naturally. 

“Well, then, you tell me you have been trav- 
eling in France for several weeks, trving to find 
out for your LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL what the 
French women are doing to bring about world 
peace. No doubt you found it rather difficult to 
learn what you wanted to learn. We Danes 
will tell you anything, everything. But the 
French woman holds aloof. She seldom lets any- 
one except her husband or her father come close 
to her true feelings and opinions. You will find 
when you go to Germany that the German 
women, on the 
approachable. 


but they are 


intellectual side, are far more 
I do not care for them myself, 
more like My own 
view Is what I told you at first. It lies with the 
women to come together 


1s in that. 
French and German 
and prevent a new outbreak of the late war.” 


‘And you think it can be done 


Sex Teamscork in Denmark 


HE blue eves looked at me with that sort of 
smile which is meant to be a defense against 


anxiety —1 mirthful, gay smile, that one. 
“Who knows? What do vou think? I can tell 
vou this: I am not a member of ai peace 
society. I want peace; who does not? But I 


I cannot at present work 
for something which I don’t feel it possible to 


cannot lie to myself. 


attain. That is dreadful, isn’t it? But so it is 
I can give you introductions to a number of 
Danish women who are spending all their time 
in the interests of international peace. I sym 
pathize with them wholly, and I wish I coul 
vork wit I t. Tam es 
; t t 1) rob 
\ the Danish wi sp S 
\ has ed such s la pol l an 
lL « valence with m« at s 
ready has the trick of detaching herself from 
her emotions and gazing philosophically upé 
the foundering wreck of her own desires. And 


then, though it is not directly concerned with 
the matter of peace, I can’t forbear telling of the 
next surprise she gave me. 

It was about feminism. Perhaps I was igno- 
rant to have such a notion, but I went to 
Copenhagen with the idea of finding Danish 
women complete and_ self-acting feminists, 
somewhat antagonistic to their men, or at least 
vastly independent of them, and proud of the 
victories they had wrested from them. I be- 
lieve it was the writings of some of the American 
feminists that had led me so to expect. 

‘At least you can tell me something of what 
the Danish and Scandinavian women are doing 
towards international peace?"’ I asked. 

““You mean by themselves, just the women 
alone?”’ she answered. ‘‘Nothing. You are 


mistaken about us Danish women. You are 
thinking of a feministic period we graduated 

1) =} 1 ne aI ( o this ) 
‘Danish womer! ire doin that but that 


We work with our 

men in everything. We are proud and glad to 
vork with them. We want no interests apart 
from theirs. We need what they have to give, 
and we feel we can give them something of a 
spiritual or practical quality to complement 
theirs. But if you ask the present-day Danish 
women what women are doing for international 
peace they won't know exactly 
mean.” 

When I went to Berlin I remembered these 
words, because I found the same spirit rife 
among the German woman leaders. But of 
that later. 

Perhaps it is a little unfortunate, 


belongs to another period. 


what you 


I now con- 
yin an article on European women 
and peace with the words of a lady, however 


“re 
Intelligent, 


sider, to be 


who bluntly 


athirmed that she did 


not believe any such thing presently attainabl 
But this which I am writing is not propaganda 
I ) g to set dow hfully the results of 
seven weeks in France, Scandinavia, England, 
(sermany and Switzerland, talking with both 
women and men about the possibilities of a 
concerted effort among the women of the world 

vard making another war impossible. In 
deed, I met plenty of women and men who, 
devot g the davs and nights to the solutio1 
of this problem sick l a desirable end 
not only possible but probable There w 
Froken Petersen-No 8) ( penhagen for 
Instance 


An Inspired Believer in Peace 


ai “ROKEN | I equivalent Den 
mark f ir ‘‘ Miss suppose. He vas 


- ‘¢ P 
a pe vomen f g 

W eace. Her | lish was sha n 
D va exis But fort sh 
br ight with het a young man witl ros NeekKs, 
ho looked about seventeen years old and was 


probably twenty-two or three, who 


spoke 
almost any language you could need in Central 
Europe. His name was Hermod Lannung, and 
I find by his card that he is the secretary- 
general of the International League of Young 


People, with branches and locals all over 
Europe. 

In Miss Petersen-Norup I found almost the 
exactly opposite type to Fru Nilsen, who would 
not permit herself to join any peace society. 


Miss Petersen-Norup is a member of the 
Council of the International Bureau of Peace, 
which has its headquarters at Berne in Switzer- 


land, but her special work is with young people. 


- 
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agreed, I assume, that the 
face of a woman who has passed her 
fortieth birthday betrays her ag 
more than does all the rest of het 
physical make-up. So it is her fact 

| the clearness and color of her com- 
plexion, the hollows and _ potential 
wrinkles about her eyes and mouth, 
the condition of her hair, her eyebrows and eyelashes 
and her teeth 








that naturally engrosses a large part 
her attention when she seeks to lure on through 
life with her that youth which was so freely he 
girlhood 

So, primarily in the interests of the readers of this 
magazine, I took my face around with me during the 
last month, and submitted it to the inspection of a 
formidable array of specialists. The tour was not 
at all dull for me. There was the doctor who almost 
pleaded with me: ‘‘Let your face alone.’ And there 
was the surgeon who obligingly offered to carve the 
lines from beneath my eyes and restore to me ‘‘the expres- 
sion of a girl of eighteen.”’ Just here I may as well tell you 
the truth about myself: I have to confess that I am aware 
of the thoughts that come to a woman of forty when she 
looks in her mirror, because on one of these not-far-distant 
days I shall take that hurdle myself. Only I hope to go 
over with grace and agility. 

I don’t expect to mind being forty any more than I expect 
to look or to feel my age. It seems to me that a woman liter- 
ally ought to be at her best when she is about forty—that is, 
she should, unless in the preceding years, she has been busy 
forming a set of stupid and lazy habits. As for myself, even 
before I talked with any authorities, I felt sure that it was 
no longer inevitable for a woman of forty-odd to be “ middle- 
aged’’—not in our days when the whole trend of science is 
towards youth and longevity. 

So, after having consulted some of the foremost specialists 
in the country, I am glad to tell the rest of the world that my 
amateur idea was right. In this case, since I myself am a 
woman standing with reluctant feet where thirty-nine and 
forty meet, my sensations at being correct are downright 
celestial. I have about made up my mind, too, that, with 
science going forward at its present rate, it soon will not be 
necessary for women to grow old at all—I mean shriveled 
or waddling old and all that. 


-A Surgeon's Opinion on “Face Lifting” 


“T’HE skin specialists and ‘‘ beauty surgeons”’ I have con- 

sulted range in thought and practice from the very con- 
servative all the way up to what even in these days is 
considered the extremely radical. I have talked with the 
doctor who believes that ‘‘the woman who lets her face alone 
is better off in the long run,’’ meaning, I gathered, by “long 
run,” her eightieth or ninetieth birthday. And that speci- 
alist’s recipe for ‘letting her face alone”’ was ‘‘ pure soap and 


water and then more water.”’ For myself, I think that man 
isa bit too careful. Still, lam not vet eighty or ninety years 
old, so | in't be sure He may be right At the other 
extreme the ultramodern surgeon, who blithely ind no 
wonder nee nis charge s are tab ilous! offers to take i 
tuck here and a seam or two there until a woman’s face is 


as smooth and i record of the 
has stopped 


is undependabl passage of 
time as the face of a beautiful clock that 

| believe that somewhere 
the truth for the 
with many things besides * 
der and cold cream—and I have 
plexion; that, for the conservative whose slogan for the 
care of the skin is an uncompromising ‘“‘back to nature.”’ 
But in opposition to this I want to say that, although I have 
the extravagant tastes of a passionate lover of the beautiful 
and can therefore assimilate a fortune with ease, neverthe- 
less, no one has money enough to bribe me to allow a surgeon 
to cut away the wrinkles around my eyes. In the course of 
my investigations I have seen several women who have had 
this operation successfully performed. All the same, I repeat 
my unqualified * No.”’ 

But the story of this ultramodern face surgery is enthralling 
just the same. Whether or not you would allow one of these 
men to operate upon you, their work is extraordinarily 
interesting ‘Beauty surgery’ or “‘cosmo-plastique sut 
gery’’ or ‘plastic surgery” or just plain ‘face lifting’’ are 
the names which have grown up over this new field; and to 
me, a peddler of words, the names rather give away the whole 
show. They suggest too much the ‘‘ beauty parlor’ and too 
little the honest-to-goodness operating room. 

So, before I interviewed a “face lifter,’’ it seemed to me 
the thing to consult a more conservative surgeon. I went 


between these two points lies 
| have plied my own face 
soap and wate notably pow 


is yet a pe rfectly good com 


iverage woman 


to a man whose operations have been so exquisite in their 
kill that he is spoken of w something akin to reverence 
by his confreres This man unswervingly against the 
practice of cosmetic surgery | give you his reasons 

‘The technique,” he said, ‘“‘of any operation upon the 
face is an intricate problem in geometry. Before the knife is 
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Wh yy Grow Wd? 


Face Value 


By ETHEL LLoyp PATTERSON 


applied that problem must be solved in diagram, on paper, 
to the last fraction of a degree. But I never heard of a 
‘beauty surgeon’ who operates with this care. Instead, 
these men seem to cut and trust the rest to Providence. 
Yet every conscientious surgeon knows that each time he 
takes the knife in his hand to operate, he risks possible 
failure from two sources—his own fallibility as a human and 
the unknown quantity in the patient, which makes it im- 
possible to forecast how a wound will heal—what kind of 
scar it will leave—until after the operation has been per- 
formed. Understand the seriousness of what I say, then ask 
yourself whether a conscientious surgeon would run such a 
risk unless there were true necessity. So for this reason 
alone —if for no other—surgeons of standing do not operate 
unless the condition of the patient is such that recovery trom 
illness depends upon the operation. Notice that I say 
‘surgeons of standing.’ There is the whole matter in a 
phrase. From it you may draw the inference that women 
who go to ‘face lifters’ ’ or wrinkles removed, 
in the very nature of things usually have placed themselves 
in the hands of operators without true standing in their 
profession.” 

“Is there danger of death in this kind of work?” I asked 

‘“*No—not often that,”’ the surgeon told me; ‘but thers 
are dangers many people consider as bad. There is the risk 
of permanent disfigurement.”’ 

“Is there,” I persisted, ‘‘always danger of disfigurement 
in the practice of the ‘cosmo-plastique’?”’ 

‘‘Let me answer you this way,” said the surgeon; ‘there 
is less danger in so-called ‘face lifting’ than in many other 
forms of beauty surgery. For a skillful surgeon to ‘lift’ a 
woman's face—that is, to remove crescent-shaped pieces of 
skin, near the ears, and at the hair line, thus lifting the 
cheeks that have begun to sag and so removing the lines of 
age about the mouth—is actually a simple operation and 
practically without danger. But the difficulty is that really 
skillful surgeons are too legitimately busy to undertake such 
And so 
usually it is the unreliable men who perform these operations 
herein lies their danger.” 

‘What would you call an ‘authentic reason’? 

‘Well,’ he answered 1 moving 


been in an automobile accident came to me 


to have ‘bags 


cases, not unless there is authe ntic reason tor the m 


I queried 
actor who had 
His ear and on 
Unless his face could 
without scar, he was de 
I took his case. I would 
man or woman, under similar circumstances.” 


picture 


side of his face were badly mutilated 
be restored, and that practically 
prived of his means of livelihood 
take any case, 


“Successful Beauty Operations’ 


-, UT I would not touch any woman at any price who came 
to me and asked me to remove the legitimate trace of 
her years. There are too many people afflicted by real suffer- 
ing, and who therefore need me, for me to be willing to throw 
away my time. The other surgeons, I know, feel the same 
way. And, I may add, as a man and as a human being, quite 
aside from the ethics of my profession, I am opposed to 
so-called ‘beauty surgery.’ I am not now referring to those 
women, actresses and others in public life, whose face is their 
fortune. The risks these women run to keep a ‘youthful’ 
appearance are at least understandable. But the average 
woman who seeks to have a ‘beauty operation’ performed 
upon her is to my mind—well, I have no words for her. A 
woman of forty years of age, or more, ought to be ashamed 
to have a face without a wrinkle. The comatose mentality 
implied by such a condition is a subject for sympathy. Since 
I myself am an intelligent human being, I love to watch the 
play of line and shadow across a face that mirrors a quick 
mind and a sensitive soul. My days are not long enough for 
me to waste the hours personally or in the practice of my 
profession upon these other doll women 
‘I think my last word on this subject would be that if a 
woman is determined to have a ‘beauty operation’ per- 
formed upon her face—and, I can assure you, there are 
women so bent upon it that nothing will stop them —at least, 
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when you write of this, implore them for their own 
sakes, to go to their family physician and consult 
him before they place their whole future in the hands 
of a surgeon who literally can make or mar their 
lives. Oh, the sad, sad cases that I have seen—too 
late! For, remember, if the operation 1s not 
then be beyond the power of any 
surgeon, however skillful, to repair the damage that 
has been done.”’ 

Then I went to interview a fashionable and well- 
known exponent of cosmetic surgery. I found hi 


‘a suc- 
cess,’ it may 


' ' ] ' lent ' lit I¢} } +} 
| iT] ( Opuiel pecrsonal y. il JUL | ere Was 


I , too, that suggested the 


something about hin itterly 

He was occ upying office sthat were ‘‘done’ 
in black lacquer and peacock-green batik. I don’t 
wish to be flippant about this; I mean to be fair, 
After all, it is no laughing matter; it does create the 
wrong atmosphere when a surgeon sees his patients 
in rooms that resemble more than anything else a 
prima donna’s boudoir. 

However, it should also be said of this exponent of cos 
metic surgery that I saw women upon whom he had success- 
fully operated. 

I saw no unsuccessful ones. 

He would not admit that any such existed. 

The results of the successful operations that I saw were 
the outcome of that operation which I, personally, would not 
have performed upon me for love or money—I mean the 
operation in which the surgeon cuts away from around the 
eyes the superfluous flesh and wrinkles. Crescent-shaped 
pieces of skin above and below the eyes are removed, 
Neither ether, chloroform or gas are used. Inste ad, cocaine 
is injected. When the pie es of skin have been taken out, the 
edges of the cuts are drawn together and sewn. This re- 
moves half an inch or more of bag and wrinkle. The stitches 
are left in place for about two days. They then are with- 
drawn. 

The surgeons who do this work maintain that within three 
weeks practically no trace of the operation is left. The 
women I inspected, who had had the operation performed, 
certainly showed no scar to the casual glance. Only when 
you stretched the skin with your fingers on both sides of 
where the cut had been you could see a very fine white line. 
I saw a blond woman who, I am sure, looks much younger 
for having undergone this operation 


caretree. 


Still Fifty- Odd Years Old 


B' [ Lalso saw a brunette, whose face evidently had been 
of the ‘‘ baggy’ type. Many women these days get the 
kind of face I mean from having been naturally plump and 
hav ing reduced too qui kly and too much. The woman I am 
describing had been “‘lifted”’ both above and below her eves, 
at the upper sides of her cheeks and beneath her chin. She 
had been made almost entirely without wrinkles or ‘‘ bags” 
but she was one of the most uncanny-looking women I ever 


saw. Yet hers was ‘‘a successful operation.’’ I would have 
known that she was fifty-odd years of age in spite of the 
surgery: and that knowledge, combined with her unnatura 
moothness of contour, ide my flesh creep. I found the 
tears smarting in my eves and dared not meet her gaze, lest 
she should guess how pitiful she seemed to m«¢ For she 


poor soul!—was pleased with her appearance 


\s I said, 


‘unsuccessful 


} 


I did not find a woman who was the victim of an 


but the surgeon of standing, with 


whom I first talked, explained that in most facial surgery the 


operation 
technique involves the crescent-shaped cut. If you stop to 
think, you realize that the length of the curve on the inner 
side of a crescent is shorter than the length of the curve on 
the outer side. How then is the surgeon to draw together 
the two curves and reconcile them, without puckering the 
outer edge upon the inner? That is but one of the “ problems 
in geometry’ mentioned by the first surgeon I saw; a prob- 
lem that he explained to me in diagram worked out on paper. 

Yet when I asked the “ beauty surgeon’ how he reconciled 
the edges of his crescent shaped cuts, his answer to me was 
“Oh, practice makes skill. Operating as often as I do devel 
ops intuition until I can gauge the thing by sort of feeling 
my way.” 

Remember, this is the verbatim answer to what I asked 
one of the foremost men specializing in his line of work! 

If —please notice every ‘‘if’’—if I had the type of face that 
with age sagged badly in the cheeks, making those sorry and 
discontented lines that drag on the faces of some women from 
nose to mouth, and if my family physician would vouch fot 
the surgeon whose name he gave me, and 7f this surgeon 
would himself perform the operation, then would I seriously 
consider having my cheeks “‘lifted."’ Never would I allow 
the skin around my eyes to be cut. The operation for the 
cheek lifting can be performed behind the lines of the hair. 
Therefore, if there were a scar, i * comparatively 
easy to hide it. And the cutting w e near the eyes, 
the nose, the mouth or the ears. 
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eam GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—INVIGORATING SOUP Sinai tit 


**Some appetite’’ is surely right! 
Here's Campbell's Soup to greet it. 
And with this spoon we'll show you soon 
The proper way to eat it! 
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| You'll know you have it when a fragrant, | 
mm tempting plate of Campbell's Tomato Soup is 


y when 


reg Bg placed before you! Your appetite may have 











te line. 
~— been indifferent before, but it will sparkle at the 
very sight and the taste of this delicious blend | 
cd been of all that is tonic and tasty in luscious Jersey | 
oe 1€ 
“fpr tomatoes. 
1. She ’ 
hae Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
d have | 
be is made from the finest fruit that grows— | 
nd the ° ° . ° 
me sun-ripened aristocrats of the vines, laden with 
no a juiciness. We use only the pure tomato juices ae es a 
ey de and the fruity parts strained to a rich, smooth | all ready to serve! 
ae . . Campbell's TomatoSoup jj 
ve on puree, made richer still by butter such as you is used by thousands of | 
gether oe dainty housewives as an y 
ing serve on your own table. A soup so appetizing appetizing and delightful | 
: mms . . . sauce for meats, fish and | 
Pf and refreshing that you never tire of it! salads and to give extra | 
onciled tastiness to gg rice, | 
gti eggs or vegetables. 
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Keeping Up the 


HEN summer days grow shorter and 

the first chill days of fall approach 
thrifty householders think of house 
repairs. The necessity for touching 

up a bit here and there is apparent, 

the need for freshening and renewing 
painted surfaces to withstand the 
ravages of wintry winds, the requirements 
for pointing foundation walls and repairing chimneys, make 
themselves felt. A minute, not a casual inspection of the 
entire property is what is most needed. 


In the fir t place, there is the body of the hous« 














ind other 


build gs to look ovet When the exterior Is covered with 
hingl clapboards, weather boards or other material of 
wood, inspect the sides of the buildings to see where the 


Have the 
pulling out and renewing each bit of 
Window and door sills and casings will 
need some attention, for it is here that rain and snow usually 


wood 


woodwork has rotted away. 
this work, carefully 


carpenter go over 
| 1 
decayed material 


oal n and rot away the 

When patching old porch posts, balusters and railings the 
new material should be coated in the joints with white lead 
before nailing in place; the ends of the balusters, for 
instance, as well as the end of each board or molding where 
it fits snugly against either new or old wood should be 
brushed with paint. 


Repairing the Gutters 


N° OWNER can deem his buildings properly checked up 
until he has climbed a ladder and thoroughly inspected 
the eaves, or at least caused a mechanic to make this 
examination in his interest. Gutters are frequently lined 
with tin or galvanized iron, and either metal will rust unless 
kept freshly painted. 

When the metal has corroded to paper thinness in spots it 
may suddenly give way, perhaps in the dead of winter or 
during the midst of the rainy season, when least convenient. 
Gutters should be examined carefully and the tinsmith 
should be required to cut out the bad sections and solder 
new sheets in thei The new metal should be 
thoroughly painted on the underside; then, when it has been 
soldered, paint the entire gutter, new as well as old, with a 
good coat of mineral paint followed by one or two coats of 
lead and oil 

Downspouts are often of galvanized iron, or they may be of 

ypper or zine The latter usually 
repairs, being of a noncorroding nature, but galvanized-iron 
spouts rust after a period of years and must be renewed. 

Other trouble are the windows, 
known in technical parlance as “‘sash.”’ Putty dries up and 
drops off, permitting wind and moisture 
to beat in and rot away the 


| laces. 


metals do not 


require 


weak spots to look for 


woodwork — 


This causes the paint to pecl, leaving the } 

- ] 
wood mm su h spots ¢ ntire ly without pro- yy 
tection GLASS Yr 

Have the glass in every window thor- | 
oughly gone over, renewing damaged on 
putty scrape at the old putty so as to y 
loosen dry particles which may not as yet BY 
have dropped away. Then paint the sash, S 
inside as well as outside, with two or more Y— 
thin coats of paint, applying the material ~ | 
carefully over the putty SS t 

2 1 ww 

At the e window repairs are mace UPPER SASH7 
inequipped doors and sash should be 
furnished with metal weather strip V/ 
otherwise oust ure seeps thro oh ind j 
lamages the woodwork, to sav nothing of 
the discomfort of cold winds which find 
their way through the crevice It is hardly necessary to 
mention here that weather strips pay for themselves in the 
saving in fuel as well as economy in future repairs 


Paint as a‘Preservative 


()' COURSE the experienced property owner is too wis« 
to let his buildings run down for lack of paint. He 
knows that the “‘stitch in time” 
the care of property. 

Many, however, get the wrong idea of paint. They think 
it is for the purpose whereas this is 
merely one function of the material 

Paint is really 


these ingre 


is espe ially applic ible to 


of beautifying only, 


1 chemical combination of oils and pigments 


bined and 


processes ot dec ym posi 


| f | Coskts 
lien re skillfully con 


faithfully applied the result is that 
tion in building materials are arrested; this is the chief 
function of paint. 

On a frame building the condition of the old paint should 
be carefully examined. No one can get a durable job of new 
paint when the old paint underneath is not in good condition 

In inspecting this old paint pay particular attention to 
loose, blistered or scaly parti les, because if these are left 
ind new paint is applied the blisters will eventually break 
ind scale off, leaving bare wood underneath 

lo get rid of blisters the entire surface of the old paint 
hould be gone over carefully by conscientious workmen and 


ill blisters or scales scraped or burned off. 

Rarely can one get good results on an old building with 
less than two coats, though sometimes, when a new house 
has been repainted the second year—which many experts 


ow 
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THustrations by the ~Author 


believe to be sound economical 
practice—a single coat of paint 
suffices 


Quality inPaint 


Ww is the greatest Sale 

guard the householder has as 
to quality in paint? To insure 
quality specify what is known as 
: l’’ paint That is, specify the manufacturer's 
name, or, if it has a trade name, NonExcelled, 

specify its name. Paint is a compound demanding great 
skill and fidelity in mixing; it can be more accurately and 
scientifically mixed by machinery in a factory than by your 
painter. 

Manufacturers of ‘‘ready mixed"’ brands guarantee their 
goods and you may take economical advantage of their wide 
experience. Most manufacturers maintain a free mail con- 
sulting service for the benefit of customers and are glad to 
coOperate with you in solving your problem. In many cases 
they are even in a position to recommend reliable painting 
contractors in your own community. 


ready mixe¢ 


such as 


Repairs to-Masonry 


| Stones stonework, brickwork or other masonry needs oc- 
_s casional repairs. Look over the underpinning of the 
house carefully to see if mortar has fallen away from the 
joints, and if such is the case, have a mason point them up 
with fresh cement mortar. 

The disintegrated brickwork on the chimney tops should 
be repaired and old chimneys not originally capped with 
concrete chimney caps should be equipped at this time, so 
that costly repairs may be eliminated in the future. 

In going over an old house or other building it may be well 
at this time to tear away the old wooden steps and replace 
them with brick or stone. Wooden 
particularly exposed to the weather, and the cost of repeated 
repairs will offset the cost of steps built of imperishable 
materials 

Che roof of your building should receive some attention 
when the time comes to put the property in shape. Wooden 

shingles, the exposed edges of which have 
curled up from age, can be made to goa 
bit longer by having them nailed down 
secure ly 


In each place where there is evidence 


concrete, steps are 


<LOwsR SASH 


,) of a leak a piece of tin about the size of 
2 a shingle should be slipped up underneath 
x to make the roof tight. 


When the wood shingles are badly de- 
caved, of course it is time to have a new 
y roof and one is confronted with the prol - 

lem of selecting the new material 


| 
~~ 

\ \ \ 

x \ ¥ 
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f A 
Wr What: 
vavs makes an excellent 


S \TI ' 
» Tile, either ‘‘shingle tile, 


of flat shingle-shaped units of red or green 
‘interlocking ”’ tile, 
taut ind « in be recommended 

Metal, such as tin or zinc, either in sheets or in shingles, 
is coming into prominence 

Both slate and tile roofs should have 
proof layer of felt 
to the roof boards. 

\sbestos shingles are desirable 
rigid, durable and beautiful. 

Color effects never before obtainable are now entirely 
possible when asbestos tone’’ shingles are used. 
Composition or asphalt shingles, either in single units or in 
sheets, are less expensive than slate, tile or asbestos shingles, 
and the better brands are guaranteed for ten years. 

Some of these flexible shingles are coated on the outside 
vith red or green slate 
natural gray. Either color is attractive 
the sky. 
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a complete water- 
popularly known as ‘“‘tar paper’’—next 


because they are light, 


‘color 


crushed into grain Others are 
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Repairs Inside the House & 


LOSE inspection will disclose whatever is \ 
necessary to put a building in good shapx 
In the first place, there are the plaster walls L 


and ceilings to repair before doing any decorat 
ing. Unsightly cracks should be carefully cut 
with a putty 
vrooves tor receiving the plaster of | 


knife so as to provick 

aris filler, 

which should then be applied +A 
woodwork will of course need to b 

one over with enamel paint or varnish or wax, Bii 


des per 
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use and Other Buildines 


as the case may be. For touching up old varnish 
whatever the color of the original wood, one may noy 
purchase colored varnishes of any desired tone t 
match the original color. Enamel is excellent fo 
going over old painted woodwork. It can be applier 
directly to the old material, but a better finish is ob 
tained by applying an undercoat of flat pair 
of the desired color. Such treatment of wood 
work will prove an efficient and economical ai 
in the upkeep of the building. 
Hardwood floors should never be 
to wear out. The varnish or wax with whicl 
they were originally covered should be kept it 
condition with floor oil made for this purpose 
as floors need it varnish, wax o 
other floor finish should be used liberally 
Should the floors be in bad condition, however! 
it is often better to have the old finish entirel 
compounds sold for this purpost 


pe rmitte 


gulle? 


removed, using one of the 
ind then refinish the surface as good as new 

The upkee Pp of the hous properly sale 
guarded unless the heating apparatus was looked ove 
periodically. Take down the stovepipe connecting with the 
chimney at least once yearly before the fire is started, anc 
clean it free from soot. 

In a hot water or steam boiler the interior flues should be 
carefully cleaned by means of the long-handled wire brush 
provided for the purpose, Broken grate bars or other defects 
should be repaired. 

With special radiator paint made for the purpose, paint 
old radiators or coat them with bronze or aluminum. 

When renovating the heating system bear in mind that 
a thermostat for automatically controlling the dampers of 
the furnace or boiler pays in dollars and cents because it 
maintains a uniform temperature and saves waste of fuel 
When making repairs it is a good idea to install such 
system; the cost is moderate and the work may be easil 
done by the householder himself, if he desires. 


would not be { 


Plumbing and Wiring 


Wi \T should be done to the plumbing system ? 
The first place to look for trouble is in each toilet tank 
is the little float valve which shuts off water when the tank i 
full sometimes gets out of order and does not close properly 
lake the top off the tank and see if the valve closes tightly 
if not, call in a plumber—or fix it yourself 

You may apply modern bathroom and kitchen plumbing 
fixtures in an old house easily, quickly and with economy 
hey can be attached to the old pipes with very little labor 

Look over the faucets carefully; those that drip shoul 
have new disks applied. Old-fashioned faucets can be deftl 
removed and new ones added without difficulty. 

he electric-wiring system of the house 
over to see that it is in good order. 


should be gon 
Old wiring is sometime 
n a dangerous condition because the insulation has dried uy 
and dropped off, leaving bare wires exposed in places. 

Put in a modern system of wiring in metal tubes calle 
‘conduit,”’ and safeguard your home in this manner. I: 
most rooms the new wires can be “fished”’ in place and thu 
concealed in the partitions. 


Put in New Electric Switches 


| ISCARD old worn-out fire-igniting switches and instal 
new ones \ desirable pattern is the toggle switcl 

onsisting of a little stem which extends through the plat 

ind may be swung up or down to turn the light off or on 


g 
nothing adds more to th 
comfort of living and nothing more quickly modernizes at 
old house than plenty of electric lamps for tables and floo 
ind electric fixtures for ceilings and walls. Renew the bat 
tery for your door bell and dining-room signals or, better 
attach a little transformer for using the lighting current t 


ring the bells, rendering a battery unnecessary. 


(set some new lighting fixtures 


New Tile in Old Houses 


N OLD houses the desirability of tiling bathroom, toilet 
and kitchen walls and floors, to say nothing of sun room 
and porches, is now universally recognized. Tile may be ap 
plied to old floors and walls quite as economically as in « 
new building. Nothing adds more to the delightful cleanli 


ness of a home. Hardware needs attention occasionally 


Every lock isa little piece 
of intricate machinery 
that may go indefinitely 
without fault, but here 








a > and there you will find ; 

ox . x 

pS aI ) lock requiring a little oil 

4 ————_ j ora knob needing tighten 
af ( ing. You may change the 
<<a \ appearance of old hard 
& = BARE Woop ware by attaching new 
= =e } platesand knobs to the ol 
SO ~ locks, or you can apply 

} entirely new locks and 


equipment in the spaces 
from which the old locks 
have been removed. 
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s calle: AT last there are only two very simple things it underneath the nails to bleach the nail tips 
ies to do to make your nails look professionally white and instantly remove stains. 


manicured. In five minutes’ time with a few swift 


Then for that last touch of brilliance 
movements of the hands you can have the shapely, | 
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VERY once ina while someone brings 
#3) forward the idea that women are be- 
coming less and less able to feed their 
babies nature’s way. | have never 
been able to determine that this was 
true There is undoubtedly som« 
basis for the belief that women in 
=e are less willing to 
nurse their babies than thev used to be, and that 
the amount of natural nursing that goes on among 
our foreign population and the more primitive 
groups of people far exceeds that which is found 
imong the more socialized or even the so-callec 


some walks of life 


re intelligent classes. In nine cases out of ten, 
bility to feed her baby the proper 
to her lack of willingness to make herself fit 


to do so rather than to any inherent inability i 
this line. Experience of many years with many hun- 
dreds of thousands of babies and mothers has firmly 
convinced me that ninety-five per cent of all women 
can nurse their babies if they choose to do so. 

In the other five per cent, of course, there will al- 
ways be the group of women who from disease of 
one kind or another are debarred from this wonder- 
ful privilege. Such mothers are to be deeply pitied, 
for certainly the privilege of nursing one’s own baby 
is a heaven-sent gift, second only in importance to 
the coming of the baby itself. 

If we place the matter ona purely utilitarian basis, 
there are so many arguments in favor of nursing and 
so few arguments against it that it would seem as 
though it ought to be adopted as a universal custom. 
From the point of view of the mother, the advan- 
tages are many. She can set her mind at rest regarding the 
possibility of her baby having an upset digestion. The sum- 
mer diseases need not worry her. She has no need to depend 
upon an erratic milk supply. 

From the point of view of the baby, the advantages are 
just as striking. 

The breast-fed baby is always stronger than the bottle-fetl 
baby, he has better teeth, firmer muscles, is less apt to have 
any diseases, his gain in weight is more even and regular; he 
is usually well nourished, strong and vigorous, and his ad 
vantage holds good not only during the first year, but it also 
gives him a certain sturdy preparation for life that is abso- 
lutely invaluable and cannot be gained in any other way. 


Who are the Ignorant Mothers? 


W! CH all these advantages it would seem that every 
mother would nurse her baby without question, yet we 
find today that wrong feeding is still the second highest cause 
of baby sickness and death. Owing to their natural inclina- 
tion and their willingness to accept advice, foreign-born 
mothers almost universally nurse their babies, and the in 
fant death rates in our big cities today are lower among our 
Russian, Italian, Polish and other large race groups than 
they are among the babies of our native-born parents. To 
day the babies of the poor are almost universally breast fed 
With the babies of the well-to-do the habit is not nearl\ 
so prevalent. I am not inclined to believe that this is becaus 


the well-to-do mother loves her baby any less than does the 
mother of more mited meat I believe it 1s because thx 
American ther has net appre ted the tremendous in 
portance of this subject The truth as it stands today is 
that it is not poverty that kills babies tut ignorance, ind 
that this ignorance its largely a1 ttribute of our so-called 


more intelligent classes 


Sometimes mothers stop nursing their babies because they 
cannot do it entirely This is always a mistake It should 
be kept up even 1 the baby gets only part of the food he 
It is never wise to give a bottle feed 
ing in place of a natural feeding unless one is trying to wean 
the baby, because it always means that 


there will be less natural milk next time. 


needs at each nut sing 
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C feeding the Baby 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 


least one and a half pints of milk a day, which may be taken 
in the form of cocoa, milk, soups, or even in custards, junket 
or ice cream, cut down her tea and coffee to once a day only, 
eat plenty of green vegetables, bread and butter, fruits, with 
meat not more often than once a day and preferably only 
three or four times a week, avoid anything except simple des- 
serts, and eliminate rich sauces, gravies, highly spiced foods 
and pastries from her diet, she will be taking the kind of 
food that is best suited to her needs. 

In addition, if she can spend most of her days in the open 
air, with enough exercise to keep her in good condition, but 
not enough to overfatigue her; if she will sleep in a room 
with windows wide open winter and summer or, better yet, 
sleep outdoors; if she can eliminate worry, anger and out- 
bursts of emotion from her life, there is no reason why she 
should not nurse her baby, and why her baby should not be 
thoroughly well nourished as a result. 

There are some mothers, however, who cannot nurse their 
babies under any circumstances, and when this situation 
occurs it is important to know just what the best substitute 
food may be. There can be no question that when natural 
milk is not available, cow’s milk is the best substitute. The 
question of artificial feeding, however, cannot be settled so 
easily as that. 

Babies are not machines, to be judged by the same stand- 
ards. Each one is a law unto himself 

Generally speaking, properly modified cow’s milk, given in 
sufficient quantities and at appropriate intervals, is the best 


1 


type of infant food we have, but occasionally we may have 


t se other foods. When tl ne occurs a doctor should 
va be consulted and | lirections should be followed 
explicit] til the baby lietar s safely launched and 
he quantity of food he requires ar s able to digest is deter 
ne | . 
When cow’s milk is used for infant feeding there are cet 
iin preca ns that ought to be taker First, we must be 
ibsolutely sure that the milk is pure By this is meant milk 


that comes from healthy cows, that are kept in clean condi- 
tion, milked by healthy persons whose hands have been 
thoroughly washed, where the milk is received directly in 


sterile containers, rapidly cooled ind then kept at a 


% 
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temperature below fifty degrees Fahrenheit until it 
reaches the consumer. The milk from a herd of 
cows is better than that from a single cow, becaus« 
there are not so many chances of having changes in 
the cow's milk affect the baby There is less chance 
of infection. There ought to be some knowledge of 
the quantity of cream the milk contains. When it 
is from three and a half to four per cent fat it is 
rich enough for the baby, and even then it must be 
diluted. If there is any doubt whatever as to the 
purity and cleanliness of the milk supply, pasteuriza 
tion or boiling is advised. 

In many places milk can be obtained already 
pasteurized. When that | 


[ is not possible, however, 
home pasteurizers may be bought, or the following 
method 1 iv De used Take i pail leep eno 


hold water reaching to the ilk 
bottle. Place an inverted saucer in the bottom of 
the pail and set the bottle of milk on this. Pour 
water into the pail up to the level of the milk, place 
the pail on the stove and let the water come to a 
boil. Then remove the pail, cover it and let it stand 
for half an hour. At the end of that time remove 
the bottle and cool it quickly by placing it in cool 
water or under a running stream. As soon as the 
milk has cooled it should be placed on ice and kept 
there until used. This process destroys practically 
all the disease germs. 

But for babies with delicate digestions or those 
in very hot climates or where the purity of the milk 
supply is seriously questioned, boiling or steriliza- 
tion is the best method. Here the milk should be 
boiled and allowed to simmer for at least five min 
utes. It can then be cooled slowly, and as soon as most of 
the heat is gone it should be placed on ice and kept very 
cold until used. Such milk sometimes has a tendency to 
cause constipation. When this happens, ordinary cane 
sugar should be used in the feeding instead of milk sugar. 
When pasteurized or boiled milk is used the baby should be 
given orange juice once a day, starting with one teaspoonful 
and gradually increasing the quantity until one tablespoonful 
is given when he is three menths old 


neck ola quart n 


The Important Points of Baby Feeding 


AX JOD general rule in feeding babies is to see that they 
get approximately two ounces of milk for each pound of 
body weight each twenty-four hours—that is, a baby who 
weighs ten pounds would get about twenty ounces of milk 
each day. 

This has to be diluted, however, so it is the practice to 
add to it a sufficient quantity of water to give the baby the 
bulk required at each feeding. Up to three months of age 
plain water is used; after that, cereal water, such as barley 
water, may take its place. A little milk sugar is usually 
added to the feeding in order to meet the child’s bodily 
needs in that direction. It is far better to have the feeding 
formula outlined by some physician, | 


but if that is not possibl 
the mother may make up a standard formula for 


[The majority of babies will thrive very well or ucl 
formula, but if there is any difficulty with the feeding 
loctor should be consulted at once 

Che milk for the day’s feeding for the baby should be pr 
ired at one time W iter and 1 I igar 1! i be put 
gether and the milk added It should then be placed 
individual feeding bottles, lightly corked with cotton and 
placed on the ice until needed. The milk should be heated to 
blood heat before it is given to the baby [his is easilv done 
by placing the bottle in a pail or dish of warm water. Bottles 


ind nipples must be kept scrupulously clean. In fact, the 

baby’s food must never be allowed to come in contact with 

any article that has not been scrubbed with hot soapsuds 
and then rinsed with boiling water. 

lo sum up the important points of 

baby feeding, whether it is carried out in 





The right way is to weigh the baby before 
nursing, then have him nurse as much as 
he can and weigh him again immediately 
afterwards. In this way it will be easy to 
see just how much milk has been taken 
Che additional amount that is necessary 
for a full feedin 
bottle and may be 1 lade up of cow’s milk, 
properly modified his is what is called bat aes 


g can then be given from a 





week 
1 complemental feeding and is far bette Md week 
than substituting an entire bottle feeding A Powe 
it any one time 3d m 

If a mether wishes to keep herself ir | ith n 
good physical condition to nurs¢ her baby | = — 
she can do SO with ver little ettort It | tl aaah 
may mean a certain amount of sacrifice | Sth montl 
is regards late hours, overexercise, too i th 
much excitement and fatigue, and pos iit 
sibly she may feel the deprivation of giv 1 
ng up the rich articles that may hav | 
been included in her usual diet, but if she , 
will live the ordinary, simple, wholesome NOTE oe 4 


life that every woman should, drinking 


MILK FORMULA: 


FOR THE AVERAGE BABY 





t 1 rl ' 
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FOR FEEDING INFANTS PREPARED 


the natural manner or with some substi- 
tute food, success depends largely upon 
following a few definite rules: 


1. The baby must be quiet when nursing 


- [his is never the time to play with him or at 
D ae 9 tempt t keep him amused The feeding alor 
: 4 HOUSE re res every bit of his attentior 

2. Each nursing period should not be longer 
1408 than fifteen minutes. In that time the baby 
7 14 oz can get all the food he needs 
1719 oz 3. Feeding periods must be absolutely regu 
pang O8 lar. Once outlined, they should be adhered to 
6 oo in every instance . ; 
‘ Te 4. Cool water is needed between feedings by 
< 1S of babies as well as by adults. From one to three 
5 410 oz tablespoonfuls in winter and a two or thre¢ 
5 40 oz ounce bottleful in summer is not too much 


5 10 02 5. Weaning should not take place in hot 
weather except on the advice of a physician 





—— | _ 6. Gain in weight is the best indication of th 
baby’s nourishment. This gain should be fairly 

al regular in winter, but is usually less in summer 
Sometimes babies do not gain at all in hot 
weather. If actual loss of weight is shown, a 


as physician should be consulted at once 
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© ' ! 
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From the novel by Alice Duer Miller 
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| of her constituency; 


The Biggest (olassroom in the World 


you see, how to do the best housekeeping. 
They supposed everybody did. They found 
out that many of those who did had no op- 
portunities and that many others didn’t even 
want to know. But they knew that every- 
body ought to know. Therefore they must be 
compe lled to know. Therefore it must be a 
law. The bill making it a law, and compel 
ling a large governmental appropriation for 
producing the desired result, is the Fess Bill. 
Ihe Fess Bill must therefore be passed, And 

ler it is passe 1, it must be enforced. 

his seems to me excellent reasoning. How 
it seem to your 

Do you that the committee on 
home economics in the smallest village club 
ha lisy | th information, 
classified and arranged by the same expert 
as the Chicago or 
Buffalo or San Francisco club? This and all 
other programs, classed broadly under Amer- 
ican Citizenship, Applied Education, Fine 
Arts, Public Welfare and Legislation are 
being rapidly standardized. They are not the 
work of obscure, provincial individuals; they 
represent the best of the modern thought 
and methods that this country can produce. 

If you ask me whether I-think that all 
these three million women are capable of 
grasping all these programs and_ thor- 
oughly appreciating what they stand for and 
where they will ultimately lead, I answer 
promptly: No, I do not. And I should like 
to add that I believe this question and an- 
swer apply equally well to the programs of 
Harvard University, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and the Congress of the United 
States of America. 

But we judge these institutions very 
largely by their programs, don’t we? We 
don’t pick out the boys who never pass their 
examinations, the men of lowest religious 
ideals and the declared traitors to their 
country in order to test these three organi 
zations, do we? It is and must always be 
true that by their fruits we shall know them. 
But no fair-minded person selects the green 
or the worm-eaten fruit to make the test. 

And this brings us to the next great point 
brought out by the sight of this immense 
be rly of women: The difference between their 
leaders and their rank and file is and must 
be very great. This is normal and to be 
expected, for they are, theoretically and 
actually, a vast cross-sec tion of the country. 


does it 


realize 
it Its disposal the same 


same committee in a 


She -ACust be Far in Advance 


TT HE only selection of their numbers has 

been the natural selection implied in the 
fact that the most public spirited, wide- 
woman of the average small com 
will probably belong to her local 
club. This is a big start, of course, 


awake 
munity 
women’s 
tor, so to speak, of the whole body fairly 


but even so it makes the greatest commor 
low 

This would make their earlier programs, 
their earlier aims, limited, contradictory and 
not very representative. But you can set 
that the moment they began to apply the 
pring iples of federation, i 
standardization to their growing numbers 
they would automatically reach out for 
higher and higher standards. The moment 
they attained high standards they would 
begin automatically to “jack up” their 
various units to these standards. It be 
comes, at this stage, very largely a question 
of standards, you see, and the standards 
depend upon the leaders. Now you pick 
your leader from the material at hand. If 
vour field is small your choice is small. But 
if you choose out of three million women fifty 
picked state directors, representing not only 
the rural districts but the large cities of 
their states, the woman who will satisfy and 
represent these directors must be, ought to 
be and will be a woman to be reckoned with. 
On her, more than in any body that I know 
of, will depend the tone of the general mass 
of membership, their ideals and the direction 
in which they will ultimately move. 

It should not be difficult for a psychologist 
to outline the ideal character, temperament 
and training of such a leader. Let us see how 
it would work out. , 

She must be far, far in advance of the mass 


( ooperation and 


nothing less can afford 


(€ontinued from Page 24) 


them a sufficiently wide horizon. She must 
be well in advance of her picked leaders even, 
or she cannot convince and inspire them. 
She must be reasonably level with the ex- 
perts and specialists in every line whom she 
is calling in to advise and direct her follow- 
ers, or they will not respect her and the 
people she stands for. She must have a 
social background of a kind which will enable 
her to meet easily and flexibly the various 
affiliated bodies of all sorts with which she 
is bound to come in contact. She must 
be experienced in organization, but not so 
much impressed by it as to be awed and 
crushed by its machinery. This means that 
she must have original insight and power, 
shrewdness and a sense of humor. She must 
have great spiritual vision, but no fanati 
cism; for if eminently practical 
she is lost. She must be able to show ‘com 
radeship and democracy with her ablest 
minds, sympathy and firmness with her 
weakest. 

She must be able to hold back her most 
advanced groups till the most backward are 
willing to try, at least, to pull together with 
them, without losing the interest and loyalty 
of her best material. She must be sternly 
logical, or she will fail to keep such a loosely 
woven body to the point—whatever the point 
may be; but she must be lovable and mag- 
netic, or she cannot hold three million human 
beings together or to herself. 


cA Model Leader 
A POSITIVE dynamo of physical health 


and energy she must necessarily be, or 
she cannot stand up under the great strain 
of her responsibilities. Finally, she must 
know her country, and [ do not see how she 
can do this unless she has traveled exten- 


she is not 











ively in it and really lived in at least two of 
its three representative sections—the East, 
the West and the South. 

‘But all this,” you will reply, “is simply 
impossible. Such a person doesn’t exist. 
And if she did those women wouldn’t appre- 
ciate her and couldn’t agree on her. It 
doesn’t happen, that’s all.” 

But, wonderfully enough, it has happened. 
The president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs today is exactly and pre- 
cisely such a woman. In utter fitness for her 
job she is unique, as great leaders have a way 
of being. Iam sure all feel, and thrill with 
pride to the feeling, that no brilliant member 
of the most advanced city club can patronize 
her intellec tually, and no obscure delegate 
from the most backward rural section can 
miss her personal sympathy and tolerant un- 
derstanding. 

You have seen how these women approach 
the subject of a national comprehension of 
household economics. I was equally im- 
pressed by their attitude toward another 
great subject, more remote and general, less 
“feminine” in its interest we should have 
said, once, less likely to have been brought 
home to the individual woman before the 


day of general federation—the conservation 
of natural resources. 

In one of the clearest short speeches I have 
ever heard, their national chairman of this 
department summed up for them what their 
attitude on this subject should be, and why 

1. If our forests are being depleted four 
times as fast as they are being replaced, it 
does not take much of a housekeeper to 
compute how long the supplies will last. 

2. No head of a family who has ever 
studied efficient and economic domestic ma 
chinery an fail to be impressed with the 
ady isability of utilizing all waterways, where 
prac ticable, both for their che aphess and the 
consequent releasing of pressure of travel on 


T 


raliwiat 


3. If you have passed from candles to oil 
from oil to gas, and from gas to electricity in 
your own home, you will be interested to 
learn that the supply of petroleum is dying 
out and that there are other sources of power 
to be considered and developed. 

4. If you have ever packed hasty boxes for 
the relief of flood sufferers, or lived on the 
Mississippi or the Ohio, you will be pleased 
to learn that this terrible waste of life and 
property can be prevented. 

5. Either because you live in the city, 
where wild birds and wild flowers are rare, or 
because you live in the country, where they 
are steadily growing rarer, you will think of 
what these facts mean to your children, and 
use your influence to protect them. 

6. When you have learned from your club 
papers and lectures on this subject that your 
country has some of the grandest natural 
scenery in the world, your pride in this fact 
and your mother interest should prompt 
you to see that your children and your 
children’s children should be able to look on 
it in all its glory, undefaced and unimpaired. 


To Hand On a Better (ountr) 


NX \ CLOSE to the lucid little address the 
speaker urged us with moving simpli 
ity to adopt the spirit of the ancient Greeks 
and vow to hand on to our children a coun 
try even better than our fathers had handed 
on to us 

Curiously enough it is in their department 
of the fine arts, their first chosen field of self 
culture, that I find their accomplishments 
least interesting, their attitude least im 
portant to the country at large. 

We must look at the fine arts department 
of the federation from a different angle; the 
other great divisions of their work represent 
ultimately what the women are doing for 
their country; this department represents 
what the federation is doing for its women. 
Pe rhaps it is for that reason that the onlooker 
is less impressed by the work and the un 
doubted fact that it is a great work. 

My definite criticism of the result of thi 
training, as expressed in the 
that there is much talk and too little art 
While it is perfectly true that the lecture and 
the pamphlet must be for the most part their 
only means of field work, though I am not 
sure that they could not boldly demand and 
get important traveling exhibitions if their 
power and scope were better realized, yet 
surely, in a great convention, with so many 
people assembled in one place, they could get 
real artists and real masterpieces instead of 
so many talks on subjects that no amount of 
talk can ever interpret. 

If there are two things that do not require 
talk, they are art and music. They aim at 
the heart and the soul, not the tongue. The 
great painting, the great song, speaks fot 
itself. 

So intense is my admiration of this body 
of women that I am convinced that the 
greatest artists, musicians and writers of 
their country would be proud to bring them 
selves and their works in person to such a 
convention if they could be made to under 
stand what it represented. The great artist 
aims at the many, not the few. He would 
be proud to confront the mothers of his 
country. The federation should give him 
the chance and let their sisters see and hear 
the real thing—not the second-rate or the 
middleman, no matter how earnest. 


convention, is 


Continued on Page 102) 
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How a -Alother (an Keep Her Child's 
Hair Beautiful, Healthy 


and Luxuriant 





HE beauty of vour child’s thoroughly all over the scalp and through 
hair depends upon the out the entire length, down 
of the hair. 


Two or three teas poonft lis Wl n ake an 


to the ends 
care vou give it. 
Shampooingit properly 


No = — . } — 
iA is always the most 1m abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
rf J portant thing should be rub bed in thoroughly and briskly 





It is the shampooing with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 














dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 


vhich brings out the real life and lustre, 
atural wave and color, and makes the 


air soft, fresh and luxuriant. After rubbing in the rich, cream) 
When your child’s hair is dry, dull and = Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
avy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the thoroughly—always using ciear, fresh, 
rands cling together, and it feel ae warm water. 
1 disagreeable to the touch, it 1s_ be Then use another a] tior f 
1use the hair has not beer shampoo l M ilsifie » ag WOrkKIng ! 
yperly. vesiiines i2 im taetekiy on hekes 
When the hair has been shampooed Iwo waters are usually sufficient f{ 
roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will washing the hair, but et the third 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 1s necessary. 
sh-looking, soft and silky. You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
While children’s hair must have fr perfectly clean it will be soft and silky in 


ient and regular washing to keep it the water, the strands will fall apart easily) 
autiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect each separate hair floating alone in the 
f free alkali which is common in ordinary water, and the entire mass, even while 
aps. The free alkali soon dries the wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
calp, makes the hair brittle and touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
lins it. when you pull it through your fingers. 


That is why discriminating mothers, . : 

verywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut ‘Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
shampoo. This clear, pure and en- , 7 

rely greaseless product cannot possibly HIS is very Important. After the 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or final washing, the hat 

ake the hair brittle, no matter how often should be rinsed in at least two changes 

ou use It. of good warm water and followed with 
If you want to see how really beautiful — rinsing in cold water. 


ou can make your child’s hair look, just When you have rinsed the hair thor 
low this simple method: oughly, wring it as dry as you can; finish 


‘A Simple, €asy Method 


by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and 

flufing it until it is dry. Then give it a 
pry tk put two or three teaspoonfuls 
of Mulsified a cup or glass with a 


, 


and scalp 


good brushing. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
ttle warm water. Then wet the hair and have the appearance of being thicker and 
alp with clear warm water. Pour the _ heavier than it ts. 


the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
Vlulsified evenly over the ‘air and rub it If you want your child to always 
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Child's Hair Needs 













each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 


oS) 
4X 


| Every child should have 
beautiful hair. Has 
yours? If not, read how 
you can help bring it 
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remembered for its beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 


shampoo. This regular weekly shampo 


< +t mn f¢ 


Teach Your ‘Boy to 
Shampoo His Hair ‘Regularly it in vigorously with the tips of th 
= 7 fingers. This wi timulate the scalp, 
mav be hard to get a boy to shampoo make an = abundan of rich, creamy 

his hair regularly, but it’s mighty im lather and cleanse the hair thoroughly 
It takes only a few second 
out when through. 


to rinse it all 


portant that he does so. 
His hair and scalp should be kept per- 


fectly clean to ona healthy, vigorous You will be surprised how this regular 

scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. weekly shampooing with Mulsified will in 
Get vour boy in the habit of shampoo prove the appearance 

ing his hair rezularly once each week. A \ be teaching vour | 

bov’s hair being short, it will only take preciatein after- 

a few minutes’ time. Put two or three — life, for a luxuri- 


teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup or glass ant head of hair 
with a littlke warm water. Then wet the is something 
1 “ { , 


hair and scalp with clear warm water. every man feels 
Pour the Mulsified over the hair and rub- mighty proudof. 


MULSIFIED © 


MULSIFIE! 
, (OCDANUT 0 
SHAMPOO , 


vorsite 


- COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO ™ “mummy 


$e 
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The Standard 


of Comparison 











Pema ie 


| | cA Woman's Car ~ 
the New Burch Sedan for 1923 








both 





Exquisitely appointed and of rare beauty, the leco 
° lascil 

1923, Buick seven-passenger sedan possesses idea 
; is , ‘ ing 1 

the many special qualities which women for roc 
. iT 

years have looked for in a motor car. ng 
ies a 

Was 

The body, by Fisher, is low and easy to enter. ny 
The interior is luxurious with rich plush uphol- = 
stery and trimming. Deep, yielding seat cushions a 
and springs of a distinctive type afford a new oe: 
degree of restful riding comfort on any road. rv 





shape 
he | 


The smooth, quiet Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
is, as ever, a masterpiece of reliability. The steer- 


n1ece 
tf th 
ut, 
arts 
int. 


ing wheel is placed at the correct angle for easy 


steering and responds to the lightest pressure of “— 

the hand. The control levers are at fingers’ end. pein 

Every device for the comfort and convenience ar od 

of the driver is provided. — 

: sin 

Ute caica a With these qualities, which make the 1923 pe 
New Buick Line for 1923 Buick sedan an ideal woman’s car, go the de- cure 
pendability and performance which are insepa- ny 

rably linked with the name Buick. eat 

An 

thing 


thou 
other 
eart 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN } pris 


set b 





Division of General Motors Cor poration abou 
. or pe 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cirs lark 


old-f 


Branches in All Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
back; 








r, 1922 


ard 
arison 
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Plain and Printed Linens Nake the Newest Table eyels 


By SARAH JANE LYLE 
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OMBINING colorful English block-printed In Grandmother's Supper Set, 

linen with plain linen is the newest way ot which was designed especia 

securing informal dining-room sets that are > Sandaesn "1 i“ 
woth original and attractive \ search through an aaa e ; 
lecorator’s samples will bring to light numbers ot Poe 
fascinating printed linens, with which almost any pisiscaban ‘ : 
idea or color scheme may be carried out Che join- juarter-inch crocheled eag 
ng is done, in some instances, by means of simpk ing— has inserts of the printed 
ro het, in others by overcasting OF outline stitches tnen thtrieen inche ng and 

Grandmother's Supper Set, consist- in width varying from eig 


ng of the table-runner, two doi 
es and centerpiece illustrated, 
vas designed especially for 

use at Sunday-night sup- 
pers. The print is inset 
with a plain crochet 


TheLands« aperunne? 


above 1s sixty-tu 
nesh, worked in num- nohe ue de 
ber sixty linen thread, ) ; 
‘tid @ AGi é 
into cream linen of 
, eri € THY } 
the same color and > 
, id ; 
isnearly as possible 
the same texture iN 
As the interestingly, 
iped doilies ind 4 
extra center 
ece show, a desig 
this type may be 
it, and the different 
, 
arts used to good ad 
intage on the various 
S naller pieces ot the set 
Che Whimsical Breakfast des eig i 1 
rier 


Set —of which only the long 
unner is shown at the top of 
page —decorates its cheerful 
self with a modern French de- 
sign. The doilies are of the 
same shape as the runner, with 
i single motif in the center of 
each. The plain linen should, 
of course, match as closely as 
wssible in both color and tex 
ure the background of the 
rinted linen, which is here 
put on with overcasting, 
though the edges have the 
picoted crochet finish. 

\n entirely different sort of 
thing is the Landscape Set, 
though resulting like the 
thers from the happy un- 
earthing of some quaint 
printed linen. Obviously, this 
set belongs in a dining room 
ibounding in old mahe 
1 perhaps in asun parlor with 
lark wicker furnit 
old-fashioned ga 
background 
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RE @ The [rish Fevims Uisit Granny Malone 


iB) 


; ; ) 
( | Vilene@ hla a NCE upon a time in the green DY Lt CY | PCH | ERKINS Indeed and he has in him the makings of | 
: l€ all-e fay ale corset Isle of Erin there lived a tine, as good a Christian as ever was,’ says sh¢ 


























trong. upstanding man by the . ‘Well, by this and by that, not a | 
ne of McQueer and he a farmer Lllustrations OV Lit Luthor of work did they do; and at nightfall 
Iaith.’ said he to hi vile one day es and sevens al « 
it was but today talking wit] o bed eat 
Michael Malone. and he just back from the their beds shaking me al ' 
Stat th a silk hat on his head, a ring on vith fright nd the t ere is t 
finger, a ine in his hand and a jewel i littl f OO! lept 1 ( 
It’s taking his old mother’ on there by himsel ‘ 
| to the States he 1s, and, ‘McQueen It is but a short a 
| he to me why don’t vou come along time aitel ill were ( ip 
too? Why should you be staying here, worl gone that he was 
ing the flesh off of you to no more than hold vakened by a thump 
bones togethe1 (nd fait l ¢ noise at the door B'S jen ther 
1 ; ; 
so onthe t \ Ee? ( ett t na eepe t t 1 100 r ( et 
a nina smal little house vil a gree! ( t Vas going ; “ae OY SPOKE up as bo la i ind 
door, in a big city, just around the corner on, and there, the he: 1 he: ‘I’m going to sit up the night and 
from the Malones. saints preserve us, have a chat with the Pooka,’ says he. 
One Sunday morning the rain was raining was a long-eared ass { y~ r “Well, sir, so said so done. He sat 
all around and when they got home from  cominginat thedoor! gps oe beside the fire until the ass comes in and 
church, Larry and Eileen stood looking out His heart was burst sits down the same as before. Then says 
of the window at the rain falling and at the ing out of him with the boy, ‘Save you, sir, but might 1 
black soot which was over everything, and fright, when what should the ass do but come make so bold as to ask who you are and why 
they were heartsore for old Ireland. and sit down forninst the fire, scratching his you do the work for the girls every night?’ N 
Iileen pressed her nose against the win- ears and holding out his front hoofs to the ‘““*T’ll answer you and welcome,’ says the 
dowpane. “I wish I could see the green blaze and yawning for all the world like a Pooka, ‘and may it be a lesson to you, my are 
grass growing on the bog and the yellow lazy Christian at bedtime. decent lad. In life I was a servant to the , 
whins blowing in the breeze,”’ said she. “At last he says, ‘Well, IsupposeI may as old Squire, and never a stroke of work did Y« 
Mrs. McQueen was just getting out the well begin first as last,’ and the boy’s heart I do. When I came to die, didn’t they lay he « 
potatoes to peel for dinner. ‘‘Throw your — leapt up in his throat, for he thought to him this penance on me for a punishment, that | j 
shawl over your head, Eileen acushla, and _ self, ‘Now he’s going to eat me.’”’ should come here and do the labor for others | _ 
you Larry put on your cap, and the two of that others had done for me when I was in la 
you run over to Granny Malone while I boil ‘Tt UT lo and behold you, instead of making _ life. And when all’s done,’ says he, a tear hil 
the potatoes. She'll be telling you tales of a meal off of the poor little gossoon, the — rolling out of his eye and running down the 
old Ireland that will make it rise up right ass got up and stirred the coals and brought length of his nose as he said it, ‘I have to go nd 
before your eyes. And mind you don’t get in a pail of water from the well and filled out in the fold and stand from midnight TI 
wet, but run between the drops.” the big pot hanging over the fire! Then he until sun-up on windy nights, shivering in hs 
reached in his hoof and pulled out the boy, the vintry blast,’ he says lite 
N FIVE minutes’ time Larry and Eileen and the boy let a yell out of him that could be **Oh, poor fellow,’ says the little gossoo1 itor 
| vere standing on the front step ol the heard for miles around Not nother thir Is there anvthing now we could do for vour t] 
Malones ringing the door bell, and in one did the Pooka do to him, but leave hin \ greater comfort savs he } 
minute more there was Granny Malone her down there on the hearth, but didn’t he take I’m thinking a good warm « 
A Surprise self at the door “Come in,’ said she every dish off the dresser and every spoo1 vould temper the blast,’ says the oka 
" > ‘““Ve’re as welcome as a shilling toan empty andevery plate and wash them anddrythem ‘but to be sure there’s none to give it m« 
For You! purse, for I’m all alone this day, barring and put them back in place as tidy as any *“*Well, now,’ says the little gossoon 
F you want a delightful sur- Pat, hivin help me.” : kitchen maid that ever was born into the ‘*twould be no better than fair if we gave 
| prise—try on a Treo Girdle. She led the ~~ to the kitchen while she = " rid! Then he got th broom and swept you one ourselves, seeing all the work you — 
. . ‘ Sn : ° ‘ + peaking, and nere, sure enougn, wa alt the tloor and when that was done he come nave adone tor us ake 
a8 . Pp ge ith his fist in the sugar bowl, the creature! and sits down beside the boy and cocks u “Now then, never believe me, if the ver ) pee 
of your figure. You will be charm- Came out of that now, F at M - ind one ear and lets down the other and grins t next night he didn’t sit up for the Pooka wit} " 
é ° mit - = r I ere s hir th vhole w th of hic with and oat w ning fo th ] her } 
ed with the supple, youthful lines, a a ’ — Grann) ts igs a he e Pt oo ho “+ t wis ger — eapeciclay’ sg a betor ae sani ou topos x 
the prace and poise it imparts to company ior you. Now sit you do I i l 1KS at him like as if he had been born with une ass Came in ane cast an eye on it he wa th 
you. You will be enthusiastic ove three of you on the creepeens by the fire; a squint. ; ne pleased indeed. Between them they maz - 
the extra becomingness it gives and, Larry and I ileen, do you be dry ing Fs Phe poor boy was de stroyed witl fear and aged to get his forelegs into the sleeve s of it Ul 
to your pretty new dresses. yourselves, if you’re wet at all with the rait would have split his throat with ye lling, but and his hind legs into the—we ll, anvway | rev 
Phat te why fashionsile me- ‘Shouldn’t we be washing up the dish not a sound could he bring out of himself don’t know just how that coat was made at Talk 
ik dnaneiei a ae first?’’ asked Eileen . Then the ¢ rose up and went out the door all, but the ass was in it, and he was as proud 
tic Corset. They know it ‘Dirt’ll keep,” said Granny, “or may be if and shut it to behi im like a clap of as a major-general and parading up and iy | 
outs ve le e it lav, there be the fairies to eal 1 inder. down before the mirror to see ho e looke Oo} 
it 5 fter you've ne home agall! e next I I I the t ¢ p! ce \ In it ‘It set ( Sa\ he ° 
Phe fairies never wash our dishe ng with the tale 1 nd sorra_ proud flour und I'm obliged 1 


, itto! ] 
a i, hiven ive us! I mind their telling a tal Whist, no { tor Wha 
n add " the Ire } t t big house in Kildare onc Che maste mist uling a kind, gentl ell poser vashing and the eeping and a t| 
- Anchor Band” of « mistress were gone away and only the sel | industrious old ass by sucl e, Ol _“*Oh, that,’ says the ass, ‘they can de , . 
which prevent ants left about the place and the going | 1! e cause to regret that samé themselves from now on My puni 
ra : Gee about that house at night were such was to last until someone thought in 
Don't f . a io ial hat it was wonder any of them got fai me worthy of a reward. You're a | lh 
ur t] a distinguish the wink of sleep at all No soone! fine, generous lad, and may you be 
crs POT Hit mneiola. would they be in their beds than spared such a fate as mine,’ says he; a ¢ 
rhe Treo Girdle is made EN- sui ha thumping and pounding would ‘and by the same token you'd better ise 
TIRELY of the best surgical elastic begin in the kitchen that their hair be stirring yourself lest it come upon r h 
web. and there is no lacing what stood still on the heads ol every one you and with that he was gone out 
ever. That insures both comfort of them with fright. the door. And that’s the end of th } Our 
d perfect fit. It allows a grace tale, for they never saw him more.”’ 





Granny sat back in her chair and 





atuintion We ; ; W! LL, now, it’s the truth I’m 
; . dite . telling you, they were that gazed down into the faces of Larry) 
chaT * ite, ipset that one night they didn’t dar Kileen and Pat 
go to bed at all, but sat up around the \re there reall) ich things a 
hearth fire in the kitchen keeping the Pookas, Granny !’’ asked Eileen 
heart in themselves by telling stories ‘I'll tell you the truth, mavour 
| of ghosts aiid banshees and the like nin I’ve never seen one, but this 
I know, there’s many lazy good-for 


until nearly cock-crow in the morn 
‘‘Now, there was a small little boy 


amongst them who would be sleeping 


} 


nothing spalpeens as would have 
anyone at all do their work for them, 


Manufactured by 








ss is _— over the horses in the stable, and it if so be they could get out of it them 
TREO COMPANY, INC. being a cold night he had crept into Lucy FR Pertuns =} selves, and sometimes there do be 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York the kitchen with the others for to asses that will do it for them, but 
Canadian Address rm hin elf, ind vhiles he went to rHE POOR BOY WOULD HAVE SPLIT HIS whethe r it’s laid n them as a pen- 
Shman & Co., Loronte ep with his toes in the ashes. By’ rHROAT WITH YELLING, BUT NOT A SOUND ance or not, it be telling 
ob ill the others crept off to COULD HE BRING OUT OF HIMSELI because I « 
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EVERY NORMAL SKIN 
NEEDS TWO CREAMS 


One to protect it and to hold the powder 
A very different one to cleanse it 


can contain all the in- 
to take perfect 


QO one cream 
gredients necessary 
are of your skin. 

You cannot have in a vanishing cream 
he oils you need for thoroughly cleansing 
nd stimulating the skin. You cannot have 
1 a cleansing cream the ingredients that 
vhile protective will be absorbed instantly 
nd will hold the powder. 


That 1s why two creams to meet these 
litterent needs were perfected at our labo- 
itories after years of careful experiments 


v the experts there. 


protect the skin and to 
hold the powder 


onstant exposure to wind and sun will 
ake an unprotected skin rough and coarse. 
Your skin is naturally moist but the sun 
1d wind dry it out and a rough surface 
the result. This coarseness is merely the 
rotection the skin gives itself. You can 
ent roughness and coarseness very 
isily by forming the daily habit of smooth 


on Pond’s /’anishing Cream before you 


[his fragrant, greaseless cream was made 
: ] 
- this purpose. Pat on justa little. It 1s 


sorbed instantly. You will feel refreshed 
d vour skin will seem smooth and firm 
lade of ingredients that are especially 


thing, Pond’s Vanishing Cream holds 
ie natural moisture in the skin, and acts 
an invisible shield against sun and wind. 
The firm velvety surface Pond’s Vanish- 
g Cream gives your skin is perfect as a 

- for powder. The powder will stay on 

> one and you need never worry that 
our face will become shiny. The cream 


PONDS 
Cold Cream ... 
anishing roe el 


cannot reappear in a shine because it con- 
tains not a particle of oil. 


A very different cream for a 
thorough cleansing 


Your skin must be kept thoroughly clean 
or it will not look its best. It becomes dull 
looking. To remove the dust and fine par- 
ticles of dirt that bore deep into the pores 
vou need a good cold cream—ordinary 
washing will not do. 


It was only after long experiment that 
we found just the right amount of oil for 
Pond’s Co/d Cream— important experiments 
because heavy creams with too much oil 
overload the pores. 


Pond’s Cold Cream contains just the 
right amount of oil to penetrate the pores 
and remove every trace of dirt, vet not 
overload them. 


Every night, and always after a dusty 
trip, smooth this delicate oil cream on 
vour face. Let it stay a minute, then wipe 

it of with a pie cloth. One look at the 
loth will convince vou how 


necessa ich cleansing 1S. 

Smooth this crean mm any ittle fine 
] , 1) 1 m 
lines on vour face. T ie oil will Keep youl 
ky } ] ? | +} > littl Fr ? ill ? 
SKIN suppie and ne tittle nes Will not 


his cream 1s so light and 
fine in texture that it requires only the 


] 


] 
very lightest touch in smoothing it on. 


bec ome deeper. 


Get both these creams today 


You W find b n se ¢ s cony S s of irs 
in ibes at a 1 ) partm Ss Us n 
every dav, and vou will be caring for your Skin as you 


should. Neither cream will clog the pores or encourage the 
growth of hair. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 


























{lways smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
It protects your skin against 
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GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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The 
If ISH C for NS 
Fola-. 41-Way Dolls Designed by 
“Tessie Louise Taylor 


Ihe 


story of the Twins is on pau 





SS 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
FOLD-A-WAY DOLLS 








Mount dolls on old magazine cover or ietterhead. When 
thoroughly dry, cut out all around dark outline and cut 
nto lines on base to make the locks, also cut slits in body 


into which the dress tabs fit Fold over on the dotted 
line it top ol the head and the dotted lines at feet, but in 
opposite directions, as shown on the little figures. Bring 
bases together and slide locks from one side into the slits 
n the opposite side. The dolls will then stand alone 

Ihe clothes need not be mounted, but will last longer 
if mounted on light paper before cutting out. Cut into 


the ts and fold directly on the dotted lines; clothes will 
then go on and off almost like your own garments 
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TWO VITAL NEEDS of the body 
your daily food must supply--- 


A food that brings glowing health and vigor by 
cleansing the body and building up its tissues 


HIS new knowledge about food is revo- 
lutionizing the ordering of meals in 
millions of homes today. 

Countless housewives are now carefully 
planning meals that mean health and vigor. 
They need such meals themselves so that 
they may have the strength for their daily 
tasks—the romp with the children, the 
overseeing of the household work. They 
feel their responsibility to provide such 
meals for their families. 

This is why women are supplementing 
their daily diet with Fleischmann’s Yeast 

the familiar fresh food now known to be 
a cleansing agent in the intestines and to 
help build up the waste tissues worn out 
each day. This is why they provide it at 
home as regularly as they do milk or bread. 


A food that replaces laxatives 


People are now learning that laxatives 
are unnecessary. Of course we know they 
never remove the cause of the trouble, but 
often make it worse. They weaken the 
intestinal muscles. One physician 
says that the indiscriminate use 
of cathartics is probably one of 
the chief causes of intestinal in- 
activity. 

The problem is being solved 
for thousands. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, a natural corrective, in- 





creases the action of the intestines, keeps 
them healthy and regular. By adding this 
fresh food to their daily diet men and 
women are being freed from bondage to 
laxatives. 

Digestion kept strong and healthy 
Thousands today are realizing that Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast is a natural corrective food. 
It is highly digestible itself and it helps 
extraordinarily the digestion of the other 
foods we eat 

Fleischmann’s Yeast supplies abundantly 
the elements which increase the flow ol 
the digestive juices and promote the nor 
mal action of the liver 


There are many ways of eating it 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day. You will grow fond of the 
distinctive taste. Nibble it plain from the 
cake, take it in water, milk, fruit-juices, 
or any liquid you like. Try it as a sand- 
wich spread. It combines well with soups, 
sauces, and many familiar home 
dishes. Your grocer can supply 
it fresh daily. If you prefer, 
you may get 6 cakes at a time. 
They will keep fresh for two or 
three days, if kept in a cool, dry 
place. 

Send for free booklet telling 


Fleischmann's Yeast 1s 


a natural corrective food 








you what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done 
for others and can do for you. Use coupon, 
addressing THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. 109, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


EAST is grown from 

a mixture of the 
most wholesome grains 

corn, rye and barley 

The grain is carefully se 
lected and thoroughly 
cleansed from all dust o1 
other foreign substances. 
When these grains are 
ground and soaked in 
water they provide the 
most nourishing mixture 
for the yeast plants. 
These tiny remarkable 
plants then grow with as 
tonishing rapidity. The 
familiar cake of Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast consists of 
millions of these micro 
scopic plants. 


Send for this book. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. 109 )1 Washington Street 
New York, N. Y 
Please send me free booklet “‘ The New Imp 
of Yeast in Diet 


yame 
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he Night Delight 


No bedtime dish in the world compares 
with Puffed Wheat in a bowl of milk 


“Nee, Consider what a food the children 
& get when they eat Puffed Wheat in 
milk. They get whole wheat with its 
16 needed elements. It is prac- 

ee ne tically a complete food. 


The finest breakfast 


dainty children 


Every food cell is blasted, 
sO digestion is made easy and 
granule of 


complete. Every 


ever get the whole grain feeds. 
Che grains ar¢ pufted to airy globules, 
flimsy, flavory, toasted. In taste and 


texture they are most enticing. So you 
make whole wheat a welcome dainty 
when you serve it in this way. 


Morning dishes 


In the morning Puffed Rice—another 
bubble grain. Never was a cereal so 


delicious served with cream and sugar. 


These 


are nut-like grains, so the flavor blends 


Jut mix it also with your fruit 


with fruit. They are flimsy as snow- 
flakes, so they 
crush at a touch. 
And they add to 


fruit what a flaky 





crust adds to short- 


Mixed in every dish 
of fruit 


cake or to pie. 


As food confections 

Crisp the grains and lightly butter & 
for children to eat between meals. 
They have all the joys of nut- 
meats, yet they are whole-grain Ger 
foods. Girls use Puffed Rice in \ 
candy making. It adds a nut- 
like flavor and makes the candy 
lighter. Use Puffed Rice as 
airy nut-bits on ice cream. Also 


on other desserts. 


butter for after 
noon confections 


Either Puffed Grain offers ideal 
toasted wafers for your soups. 


The more the better 


Children seldom get enough whole- 
grain food. And growing children need 
it, particularly for minerals. 

Puffed Grains make whole grains in- 
viting. With so many ways of serving, 
they encourage whole-grain diet. 

Make them plentiful. Substitute them 


for lesser foods in every way you can. 
Serve both kinds to 


A\i offer variety. Then 
‘ children will be bet- 
4 ter fed. 
J A > > No food invention 
teen eee 


ever meant more than 
Puffed Grains mean 
to you and yours. 


Use like nut meats 


on ive cream 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Douse with melted 
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125 Million Food Cells 
in a Grain of Wheat 


There are over 125 million foo 
cells in a grain of wheat. The pull 
ing process explodes them all, f 


easy and complete digestion 


Whole wheat supplies 16 need 
elements— practically everything thi 
body needs. So this is almost a com 
plete food. The needed minerals ar 
there, including iron, lime and phos 
phates. 


Thus children who eat whole wheat} 


in plenty lack nothing they need for 
growth. 





Shot From Guns 


Puffed Grains are made by Pr 


Anderson’s process. The grains at 
sealed in guns, then revolved for a 
hour in a fearful heat. The bit « 
moisture in each food cell is th 


changed to steam. 


When the guns are shot the stea1 
explodes. Over 125 million expl 
sions are thus caused in every ke 
nel Every food cell is blasted so 


easily digests. 





Puffed to Bubbles 
8 Times Normal Size 


The explosions puff the grains 
bubbles. Each grain becomes a flim 
morsel ready to crush at a touc 
The fearful heat gives to the grai 
a taste like toasted nuts. Each gra 
becomes a flavory tidbit. Thus whol 
grain foods, which children need, a 
made delightful to them. 


+ 
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Women as Dictators 


(Continued 


human race, and the day has come when no 
man shall stop us. Men have demanded and 
held control everywhere. If they had con 
trolled things in the right way we might have 
had no complaint. They have not done so, 
ind we women are full of indignation and re 
entment 

In the past we had to sit still There was 
nothing else to do. We have sat still long 
enough. We didn’t have a stepping stone 
ich to go on Now we have it The 


ote is onlv the beginning of what we need. 


from whi 


It 1s ynly our tool 


ur new broom, our pick, 

our shovel, our ax. But we have no inten 
tion of seeing 
these excellent 

tensils put in a meee 

W 

+} 


i el 


almost any 


woman with a By Rosette MERCIER acknowledge him 


broom —gives, to 


ghar an & Nvironment 
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from Page 7 } 


subjection and to restrict. us mentally 
Women are beginning to feel very bitter 


towgrd the church or the men who control 
if They haven't driven us away from the 
iristian religion. They can’t do that. But 


by their dictatorial discrimination they are 
driving us out of the churcl as the ire 
organized—out of the edifices 

Women have riven their time the renerg 
and their money to support the church. W 
are allowed to sit in the pew but not 


tand in the pulpit Phe men of the churcl 





accept our upport, but are not villing 


share their exalted position with us. We are 











e Know that 


Christ did not so 


/ Ifmanwantsto | 
my mind, a better MONTGOMERY make a little god 


picture of action 
than any man 
with a musket. 
Today is no 
time to be bored. 
his is the time 
for women to 
want what they 
want and get it 
\ndit is high time 
that men were 
looking around to 
see what women 
vant. Itisagreat my day 
age in which to be he he urs Ol wh 


ilive. Without 5 oompang 
the vote we could \nd Keep im 


do nothing. 


“T “HERE isaw 
about 
The house —tk 
which | live 
\nd all the pas 
without ! 
Here in the | 
forbears O1\ 


their frame 
lo the well- 





\pproval, as they hang there in 


Now pointed way 


of himself he will | 

have to do it by 
alled-in garden all nteneslt ond far 
himself. He may | 
stand in the pul | 
pit and sitinthe | 


of Your Teeth 


st stand as . , C fc ite c¢ AC 
jouse my painted Ese SORES © HE most valuable part of a tooth is its surface— 


well as sit 


1¢ old, old house in 


sing world is shut 


iis the thin coating of enamel that is Nature’s own 
Q fie uipit¢ ° . 
te a , protection against decay. 
WGETES COUFSES OF EX discrimina i 
tion must be Are you tearing down or injuring this natural defense 


done away within 


ich in turn present , : 
against decay? Nature will not restore tooth enamel, 


l the church as we 
on my calm. ap ; 
pa rey Cam t as in politics, ir 


the protessions 


once it is destroyed. 
rs all are very fair 








that we have it we Bes hee ge ‘ase ind in the bus 
, n ill my garden paths are . ATIC OME a ‘ ' —— . ‘ 
yg poy my prim and neat; ness and laboring COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 

I say to the ee ” vorlds. Men say 

ly nw \ h th, for ‘ +} : ‘< y 7 - P . . > , 
men: ‘We at in envy through the fence tI priests must b Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Injure Enamel 
tired of your mo ea ogee men. We might 
w Year their ecnoing footsteps in : | 

nopoly ot govern > : retort that a Ic A YORTR / . YENITIERIT 
ment. We ari the street pelests shall be ft IS A DOUBLE ACTION DENTIFRICI 
going 7 govern But ore without Is Cc illing calling vomen. ng “de l Loosens C linging part le _ 
Loo am not a » 7 ( + \X 
yorkine — . +} BA ae Z ashes them away. 
vorking to a ” And oh! the ( locked: I hav oh dao Oios ; 
voman in this hae shall be filled by ' P ‘ 
place or that. I ial those best fitted Sensible in Theory. Healthy saliva is practically 
am only working to occupy th neutral, sometimes slightly alkaline. Colgate’s 
to put ayer in pulpit, whether Ribbon Dental Cream is mildly alkaline, prac- 
& pomcon waite men or women. | tically neutral, and cleanses without’ disturbing 
they can make of themselves whatever they, say: If you are worthy to be a priest be a NJ usta foal ‘ol hal 
choose to be and can be. I want to give priest, but if 1 am worthy to be a priest | ; ature Ss Balance. Colgate's erps to maintain 
women justice, and in giving it to them Ido — shall bea priest too. We will both be priests the right mouth conditions, and has the highest 
not want to take it away from men. They rhis is not working against man, but merely scientific endorsement. 


have never given us justice, but we will give 
ttothem. They have interfered long enoug] 
ith the de velopment of the human race 


We have bee patient 
Sinan Raging se Pear Wome 


MAN’S brain is only half a brain, and we 
L ; 
4 are the other | 
thing is not worth tl 


} 


alf, and the half of any 

1e whole. A woman hasa 
power that a man has not, and a man has a 
power that a woman has not. We know wher 
they have been weak, and we will give them 
our strength; and where, perhaps, we have 
been weak they will give us their strength. 
The blending of the two will make a better 
whole. 

Men have begun to fear women because 
they are surpassing them in so many lines of 
endeavor. 

Recently men have even considered bar 
ring women out of coeducational colleges. 
Why? Because women are carrying away the 
cholarship records, and men cannot stand to 
have their inferiority proc laimed In educa 
tion women have made tremendous strides. 
It is not so long since women freed them 
selves from their man-made belief that it was 
unwomanly for a woman to have an idea of 
her own 

Once a woman has obtained her independ 
ence and come to value her self-respect, she 
will demand the recognition of her complete 
equality—politically, socially and in the la 
boring world 

The church has been very. very hard on 
women. It has done its be “to keep us in 


standing shoulder to shoulder with him. 7 
] ‘ f 4} } h r { > Cf i actic leat R ilnhar T ’ 
Pal ess the men of the church realize dt Correct in Practice. Col; s Ribbon Ds 


. | ' ‘ 
ee a a Cream contains nothing that can injure toot! 
4 say / . nam lo harm m th iss 5 .' CNorTities 
Only the other Ir ‘ “ 1iLiC lh L Thal Tih 1h ( \ l ( 
" ention of { that a dentifrice s 1 dao only one thir 
“hae ‘wae , : 
ull positions of p ra thorit clean teeth thoroughly. ( rate s does this. N 
ot ¢ T | ] 1 j 1 1 ’ 
Phe re BO 1 iise claims are made that Colgate s possess¢ 
pHeT ota r 1 } : ‘ 
om ¢} twentiet] nt Ny other Virtue, Dut it Goes possess this one 
l ( entietn Century, 
JW live ina man-made world and worshiy the highest degree 
in a man-dominated church, and we can no , 
longer be expected to endure ity When you COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


think of the beauty of the Chfistian fait} 
which means so tremendously much to 
people who understand it, and see that even | 
with it as an inspiration men have found no | 
better way of settling questions than simply 
to invent the worst possible type of machin 
ery to destroy property, to kill each other | 
and to uproot everything settled, peaceful 
and intelligent, you realize how colossal has 
been their failure. What claim can any mat 
who has so failed make to an understandit 
of the spirit of Christ 

In my woman-governed world men ar 
not going to be permitted to destroy prop 
erty and life. | 

very woman is a natural conservative 
We are going to demand arbitration. We ar 
going to see that no warlike measure of any 
sort shall be taken without such arbitration 
We shall hold our peace conierences befor 
and not after, war 

Christian women are going to find a new 
way in which to interpret and practice th 
religion of Christ. 


} 
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Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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BERKEY & GAY 


“Furniture 





“The Je 











This shop 
mark is inset in 
every Berkey & 
Gay produ 
tion It is the 


customer's pro 
tection when 
buying and hi 
pride ever after 


99 


wkesburp - “Featured 


During September 


() BUILD turniture of distinction 
cp good taste, sound 1n construc 
tion vet to build it within the means of 
the average American home—that ts th 
ideal which Berkey & Gay craftsmen 


have he ld constantl, before them for 
SIXt\ vears. 


Seldom has this ideal been better real 
ized than in “The Tewkesbury,” a new 
Bedroom Suite, shown bv foremost tur 


niture stores during September. 


The ir W KE sbury | an all \ 
suite, the woods nn h iin two ton t 
brown, with onlavs of delightfully fig 
ured acacia burl, accented by touche t 


black fretwork. 


Graceful in outline, it recalls th 
artistic feeling of Chippendale, yet 1t 1s 
a suite that fulfills the need of modern 
homes and times. ‘The Tewkesbury ”’ 1s 
equally adapted for the apartment bou 
doir or the larger bed-chambers of the 
country home. 


Pieces may be selected individually or 
en suite. We invite you to see this 
charming bedroom suite at the stor 
of our representative in your community 
this month. 


Our Brochures, illustrating and describing 

‘The T R€SOUrY an 1 the? Berkey ts Gav 

lurnitiu , logethe if) name f nearest 
iiér, nt i re iést 


BerKEY & Gay FurnitruRE COMPANY 
#40 Monroe Avenu Grand Rapids, Michigan 


York W roon 19 Ni 40th Street 
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rolled back into bed, the baby in her arms, 
her nightcap over one ear. 
The wind quieted down and the children 


Hubbard had a fine tale for the women of 
Pudding Lane. 

“Well, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Claus 
} when she heard of it. “Whatever did 

vou do?” 

I gave ‘em a quart of peppermint oil,” 
related Old Mother Hubbard. ‘‘ And they 
all went to sleep.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Claus drew a long breath. 
‘I miust say, neighbor, I’m glad I have only 
Humpty to look after. To live in a shoe with 
all those children, and to have it act like a 





rocking-chair at night * Mrs. Clau 
t threw up her hand it the thougnht 
ich a situation. and thanked her stars it 


wasn't she who had to go through it 


l'1-—Worse ( mes to lNorst 


ND that was only the beginning of it. 
The real disaster came four nights later 

It was the worst night Pudding Lane had 
seen in many a day, as Mrs. Claus said. The 
lightning came as sharp as needles, and the 
thunder boomed through the night like great 
guns. There was a whipping rain that lashed 
angrily in every direction with the wind that 
tore at trees and chimneys until they 
creaked and cracked with the strain. 

It was indeed a fearful storm, and you 
may be sure that nobody on Pudding Lane 
o much as stuck a nose out that night. By 
even o'clock everybody was tight in bed, 
ome of them even hiding under the bed 
clothes, and there wasn’t a candle burning in 
the whole of Pudding Lane, not even in the 
palace of Old King Cole 

Mrs. Claus, who was staving at the Dump 
tvs’, wondered about her own children at 
home with the baker \s for Mother Hub 
bard, she did wish to goodness that she were 
not sleeping in an old, weather-beaten shoe 
that night, for although Jumbo had fastened 
the buttons up tight and had put up the 
canvas top, still she feared that the shoe 
might rock again as it had the other night 

And sure enough, just as she feared, as the 
torm grew worse and worse the shoe began 
to do its old trick \t first it rox ked onl 
gently, slipping uncertainly around in the 
mud. 

( Yh, dear!” cried Polly 
again, Mother Hubbard 

‘‘We are that,” replied Mother Hubbard 
grimly, longing for the safety of her own 
kitchen. 

‘What shall we do 
we take more peppermint oil 
The re is no more,’ replied Old Mother 


‘We are rocking 





isked Polly Shall 


Hubbard Let’ ef Supposing 
she was trving to think of some wavy toar P 
the hildrer the vould forget the 
torn 
But Mother Hubbard got no further 
uddenly the hoe leaned over t one mewn 


the wind, tip 
ping every bod) 
and ( ery hing 
into one corner 
Such a hubbub 
of noise and 
| contusion as 
there was! The 
pots and pans 
rattled as they 
flew from their 
hooks; the poor 
dog whimpered 
and wailed; the 
baby cried 
Even the older 
| childr n vho 
tried to he 
brave, were 
bruised from 
the bumping 
and frightened 
| beyond words 
| Ohdear, what a 
fearful and un 
expected catas 
trophe! And 
still the storm 
grew worse, and ‘RIDE A COCKHORSI 
+} 





went to sleep, but the next day Old Mother 





Mis. Dumpty’s Dilemma 


(C ontinued from Page 21) 


harder, until they felt as if they were in a 
tipsy boat on a sea that raged and tossed 
You never would have thought that this 
was the dear old shoe that had been such a 
happy home all these years. 

‘We'll have to get out,” said Old Mother 
Hubbard to herself 

But as she peeped through the lowest 
buttonhole she saw that the rain was beat 
ing harder than ever against the trees, and 
that the lightning was stabbing the darkness 
with daggers that seemed sharper and 
swifter at each thrust 

Worse and worse it got. The shoe tilted 
to one side and then the other. Once it al 
most tipped completely over, but the wind 
whirled suddenly around the other way, and 
up came the shoe again, tottering dizzil 

There was no hope Mother Hubbard 
looked around at the frightened children in 
the madly rocking shoe. 

“We must get out,”’ she said. ‘‘ Jumbo, fly 
out and unbutton the shoe as fast as ever you 
can. Jocko, take the twins with you. Judy 
and Patsy and Polly and Nancy, and all of 
the others, line up there in a row. I'll take 
the baby. The rest of you jump out the 
minute the shoe is opened.” 

Jumbo bravely climbed out of the top of 
the shoe into the storm. Jumbo was twelve 
and very courageous, as you see. It was his 
duty to open and close the shoe every night, 
and although the buttonhook was a rather 
large and clumsy affair, he handled it like a 
man, and had often been much compli 
mented on his skill. In a twinkling the shoe 
was open, and in another twinkling the 
children had all jumped out into the rain and 
wind and thunder and lightning. 

They were just in time. For Old Mother 
Hubbard and the poor dog had but stepped 
out of the rickety shoe when over it went for 
the last time, spilling beds and stoves and 
tools, helter-skelter. It was a sad spectacle 
for the children of the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe. But there was no time for 
repining. Already they were all soaked and 
shivering. On a run they all started for 
Mother Hubbard's kitchen 


1'11—The Home-Coming 


7: )U can imagine what an uproar ther 
was in Pudding Lane the next day, when 
evervbody heard of the accident that had 
happened to the shoe. Everybody went to 
Mother Hubbard’s kitchen to see the chil 
dren, to ask questions, to shake their heads 
and to say what a dreadful thing it was. It 
was a great day for the children who had 
lived in the shoe, for although it was sad to 
be homeless, still they did enjoy being talked 
about and made over, and soon began to 
feel very important 

On that dav nobody even thought of poor 
Humpty Dumpty except Mrs. Clau vho 
vas still staying with him; and Humpty sat 
at home alone, wondering where his mother 


is and wishing somebody—oh, just any 
body would 
come to i 


him And just 
as he was wish 
ing that, who do 
vou suppose 
came up the 
walk? 

Yes, it was 
Mrs. Dumpty, 
wheeling a 
great chair in 
front of her and 
smiling as she 
had used to 
smile in the 
days when 
Humpty was 
well. When he 
saw her, 
Humpty almost 
jumped out of 
his rocker with 
delight, and in- 
deed that re- 
union between 
the Dumptys 


rO BANBURY CROSS 
the shoe rocked AND GET A WHEELED CHAIR T4ERE’ Page 47) 


(Continued on 
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— Illustration reproduced from The Book of Knowledge, New York 
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a countryside—how they irri- 

gate the soil and sustain the 
foliage. If their regular flow is 
checked, the water backs up and 
causes disaster. If they dry up, 
the surrounding country becomes 
parched and unattractive. A con- 
stant, natural flow is essential to 
well-being. 


The pores of your skin are veri- 
table rivers of health. To assure 
utmost comfort of mind and body 
they demand thorough cleanliness 
natural cleanliness— pore-deep clean- 
liness. Really clean people know 


perfume in soap add nothing 
to cleanliness—often the reverse. 
This is evidenced by the rapidly 
increasing demand for Fairy Soap, 
the whitest soap in the world—soap 
in its purest form. 


Fairy Soaphelps your body breathe 
by thoroughly cleansing and gently 
stimulating the pores. After using 
it you know you are thoroughly 
clean—a wholesome, invigorated 
feeling tells you so. The mild, abun- 
dant, pore-penetrating lather is the 
first evidence of its thorough skin- 
cleansing quality. Instantaneous 


comes a restored river of health 
ready and able to perform its cleanly 
task until next Fairy Soap time. 


(Choose now between real clean- 
liness and near cleanliness. Use 
Fairy Soap for a week. It will tell 
its own story of soap perfection In 
no uncertain way. It symbolizes the 
great habit of American white clean- 
liness which is sweeping the country. 
It helps the body breathe by mak- 
ing and keeping every pore a river 


of health. 


THE kK. FAIRBANK company | 


For Toilet and Bath Alone —Too Good for the Finest Laundry 


LY “ac ae 


Forty-seven West Forty-second Street 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


The world-wide fame of the Fleischman Turkish Baths is founded 
on the expertness of our personnel and the excellence of our equipment 
On this basis it goes without saying that we use Fairy Soap 


Our experience has proved that it is pure, mild, and thoroughly 


satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint 


4 Very truly yours, 


// - 


boy Ty. LUAAK 
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Ns. Dumpty’ Dilemma 


Continued from Page 44) 


was such a one as to make Mrs. Claus, who 

was there, sniffle and clear her throat. 
‘Well, where on earth have you been?” 

was Mrs. Claus’ question when the hugging 


and the kissing were over 


for them to live.in a house, you see, after 
spending their lives in a shoe, and it really 
isn’t any wonder that they all cried a littl 
bit into their pillows that night before goin 
ot to sleep. 





“We've been in Banbury Cross,” an 
vered Mrs. Dumpty. “Where else?” IX—Mrs. Claus Has an Idea 
“But why did you stay so long?” pet 
| sisted Mrs. Clau “We have been oO fk. Old Woman Who Lived in a Sho 
alarmed about vou : had reall pected that sl! ind he 
‘Oh,”’ replied Humpty’s mother “we had children would ge t over their homesickness; 
to wait for the sick boy, who had this chair but it seemed that every day they long 
| toget well. It was the only chairin Banbury _ for it alittle more, until they reall: ere nm 
| Cross, you sec happy at all, but quite miserable Phe 
But if Mrs. Dumpty’s home-coming was a vere ashamed of themselves, for King Cok 
happy one hat do you think the feeling id been so good to t elt a 
3 Wi in must have be IC Lto bt ur 
found out what had happened tt t anybody kn retched they 
Phe Old Woman had had a were in their grand new house 
good time in Banbury Cross. But the truth was that they 


In fact, she had never had quite 
such a good time in all her life, 
she told Mrs. Dumpty. But 
just the same she was most 
eager to get home to 
her dear children, and 
she was anxious to live 
in a shoe again after 
those days in the Three 
penny Inn. And so as 
she rode the cockhorse 
| up Pinafore Pike and 
turned into Pudding 
Lane, she was indeed a 
happy woman. 

And then her eyes 
fellon the poor old over 
turned shoe, and she 

| thought she should faint 
with terror. Up she 
dashed to inspect the 
ruins. The 


all wanted only one thing in the 
world, and that was their old 
buttoned shoe again, where they 
could go on living as before. 

And then one day it 
all came out. The Old 
Woman was calling on 
Mrs. Claus when some 
body 


meee Jo avoid embarrassment 
“Mum is fhe word! 


ing —yes, crying as hard 
as she could cry—and 
though she was furious 

Yes, “Mum” is the word. — she is, it will be some help 
“Mum” will always keep you and 
free from the embarrassing need it very much. 











with herself for doing it 

she couldn’t stop at all 
Mrs. Claus was | 

amazedatthis. “Why, | 

Old Woman,” she said 

kindly. ‘‘I didn’t know 

you felt that way about 


to her; many women 


shoe Was 





twisted and bent and J dg) the sho odor of perspiration or other ‘‘\lum’’ is entirely sate. 

lying on its side deep ee ag NM f Ads Phe Old Woman nod . . a - 

in the mud. How hor a. ee! ded her bead ws oe body odors. [t is the discovery of an 
ble to come hom | ee continued to sob and 4 - fe . 

ney lB son de 5 a Ky It co gga wg gh You can be sure that the eminent physicianand cannot 

‘ 10 i¢ A < { a ( > ~ ~ nN. . it pli i ss ; - ‘ : 

your homes wreck cr : Mrs. Claus made a | personal cleanliness which harm the most delicate tissues 
But where were the ys : promise to herself. She . / ap ‘ 

children? Had they all promised herself that the bath imparts will be of the body. Neither does it 

been carried off by the Mr. Claus, who was a | : 


storm? With acry the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe ran down 
Pudding Lane and soon learned the truth 
She was indeed relieved to find her chil 
dren, every single one of them, safe and 
happy with Old Mother Hubbard. But it 
was a sorrow to have no home, and the Old 
Woman for the first time in her life had not 
the heart to spank the children all around 


before putting them to bed. 
Day not bear to have anybody in the kingdon 


V111—Movine 
he least troubled or uw 


Te next morning King Cole sent for the But there’s 1 ther told Mr 
Old Woman t 1 Claus. “What can | to h the poor 


ted that the merry old soul had Old Woman 


yours all day and ev ening, 
whether you 
sitting close on the sofa, play ~ 


very influential citizen, injure the finest waist orgown. 
you remember, would go to the King and ; : 
tell him just how the Old Woman felt, for 
surely the good, kind King could do som« 

thing about the shoe if only he knew how 
important it was. 

Mrs. Claus kept that promis¢ to 
and the next day the baker went off 
view the King, who was most sur 
hear this news and extremely worried over 
it. He was such a merry old soul he could 


are dancing, You can use ‘‘Mum”’ as often 


c 


as you like and dress immedi- 


inga hand at bridge,enjoying ately afterward. 


herself, y e - 
to inter We also make a delightful 
-with an 
enchanting fragrance that lasts 


all day. 


the opera or theatre 
—) ised to 
a talc 


No matter how close and “*Amoray”’ 


warm the air or how active 


vou may be, ““Mum’”’ will It is really a Powder- 


alwavs keep vou tree trom Pertume—rich, vet delicate, 


> come to the palace, al 











very beautiful house, with porches and steps 


favorable report to King Cole, when he had 












bigs usper > 1° r a nee . '- ‘ > . nare 
ane plan for new quasters Sor het and oll he 2 ees 9 a ree the odor of perspiration or and only to be compared 
childret other Hubbard’s cupboar quired I ‘* Mended a . , ™ : : , ‘ 
ne. Fur Sotuer Saas Capeaaes §=meen Mr. | mm from other body odors. with imported talcs. 
vas barer than ever no and they really perhaps and tastened rmiy against tuture - i 
: e F ver " 5 .s ; 7 
could not stay there another day longer. It storms?” — ae ““Nlum”’ is the word! “*Mum”’ at any store 2§c, 
turned out to be just as the two women had “T’llsee,”’ said the King. ‘I'll send for the “s ae . A ° ie = 
| thought. Old King Cole, after considering carpenter and let him look it over Mum’ is the guardian ol or trom us by mail postpaid. 
| < - 
the matter carefully, now handsomely of That same afternoon the carpenter made . , ¢ ° ie 3 
| : x . : : » ‘ ’ ‘ >» > 70 bo ' ‘ “ec Ar 
fered the Old Woman the use of the House a careful inspection of the shoe. He looked the dainty woman s temunine An vay atmost Stores 3 5C, 
that-Jack-Built, rent free, until another shoe — at the buttons. They Se med sound and good charm. No matter how dainty or from us bv mail postpaid. 
could be found. Shoes were so scarce, you He investigated the buttonholes, and they / J 
know, that she might never find one again. were found to be satisfactory. The sole had | . l O ° 
And so it was considered that the King’s not a single hole in it, and the toe could be | pecla CY 
offer was a very fine one, and that the Old _ patched to be as good as new. But there was | Mum Mfg. Co. September 1922 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe and her chil that heel, a runover affair that made the lo introduce ‘‘ Amoray” (Powder Perfume), 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
dren ought to be thankful and happy to be — whole shoe stand crooked. And even if that the distinctive feminine talc, we make this I enclose $— ae 
| given such a beautiful home. were made even again, he doubted whether | special offer. Send us soc and your dealer's the articles ked below 
That aiternoon they move | in, the QO] | it vould not slip as it I id be fore in the mud | e and we'll send vou both Mum” and “Mu a ff RE 
} Woman and all those children vhen the rains came agal Amoray”’ post] Exotic “4 Special offer “Mum” and 
The House-that-Jack-Built was really a The carpenter was about to give an un Use coupon. leer “Amoray” 50c 


and fine furniture; for Jack had expected to 
live there himself and had put a good deal of 
work on it, as you know. Moreover, nobody 
had ever lived in it at all, for Jack had sud 
ce nly lost interest in the house and had gone 
back to the city, after selling the house to 
King Cole. It was understood that the lady 
for whom Jack was building the house had 
hanged her mind about marrying him 

Yes, it was a beautiful house, but somehow 
the Old Woman and even the children did 
not seem to appreciate it atall. It was hard 


a sudden and brilliant idea. They could put 
a rubber heel on the shoe, and it would then 
stand firm and true and never again be blown 
by the wind and pushed around in the mud 
It was the very thing! 

Old King Cole hailed this as 
lent idea, and straightway sent for the Old 


Woman. 
what next?” said the Old 


a most excel 


‘Dear me, 
Wi mal vhen she got the me ace Lo app 
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Mrs. Dumpty’s ‘Dilemma 


(Continued from Page 47) 


again at the royal palace, for she did not 
know that Mr. Claus had taken up her case 
with the King, you see 

But to the palace she went, and when Old 


King Cole told her that she could live in het 
shoe again, after it had been repaired witha 
patch on the toe and a rubber heel, the 
elated woman just danced a jig right there 


in the throne room, until King Cole laughed 


to see her, and even the (Queen Was amused 
She could hardly stop to thank the King, but 
did manage to make after which she 
ran home to the children, kicking up het 


heels and waving her arms in hilarious de 


a bow 


light Such a furor as she created too when 
he told those children that they were 
live i tne e aga Ihe I 
never been such a! ippy la y Dbelore 
Old King Cole had said that they might 


move into the shoe in exactly one week, 
during which time the carpenter was to make 
the shoe as good as new, even to polishing it 
with fine new polish. But the King did not 
know, when he made that promise, that 
there was going to be more trouble. 


X — lVho Shall Nend the Shoe? 


‘i trouble arose when the cobbler heard 
that the carpenter Was going to London 
to buy a rubber heel for the Old Woman’s 
shoe. 

‘**Shoes are a cobbler 
and with that he 
to ¢ Id King Cole 

‘What is this you are saying?” asked the 
King, who did not always listen very care 
fully to what people said. 

‘I’m saying, sir,” 
“that shoes are a cobbler’s business 


business,” he said, 
went in great indignation 


repre ated the cobbler, 


‘I agree with you replied the King 
‘But why have you come here to tell me 
what I already know ? 

‘* Because, sir, you have pul the carpenter 
to work mending a shoe here in Puddings 
Lane said the cobble 

‘*Nonsense, of course | haven't began 


King Cole. “Oh I see, 
Woman’s shoe?”’ he asked. 
‘That and no other, sir 

The King 
el vell let DS 
for he that 
to stay it out 

But when the carpenter came in, and Old 
King Cole told that the cobbler had 
objected to the previous arrangement then 
it was the carpente! turn to be 

‘*But sir,”’ said he, ** the 


Woman’s house, isn’t it? 
} 


you mean the Old 
said the cobbler. 
looked “Oh 

all the carpentel! in he said 
the cobbler was determined 


el ibarrassed 


Saw 


him 


offended 
the Old 
isn t it 


shoe 1 
Phen why 


i carpenters busines to make the repairs 
Che King sighed. It was; problet W host 
ne as it Il end the Old W 
Ti t! I I the carpe lel It 
I He 
He t 
( i 
I he pt rt 
10 iy I tur 
1] i to do ¢ ept 
le town to come up to the p 
ider the weighty problem. So the To 
Crier was sent out in a great hurry to sui 
on all the people to the palace And | 


in his life the Town Crier managed to 
get through the job without making a singl 
take. 


Once 


mists 
The people of Pudding Lane were indeed 
surprised that King Cole should send for 
them in that hasty manner. They all rushed 
into the street and hurried pe ll-mell to an 
wer the summons. 

the King told them what the trouble wa 
When he mentioned the the Old Woma 
ilmost with astonishment, 
had no idea that it was on account of her that 
the meeting had been called. 
And when he related how 
the cobbler and the 
carpenter werequal 
reling, the Old 
Wom lta te 
rible fear in he 


heart 


shoe 


fell over lor she 





ante 


Suppo 


ing the matter 






never could be settled, and she would have 
to stay in the House-that-Jack-Built all the 
rest of her life! 

** And now,”’ the King ended, ‘“‘I leave it to 
the people to decide. 

| verybody looked scared It wa 
knotty problem, and there was 


uc nh vt 
so much to 


be said for the standpoint of both the 
cobbler and the carpenter, that they Just 
stood there and didn’t say anything 

** Come aid King Cole. ‘* What do 
ay, candlestick maker? 

he candlestick maker started and then 


tried to look wise. ‘*‘ Well, I wouldn’t exactly 


know what to say, sir,”’ he said importantly 
‘What about Mr. Hornet The 
King t to Jack Hor fat What 
Ly have you to offer? 
Mr. Horner shook his head. It’s too 


much for me, sir,” he admitted. 

Then the Old Woman herself was asked 
for an opinion. 

“Oh, I don’t know, King Cole!”’ she cried 
out. ‘But do let’s settle it somehow. | feel 
as if I should die if 1 couldn’t go back to 
live in the old shoe once more.” 

At this outburst of grief the King’s dis 
tress increased. He looked at the cobbler 
and at the carpenter, but neither one of them 
would give in an inch; he could tell that by 
the set look of their faces. King Cole sighed 
loudly, and then opened his mouth to speak. 
He was going to tell the Old Woman that, 
after all, she could not live in the shoe again, 
but would have to put up with the House 
that-Jack-Built as best she could 


X/ 


ND just at that moment Mother Goose 

was ushered in. She was on her way for 
a visit to the and she said 
thought she'd just run in to say “hello 
the King. 

But 
ng around at the assembled peopl 
is it a 


What (ame af It 


Clauses she 


to 


Look 
What 


merey on u she ¢ X¢ laimed 
coronationr ‘ 

Old King Cole explained affairs to hi 
friend. He told her how sad the Old Woman 
vas, and pointed out the cobbler and the 


carpentel! who were standing there, glaring 
at each other, the cause of the whole trouble 

‘Now isn’t that a hard one?” heasked the 
old lady, looking at her anxiously to see what 
she thought of the matter. 

‘Hard one, nothing! replied Mother 
Cr0ose lool Ing sharply at the cobbler and the 
carpenter. ‘‘Give the business to Jack-ot 


all-trades and let those fellows go 
What a happy solution that was 
} | aw 


wOdYy 


! Every 


now that it was really the only way 


ut of the dithculty, and how glad they all 
t Phe Old Woman Who Lived in a Sho« 
l erpoyed I vord tut the rest I 
‘ eople lattered a buzzed al 
l l ii t l | List t t t 
\ i ( Line i there that 
} l-al 1cit 1d i¢ hon ind 
cobbler and the rpentel teeling er 
eap ( issead Ire rese 
he K 
| ictly one eek later the Old Woman 
took all her children and moved back into 
the shoe, which now stood up proudly on it 


rubber heel, mended and polished until it 
looked like new In fact, it looked so tine 
that the Old Woman and her children hardly 
recognized it as the same old shoe and were 
almost afraid the King had fooled them and 
had got a new shoe somewhere. 

But, sure enough, when they climbed in 
ide there were the same old spots and stains 


on the wall, the 
by ame old beds, 
- and the same old 
‘ pots and pan 


rhen they settled 
down, knowing 
they would 
happy ever alter, 
because they were 
back in their deat 


be 


shoe, never 
to leave it 
again 
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Four new ways to fill the lunch box 


Lasy ways, too. Here again > 
the Libby chefs can help you — 


"Oives and Pres? 
The ideal lunch box needn’t cost a lot; it And since the meat that goes into any ‘ 













































needn’t take much time to put up. It does Libby can has passed a double inspection 
need some thought and care, for dietitians by Libby and by the Government 
tell us that boxed lunches must be appe- you know it’s absolutely safe. 


tizing and varied as well as wholesome. aa 
These meat sandwiches or salad with 


You then, who pack lunches for school . ; ; 
fruit and some simple sweet make a 


children or for those who work in office : 
healthful, bal | ; 
or factory ’ for train or motor trips or for realthful, balanced meal. All that’s needed 


picnics, will welcome, we believe, the sug- © make it irresistible is dainty packing. 
gestions on this page. . You will find it most convenient to 
They are the basis for lunches delight- | Pimiento 


S$ ¢ keep on your pantry shelf a generous sup 
y new, inexpensive and wholesome. ply of Libby’s Meats and Condiments. 
Meat lunches that you can put up in a ‘They not only solve the lunch-box prob- 
hurry with hardly any work at all. lem, but they are most convenient and 
delicious for regular meals as well. 


1] 
? 
ruil 


{Stuffed an 


5 


For Libby’s chefs have already cooked 
the meats—first removing all the waste . , . oy 
and packed them to keep indefinitely. Send for a free copy of “Libby Ways 
Open a can and you find solid juicy meat, to Fill the Lunch Box.” It contains many 
tender, of perfect flavor and delicately helpful suggestions for packing whole- 
seasoned —meat ready to use. some lunches. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 109 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


It’s easy—and oh! so good! 


Shred Libby's Dried Beef Mix wit 
chopped sweet pickles and salad dres 
ing. Spread on slices of buttered bread 


Twelve delightful ways f using 
Libby's Dried Beef are giver our 
new kl ‘Meats Pre I 
h le I Wr rfr 





GM, Neiligtibd) 


A salad that is ‘‘different’’ 
Make salad using Libby's Corr 
Beef cut in cubes, potatoes, n 
naise. Fill paper cups wit I 
cover with waxed paper, and pack in 
the lunch box 

This is indeed an economical lur 
For you can use the m« t l 


No ordinary sandwich 


r 








A lunch in itself! 


Chop Libby's Vienna Sausage 
Put in frying pan with small 
amount of butter. Break an 
egg over the sausage, and 
scramble. Spread on slices of 
buttered whole wheat bread 

If you are preparing just one 
x two lunches, enough of 
these tender little sausages 
will be left for another day 
Keep in covered dish in a 
cool place 






Look for this name on 
the packaged foods you 
buy; it stands for the 
very highest quality 
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It 


Phristie 


Comedies 
Entertain eWhole Tatmily 


Very I equently the 
features on the programs at your 
theatres are the 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES. 


They have become a standard be- 
; causeof their wholesome entertain- 
ment for Young and Old. 


Ask at your favorite theatre 


when the 


CHRISTIE COMEDY 
will be shown. 


’ 
the sign of a well-bi 


» Best Things of Life 


in small package 


tlanced program! 


Dorothy 
Devore 








Viora 
Daniel 


often com«¢ 


ost enjoyable 


TWO-REEI 


next 
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OMETIMES \\ 
you wish 
with all your 

heart that you had 
not been right. 

About four years \ 
ago I did a very | 
gratuitous thing 
I warned a young J 
girl that she was 
headed for trouble, 
or rather I told her 
that it looked to 
me as though she 
was headed for 
trouble. It seemed 
to me that she was 
selling her birth- 
right, and for a 
very poor mess of 
pottage. Her re- 
tort was that if I only knew how comic and 
laughable my whole aspect was to her I might 
be less complaisant in my judgments. 

I knew of course that she did not find me 
comic, for you are not sent into a white fury 
by something you think laughable. I knew 
that since she was in a white fury what I had 
said must have gone home; but it struck me 
that I was so much more to the point than I 
had supposed that the warning was too 
late. The thing was done; she had made her 
sale and would have to endure the conse- 
quences. 

What had happened—from an observer's 
viewpoint—was this: A very well-born, very 
specially educated and exceedingly popular 
girl had had the misfortune to fall in love 
with a man who did not fall in love with her, 
and for a little while she suffered very in 
tensely from a mixture of feelings, of which 
perhaps in the end humiliation and a nery 
ous fury at herself were the strongest ingre- 
dients. There is of course nothing more 
disintegrating than self-fury. In her case it 
spread like a poison, making all that had 
gone to make up her environment painful 
and distasteful to her, as though these things 
were to blame for what had occurred 


cA Friend of Failures 


NSTEAD of using her education and her 

friendsand her natural surroundings, as she 
would have done normally, as her materials 
for the fabric of her life, she threw them 
overboard. She avoided her friends, neg 
lected her home and discarded her talent 

hile she sought the company of a hapha 
ard group of people such as can be found 
any large town—men and women who sola 
themselves for being failures in art or lette1 
or the more cultured professions by calling 
who do succeed 


all the men and women 
bootlitkers and materialist 

They talked socialism and believed that 
they lived it. That is, if one of them was an 


artist he would not paint a picture well to 
sell, but he did not mind painting a stool 
very badly to sell; or if one was a poet sh 
would not make a poem that could be 
printed, let alone published for money, but 
she would run a turning lathe and saw out 
crooked and wobbly toys and offer them at 
crafts shops for twice and three times the 
price of ordinary toys. 

The girl plunged into the atmosphere of 
these sitters about and endless discusse1 
of life and let them fasten upon her like so 
many leeches, their defeat was so 
much worse than hers that they made her 
feel like a benefactor. She had turned away 
from her life because it made her feel inade 
quate, but with these waifs and strays she 
felt important and responsible, especially as 
they yielded with perfect unconcern to her 
capitalizing their ventures. They were apt 
to announce that money was their last con 
sideration and that they felt capital to be 
dishonest; but when she dipped into capital 
more than once for a home necessity of one 
or another of them they did not give it a 
thought. Another theory of theirs was that 


because 
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Self-Made Nasfits 


to finish anything was to spoil it. The an- 
cients never completed their works of art, 
they said; so they left everything half or a 
third done, from a picture to the washing of 
yesterday’s breakfast things. 

The girl might have tried to keep in touch 
with her old world of order as well as this 
new world of chaos if the two could have 
been got to blend. But her home people and 
her friends disliked the dirt and rag-tag 
shiftlessness of the Bohemian element, and 
the new companions were sulky and emo 
tional when they came in contact with her 
friends and her family, so she followed the 
line of least resistance and avoided her old 
environment, because it required effort and 
a certain competition, and she slipped more 
and more into the slipshod atmosphere of 
endless plans and endles 

For a long time she des« ribed herself as 
helping these new-found companions. But 
since they were flotsam and jetsam by choice 
and waifs by will power, she could not estab- 
lish them or give them one essential habit 
of her own environment; on the contrary, 
they little by little disintegrated her. 

Of course I had not waved my red flag of 
danger without having some show of reason- 
ableness for my position on the track, and I 
did not flaunt my wisdom or my common 
sense, but I did illustrate my warning by a 
chapter from my own experience—rather a 
hard chapter to confess; but it failed in 
moving her, except to anger. And the other 
day, when I heard that she had gone to 
smash, been sucked white by her parasites 
and swamped by tl um and jetsam, I 


ne flot 
as sorry from the bottom of n eal 


postponen ents. 


fan Inferior 


The ‘Prisoner Mind 


W? \T I had feared would happen did 
happen. She had not really helped any 

one, and she had dreadfully harmed hersel! 
In breaking the ties of her natural life, 
ing to be depended on in the family or sought 
after by the friends of all her years, and in 
etting herself to do what she was unfitted 
to do well, in a desire to escape from the re 

alities of life, she ended by being the pris 

oner of an inferior mind and a fine tool in a 
hand that must eventually break her into 
useless bits from sheer inadequacy. 

I feel sure that the reason there are so 
many misfits, apparently devoting them- 
selves to the welfare of their fellow men, is be 
cause many persons have escaped from what 
should have been their normal lives, not be 
they had ‘‘a call” for service, but be 
cause they dread facing life in their 
environment. They are actually quitters, 
not heroes. They have left fathers and 
mothers, houses and lands, not for’ religion’s 
sake, not even for their neighbor’s sake, but 
for their own sake, just to get away! And 
as in the girl’s case, the farther away the 
better. 

But the danger of selling one’s birthright, 
I suppose, lies in the fact that unless you are 
eager to keep it at the time you part with it 
you do not make a good bargain. When a 
woman marries for love, ten to one she puts 


Cil 


cedas 


cause 


own 


up a big fight with 
herself not to leave 
father and mother 


and house and 
lands that are very 
dear to her, and 


only does it in the 


end because the 
other life oliers yet 
And whena 


man faces poverty 


more 


1 a mi loOna}l 

ind loneline ind 
expatriation, if he 
has really felt a call 
to be a bringer of 
good tidings 
well, then presum- 
ably he feels that 
what he will gain 
will be greater 
than what he will lose, although he is very 
poignantly aware of what he will lose. 

But to marry because you want to escape 
from life, or to be a missionary because you 
do not want to live with your family, or to 
take up social service because you are a mis 
fit where you belong, is to belittle marriage 
and the ministry and service. 


Just One Vay to Make Good 


FT IIE schools used to be flooded with teach 

ers—especially the private ones—who 
taught because they had to earn a living, not 
because they wanted to teach. And in the 
long run every such teacher did harm instead 
of good to her pupils by teaching without 
inspiration. A great many men are drags on 
business for the same reason. A lot of littl 
children are the victims—I can call it noth 
ing else—of governesses who hate their job 
and dislike their charges and have taken to 
that life merely as a way out. 

There is just one way to love God in this 
world—with all one’s mind and heart and 
strength and soul; and just one way to love 
one’s neighbor—as one loves oneself. And 
there is just one way to make good—with all 
one’s talents. 

There is an awful lot of drudgery involved 
in doing well what you are fitted to do, 
whether it is the patient, fine, infinitesimal 
experimenting and tabulating in the labora 
tory, or the stitch, stitch of the dressmaker, 
or the listening to children’s endless questions 
by the mother, or the tap-tapping on a 
typewriter by the author, or the taking down 
and building up of a car by the chauffeur, or 


the getting of meals all day and every day by 
the housekeeper, o1 the care of the sick and 
helpl by the nurse; but if that particular 
job calls out the best in you and you make 
the best of it you are what you were meant 
to be, and all that it is costing you is not too 


much, considering what it is 
and you are worth to it. 

What the girl would not understand was 
that to sell her birthright for less than it was 
worth was cheating not only herself but 
others whom she was meant to serve. And 
what the average woman who comes against 
something in her life that is a barrier to her 
hopes, a sort of cul de sac or “‘no thorough- 
fare’’—what she fails to consider is that to 
find a way out or over or back isn’t her only 
consideration; she has got to find the best 
way out or bac k or over 

It does not follow that because she quite 
evidently is not to be the mother of children 
of her own she can qualify to be the mother 
or that because she has 
been jilted she will make an excellent social 
service worker in the slums, or that because 
she hates helping her mother on the farm 
she is designed to be a movie actress. 

No one succeeds in life who does not love 
her job. And no one loves her job who is not 
good at it, and no one is good at a job un 
less she is all herself in it. 


en k io ae 


worth to you 


of someone else’s, 
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His unspoken 


—what are 


OES he think only pleasant, flattering 

things? Or does some fleeting dissatisfac- 
tion—some critical little reservation —underlie 
his thoughts of you? 


Don’t allow your skin to be the subject of 
even momentary criticism. Any girl can have a 
smooth, clear, flawless complexion. Each day 
your skin is changing; old skin dies and new 
takes its place. By the right care you can make 
this new skin what you will. 


Simple rules for the care of your skin 


Sleep—fresh air—the right food—all these 
will contribute to a healthy condition of your 
skin. But your skin itself must be given special 

i care if you want it to have 
all the beauty of which it is 
capable. Your skin is a separ- 
ate organ of your body. Neg- 
lect of its special needs may 
result in an unattractive com- 
’ plexion, even though your 


‘eo general health is good. 
















Begin today to give your 
skin the special treatment that 
will meet its special needs. Re- 
member—skins differ widely, 
and the treatment that is 
right for one type of skin may 
fail to benefit another. 
That is why the famous 
Woodbury treatments for 


each different type of skin 


thoughts when he 


looks into your face 
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they? 


If you could read his mind—would you 
find there only pleasure and satisfaction? 


have been formulated. Two of these famous 
treatments are given on this page. These and 
other complete treatments for all the different 
types of skin are contained in the booklet “4 
Skin You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—see what 
a difference in your complexion just a week or 
ten days of the right treatment will make. 


The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks for general 
cleansing use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

The treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 109 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada ad. 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, rog Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Use this treatment for a very 
sensitive skin 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up 


and down in it until the cloth ts 
“fluffy” with the soft white lather. Rub 
this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are tnort ughly 
cleansed. Rinse first with warm, then 
with clear, cool water and dry carefully. 

Proms the bookles 

“A Skin You Love to T 


A skin that is subject to blemishes should 
be given this spectal treatment 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Wood- 
bury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes. Then rinse 
very carefully, first with clear hot 
water, then with cold 

From the booklet 

“A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Copyright 1922, by The Andrew Jerge 
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When appetite 
has its wish 


—it will keep on having Post Toasties, once it has 
known the charm of these delicious, golden-brown 
flakes of toasted corn. 


So easy to serve, so quick to respond to appe- 
tite’s call—and such a wonderfully satisfying 
goodness! 


Post Toasties are made from choice American 
corn, seasoned, processed and toasted just right 
—kept fresh and flavory in the wax-sealed pack- 
age, ready to be poured into the bowl as a feast 
of joy. Add cream or milk and the meal is ready 
' —crisp and good to the last flake in the dish. 


There’s a call to happiness at breakfast, lunch- 
time, or between meals, in Post 
Toasties. Be sure to order by 
name, and get the Yellow and 
Red package. 


Always in Good Taste— 


Post Toasties 


Improved Corn Flakes 


ys 
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Made of indian Corn, Sugar and Salt 






Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Gaitic Creek, Michigan, US. A. 
et’ erat cant ors 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 




















Human Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 16 


should struggle to break loose; on no account 
to release him. Then when he heard the mu- 
sic, although he was the wisest man in the 
world, and had been distinctly warned of 


this particular danger, he struggled with all 
his might to be free and cursed the sailors 
but he 


for disregarding his wild writhings; 
had foreseen his own dange - 
knew that he could not 
trust himself, and had thus 
saved himself from himself 
All this very clearly 
stated in verse of the 
Proverbs: 


Was 


one 


He that trusteth in his own 


heart is a fool 


It should be remember 
that when Saint Paul, in the 
twelfth chapter of the Letter 
to the Romans, gave his fa- 
mous advice to overcome an 
enemy with kindness he was 
quoting from the old Book 
of Proverbs: 





If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink: 

For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head. 

Occasionally there is a touch of mystic 
beauty, wise with a wisdom far beyond the 
wisdom of this world. It is the profound wis 
dom of poetry and religion. 

Where there is no vision, ish 


the people per 


Of all the chapters in Proverbs, my favor 
ite is the thirtieth. ‘This is said to contain 
the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, being his 
confession of faith and the summary of his 
observations and knowledge of life. I wish 
we knew something about Agur; but he is as 
complete a puzzle as Melchizedek. No one 
knows anything either of Agur or his father, 
except their names. He was a wise man who 
had learned much in his way of life; he had 
keen eyes, an understanding heart, a fine 
sense of humor and a vivid imagination 


hings 00 onder ul or » ere wu an 
Things Too lVonderful for Mt MN 


IS prayer is for neither poverty nor 

riches: lead me not into temptation. If I 
am poor I may steal, or become morose, and 
blaspheme God. If I am rich I may become 
self-satistied and worship my self instead of 
God. His ideal in everything is moderation, 
for he has observed the never-dying greedi 


ness of man, and how increase of desire 
brings misery: 

Ihe horseleach hath two daughters, crying, 
Give, give There are three things which are 
never satisfied, yea, ir thing iy not, It is 
enough 

The grave ind the barren womb the «¢ rth 
that is not filled with water it re that 

iith not, It is enc 

The beauty and mystery of life filled |] 
mind; he meditated often and deep! H 
thought about the progr through the air 


vinged eagle, which no one yet 
the swift gliding of th 
of a ship close hauled 


of the still 
understands; of 
nake across a 
to the wind; and above all, of that mystery 
ol my steries, on which both human life and 
human art are founded, the relation of man 
to woman: 


tone; 


There be three things which are too wonder- 
ful for me, yea, four which I know not: 

The way of an eagle in the air; the way of a 
erpent upon a rock; the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea; and the way of a man with 
a maid. 


As he looked back on the vexations of life 


he tried to think of what is most intolerable; 
and he decided that there were four things 
that cannot be borne—a servent when he 


reizneth, a fool when he is filled with meat, 
an odious woman when she is married and 
an handmaid that is heir to her mistress. 

From these unpleasant spectacles he turns 
to the contemplation of four small and weak 
animals, which nevertheless may teach us 
much. 

There be four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise 


The ants are a people not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in the summer 

The conies are t eeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks; 








The locusts have no king, yet go they forth 


all of them by bands; 


he spider taketh hold with her hands, and 


is in kings’ palace 


The ants are not strong in body, but strong 
in mind; they prepare themselves against 
the evil day and thus in time of distre are 


really stronger than giant 
lor they have enoug! The 
conies wert little rabbit 
that had no aggressive 


o defet © €2 


ns and n 
cept flight; but by buil 


their houses in the rocks these 

feeble folk be ame just a 

trong as their impregnabk 
The lo ts | 

bei has eve et 

learned how to make their 


world safe for demox racy; 
they have no tyrannical and 
capricious king, no written 
constitution, yet they under 
stand how to govern them 
selves and can live and work together har 
moniously; the ugly spider rises aloft, and 
dwells, with all her ugliness, in the splendid 
palace of the king. She aspired. And so these 
four humble creatures are illustrations to the 
observing Agur of four ideas: The wisdom of 
preparedness, the wisdom of safety, the wis 
dom of codperation and the wisdom of beauty. 
The last chapter is said to contain the 
words of King Lemuel, who is generally be 
lieved to be no other than Solomon. It is full 
ol deep wisdom, because, as we are told in 


the first verse, he is simply repeating what 
his mother taught him. She told him how to 
become and how to remain a wise king and a 
beneficent ruler: Two excesses must be reso 
lutely avoided, strange Women and strong 
liquor. Both indulgences have destroyed in 


numerable kings. If it really is Solomor 
talking, he resembled other men in neglect 
ing his mother’ oun el \ king she a lded 


is also a judge , an 1 if he drinl s too much his 
power of judgment is perverted and his wi 
dom will be turned into folly. Use 
as medicine, as a stimulant for those who are 
cle spe rate ly ill, and to 
ing from melancholia 
Phen suddenly she pass 
tion of that subject which accordit 
nglish novelist, Rose Macaulay, is a peren 
nial theme, Woman. Who is the ideal woman 
What does she do? How does she dress? 
What does she say? Now although 
in garments, in manners, in appearance, 
change bewilderingly from generation to 
ration, it is safe to Say that the ideal 
woman herein represented will never go out 


of stvle and 


wine only 
comfort those suffer 


, 
s to the considera 


gy to the 


fashions 


ECcnE 


vill never cease to be attractive 


The Ideal oman 


Mo! STY is accompanied by the charn 
s ol myster haracter withstands thi 


insidious decay of year good sense is a 
iys current coin; kindne is the glory of 
voman’s conversation, as venomou peech I 
its degradation 
Wh rt vyoman for her 


price is lar above rub 

rhe heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil 

She will do him good and not evil all the days 
of her life ° e 

She stretchet} ut her hands to the poor; yea, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy 


She is not afraid of the snow for her house 
hold for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; 


her clothing is silk and purple 

Her husband is known in the gate 
itteth among the elders of the land ° 

Strength and honour are her clothing; and 
he shall rejoice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her house 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her ble sed; 
her husband also, and he prai eth her. 


s, when he 


The phrase ‘She shall rejoice in time to 
* when literally translated reads, ‘* She 
laughs at the time to come.”’ She has no fear 
of advancing years, which strik« 


com ¢ 


sO many 
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Now you can make dresses that have 
the unmistakable Paris touch 


The masterly cutting and putting together, the know- 
ing finishing touches that distinguish an imported dress 
are here for you. Every frock you own can have that 
air you have loved in imported things! 


gn R everyday dresses can 
have that perfection charac 
teristic of those expr nsive French 
tnes usually * Save tis IC r special 


wy? 
S1ONS 


You yourself can make with 
complete success, dresses such as 
you have always longed for, now 
that the Deltor comes with every 
Butterick pattern. 

The Deltor translates for you 
into concrete pictures and in- 
structions the magic that goes 
into making French clothes. 

You select your pattern from 
among the models that the best 
lressed women in Paris are wear- 
ing. Inside it vou find its Deltor, 
which shows you just how an ex 
pert cut that pattern, put to 
gether the dress, and developed 
those clever finishing touches 1n 


which the Parisian delights. 


It brings to your sewing 
wholly new results 
ing from Par 


} 


, ) 
Zutterick Patterns 


One woman, writ ; 


says, ““The 


with the Deltor foresee everything; 
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a few hours’ work and you aré 
dressed as though with the aid 
of a great dressmaker.” 

| ven women whe have wed 
all their lives are amazed at the 
results they accomplish with the 
Deltor. 
and when you finish, you realize 
that your frock has that envied 
professional air. 


You just follow along 


Every bit of the Deltor—the 
cutting, the putting together, and 
the finishing—applies specifically 
to just that garment on which 
you are working—it is a complete 
illustrated record of how an ex- 
pert made that garment. 

Every Butterick Pattern now 
gives you this complete service. 
It is the greatest dressmaking help 
to women since the paper pattern 
itself. Get your Butterick Pattern 
with its Deltor at the pattern de 
today. Butterick 


Ne W Yo rk 


partme nt 


London. 


Paris 
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Design 3772—7 traight, full silhouette is 

much favored for stree ear this fali Here itt 
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The pattern pays for itself 
in material saved 

“T bought my material before my pat- 
tern with the Deltor,”’ writes one woman. 
“T found I had 13¢ yards more material 
than I needed with the Deltor cutting 
layout. At $5.50 a yard that meant $7.50 
for unnecessary material!’’ With the 
Deltor cutting layout you do not buy an 
inch of extra material. It saves you % to 
1° yards on every dress, 
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The expert putting together 

of a professional 

Every dress is easier 

t together one 
In Way thanit1 
ther. This be st 


t successful 


al mos 
way 1s shown you in 
the Deltor. You just 
follow the pictures 
explicit direc 

ns and achieve the 
lines, the fit, of a 


esslonal. 


0 2 

9.2070 2™ step 

@ 25c° O° \\ IN MAKIN 
290 


19599699" GIRDLE ORNAMENT 


Your material determines the 
finish this season 
Che fair for trimming that the French 
possess is translated for you in the 
Deltor into the simplest pictures and 
“, directions. It tells you just how to 
finish your dress in the way that 1s 
most modish LOT the IT 
ising. You vourself give your iress 
that distinction of detail the French 


of a frock. 


call the “bloom” 
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This food information may 


influence your childs health 













































N the nursery we have long recognized the magic of 

mother love. Now we are fast learning how much 

the kitchen, too, calls for a mother’s heart and watch- 
ful care. 

In one of our prosperous suburban communities the 
Board of Education recently reported in part: “One- 
third of our pupils are under-nourished. Children are 
too often entirely dependent upon servants for their food.” 


Think of it! Wealthy children under-nourished ! 
With food a-plenty, insufficient thought was given to 


its selection and making. 


Fortunately, however, most intelligent mothers know 
that their home kitchens can mold, for good or for ill, 


the very lives of their boys and girls. 


They know, for example, that a certain amount of fat, 
in foods, is essential to human health and strength. 
The wise mother assures herself that the fat employed 
in baking and frying foods for her children is one which 
readily digests. 


When she uses Crisco, she knows that she follows a 
safe course, for her little ones and for the older members 
of her family as well. For Crisco, a pure fat of vege- 
table origin, provides both easy digestion and delicious, 
natural-flavored foods. 


Women are often kind enough to tell us that their 
reputation as fine cooks is based largely on their Crisco 
foods. Light, tender cakes; flaky pie crusts; fried foods 


whose quickly formed brown crust prevents fat absorption. 


Few thoughtful mothers, once they are familiar with 
Crisco’s fine digestibility, will hesitate to invest, each 
week, a few added cents for health’s sake. 


Crisco is sold by grocers in small, medium sized and large cans. t 


Made and sold in Canada, too. 


EMILY’S WHITE CAKE 


. 

Mg cupfl Crisco 1 teaspoonfl sale Two Simple Home Tests! 
1’2 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful water 
3 cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful flavoring ‘ . 
3 teaspoonfuls baking whites of 3 eggs Low Melting Point. cAvoid Smoke and 

»ow der . “y *7* 

: Easy Digestibility. Odor! 
Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and cream to Dm , “4 . . 
gether. Sift dry ingredients, and add alternately ° ak, Into half a glass of lukewarm water Put into separate pans equal 
with the liquid. Add flavoring, beat mixture drop a small lump each of Crisco amounts of Crisco and any other 
thoroughly and last fold in stiffly beaten whites of ? a / and any other fat. With a tea fat. Heat slowly for eight minutes 
eggs. Pour in cake mixture; put in moderate oven, £? spoon gradually add hot water until or until they reach a temperature 
allow to rise for five minutes, increase heat to fA 4 Crisco melts. You will find that where a bread crumb browns in 40 
bake; at the end of fifteen minutes reduce heat to Seay cihiee Die Gaile on tile oolint iia 
allow cake to shrink from the pan Entire time te pees a . Sti . ao 
for baking twenty minutes , - Se Food authorities say that an easily Notice that the Crisco. unlike most 


igested fat should melt near body a 
é 









I test does not necessarils 


for "The Whys of Cooking,” the most hel; . ot ants esentit: deme, Cia, om 
k book you ever Ma to Sect “e , proper frying temperature 
I I I > apt? Ss “ find, melts even below t ter 
i) Wepartn ent of Home Economics, The Procter 7 ' y Iw find Cr very we IT 
( i Cnc 1 © . ie perature it melits a ) legrees i na 
ine 7 1 tche r n Kee 


demn the digestibility of the other 
fat, but it will aid you to establish 
Crisco’s fine digestibility. 











Digestible (vecetasie} Shortening 
For delicious cakes which stay fresh longer Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co.,Cincinna 
For flaky and digestible pastry 
For wholesome digestible fried foods 
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Ftuman Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 52 


women with terror; for she knows that her 
charm is not wholly external, and that old 
age will only increase it. 

After so many attacks on women in the 
Book of Proverbs it is inspiring to read this 
magnificent tribute, evidently drawn from 
life. And it is well to compare this ideal 
woman with those who, according to Addi- 
son, spend all their time decorating that 
part of the head known as the outside. A 
pretty girl without brains is described else 
where in these proverbs in the following 
homely phrase: 


As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 


fair woman which is without discretion. 


Let us hope that among Solon 


approat nea 
his mother. 


10n’s seve! 
indred wives he found one that 


the ideal set forth by 


Pessimism and -Admonition 


he Book of Ecclesiastes, as we have it in 
the Bible, may be considered as a treatise 
on philosophy, just as the Proverbs are a col- 
lection of wise sayings dealing with conduct. 
The latter belongs to the world of action, 
the former to the world of thought. The 
philosophy presented in Ecclesiastes is pessi- 
mism—pessimism as complete and thorough- 
going as that expressed by two other literary 
artists, Schopenhauer and Thomas Hardy. 

It is supposed to be the conclusions about 
life reached by the wisest man of the world, 
Solomon the king, the son of David. If this 
be true it is quite natural and should call for 
no surprise. David was a man of action, with 
tremendous zest: for life, who enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly; he loved women, fighting, 
statesmanship, singing, dancing, good com- 
pany, poetry and music; he was too busy to 
be a pessimist, just as a mother of ten chil- 
dren seldom has nervous prostration. 

Solomon asked for purely mental gifts, 
and he received them in abundance. Big, 
hearty David had a thoughtful son, given to 
introspection and much solitary meditation. 
It is a modern instance. One often sees to- 
day a captain of industry who at seventy 
years of age is cheerfully active; while his 
son, far better educated, having begun in 
childhood to ask awkward questions of his 
parents and having received no answer, now 
asks them of himself. 

In the English text Solomon is called The 
Preacher; the Hebrew word for that is Kohe- 
leth, and therefore in modern translations and 
commentaries this book, 
with the exception of the 
moralizing passages, is said 
to be the work of a man 
named Koheleth The late 
Professor Jastrow, in his in 
te — version of Ecc . si 
believed Koheleth to 
assumed name. te 
fessor Jas trow deserves the 
gratitude of 


re reade rs for 


astes, 
be an 


scholars and 


his investiga 


tions; one must — re 
member, however, that the 
largest part of his book is 


and also that his 
inferior in 
Author- 


( onjet ture, 
translation is 
I-nglish style to the 
ized Version. 

Remember that it makes 
absolutely no difference 
whether Solomon wrote it, 
or some obscure preacher, 
or a man named Koheleth, 
or some other man who 
called himself Koheleth. 
Che important thing is that 
we have a magnificent piece of literature, 
containing a pessimistic view of life, ac 
companied with religious admonition. If 
Solomon wrote both, well and good; with his 
mentality and appetites jaded by excess, it 
would fit him perfectly. 

In the Notebook of the Russian novelist, 
Chekhov, we find this interesting monologue: 

SoLtomon (alone): Oh! how'dark is life! No 
night, when I was a child, so terrified me by its 
darkness as does my invisible existence. Lord, 
to David, my father, thou gavest only the gift 
of harmonizing words and sounds, to sing and 
praise thee on strings, to lament sweetly, to 
make people weep or admire beauty; but why 








hast thou given me a meditative, 


sk eple SS, h 


gry mind? Like an insect born of the dust, I 
hide in darkness; and in fear and dé spa ir, all 
shaking and shivering, I see and hear in every 
thing an invisible mystery. Why this morning 
Why does the sun come out from behind the 
temple and gild the palm tree Why this 
beauty of women? Where does the bird hurry 
what is the meaning of its flight, if it and it 
young and the or to which it hastens w 

like myself, turn to dust? It were better I h 

never been born or were a stone, to which G 

has given neither eyes nor thoughts. In order 
to tire out my body by nightfall, all day yester 





day, like a mere workman, I carri rble to 
the temple; but now the night has « and I 
cannot sleep ‘5 . ll go and lie dow 
Phorsco told me that if e imagines a flock 
heel , ' y ! 
PeGem. «« « (a 

Elsewhere Chekhov wrote in his Note 
book: ‘Solomon made a great mistake 
when he asked for wisdom.”’ 

It is interesting to observe that the Eng- 


lish novelist, John Galsworthy, in his recent 
novel, To Let, has created a character 
whose philosophy is exactly similar to that 
expressed in Ecclesiastes. This man is the 
Belgian, Monsieur Profond, who has com- 
pletely exhausted life, and has neither en- 
thusiasm nor principles; his remark about 
every occupation, interest, and life itself is 
simply that there is nothing in it. 

If Solomon wrote only the pessimism in 


the book of Ecclesiastes, and some pious 
scribe added, the religious admonitions, very 


well; they are both true, 


or together. 
> 7 e ¢ 
Everything Has a ACeaning 
faith in God life ceases to 


W PHOUT 
have any meaning, which is the view 


taken in the body of the text; with faith in 
God, even the sorrows of life have signifi- 
cance, because neaning, 


taken separately 


everything has a 
which is the view taken by the commentator 

Therefore it is not surprising to find this 
book in the Bible. The objections to it as a 
portion of Holy Writ are based on the fact 


that it expresses pessimism and despair; but 
it does not teach pessimism and despair 
Jezebel expressed in her life, conduct and talk 


a certain kind of woman; but she is not 
meant to be a model. 
he Book of Ecclesiastes is one of the most 


modern of all the sixty SIX parts ol the Bible, 
because pessimism is today an extremely 
popular attitude of mind 


One reason why pessimism 


is popular is because the 


majority of people have the 
sidious taint of self-pit 
( cir pa 
} 
' 
\ i 
it t 
b Ct ill 
) \ y toa us, | 
it i ‘ lou 
1 l ille hy n stery, 
to others a hope less and 
purpose-crushing puzzle. 


One man rises higher by 
reason of an obstacle; an 
other is tripped by it, never 
to rise again. 

It is also characteristic 
that modern critics like the 
pessimism of this book bet- 
ter than the religious teach- 


ing it contains; for many 

ould much rather be told 

what a hard time they are having poor 
fellows, than b« told 


how to improve the 
situation he latter plat 
means real work 

It is often said that the 
Omar Khayyam; if you leave out 
the practical philosophies of both. Omar 
says that we know not whence we came nor 
whither we are going; therefore, take a 
drink. This book says, we know nothing 
about life; therefore, fear God and keep His 
commandments. Personally I have never 
been able to see why ignorance of life should 


especially when t 


Preacher is like 
so he is, 


_ ———— 































Helping you to 
plan your children’s meals 


OW many mothers are as careful with the diet 
of children who are beginning to eat solid foods 
as they are with that of the bottle baby? 


Eagle Brand Milk is famous as a baby food. It is 
more used than all others combined. Grateful 
mothers have depended on it for generations. And 
the use of this natural food should be continued 


throughout the early stages of childhood. 


Use Eagle Brand in every possible dish, for that is 
the way to give your baby the elements he needs. 
For Eagle Brand includes not only the milk value, 
but also the carbohydrates (sugars) which give the 
necessary energy. It is perfectly apa Se it con- 
tains the butter fat, proteins, sugar, minerals, which 
promotenormal growth; and its purityisdependable. 


Every mother of young children will find our new 
booklet, “Menus for Little People,” a real help in 
planning her child’s food. It contains balanced 
menus for babies from two to six years old; it shows 
you how to get the necessary variety into their meals; 
and it gives some useful recipes. Send for your copy 
now. It is free, of course. 


Eagle Brand is on sale at grocery and drug 
stores, in all parts of the country. You can 
get it in quantity, too, for the unopened 
cans keep indefinitely even in warm 
weather. Its dependability appeals to every 
housewife. 


\\y\ THE BORDEN COMPANY 
ri ~ {41 


New York 
—— aiid ¥) 
Mark of Tne el 
it EAG 
| 
ad BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


7 Borden Building 
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N this tastefully appointed dining 
the floor was laid when the 
house was built. 


room 


The architect specined these modern 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum through 
out the house. The 
cemented firmly down over a layer of 
builders’ deadening telt, on the soft 
wood underflooring, and is therefore a 
permanent, smooth, waterproof floor. 

\n interior decorator selected the 
colors and designs for the various rooms, 
and each floor is a harmonious unit in 
the decorative scheme of the room in 
which it is installed. 

Rugs are laid on these floors of lino- 
leum, just as on any permanent floor. 
No refinishing will ever be necessary. 
Linoleum floors are kept bright and new 
looking by the weekly use of a liquid 
wax polish. 


linoleum was 











Cook for the 
CIRCLE A’ trademark 


782 ) he . > ~ 
] 7821 ienareae eae Such floors are quiet, restful to walk 
one of these designs 1 ¢ appy priate fo . 77 : se ¢ ‘ 
F one of these designs is m pr. Pp. he Jor on and stand on. Linoleum is a pleas- 
vour aint? room than the nia arquetry . e 
Tinoiien (No. S00; slnwn in thd Mince a antly cool floor in summer, a comfortably 


warm floor in winter. 


rderv Ov nun y from % a 10 eum merch ni. 
Armstrong's Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrony’s Lino 


icum, suitable Kitchen, dining-room, or 
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a = r ? An English Room 
eee aa with Linoleum Floor 


In any good furniture or department 
store ask to see the plain colors, the new 
Jaspé (two-tone) effects, and the artistic 
parquetry, inlaid, and printed designs 1n 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

[he salesman will give you estimates 
of the cost of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Hoors laid in your home. You will find 
that the cost is not high. For instance, 
a dining-room of average size, 11 ft. by 
16 ft., can be floored with the Inlaid 
Parquetry Linoleum shown in the illus- 
tration at a cost of about $77.00 (slightly 
higher in the Far West). 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration for advice as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in any scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration” (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of fine home interiors, on 
receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG Cork CoMPANY, LINOLEUM DIVISION 


951 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


September, 1922 


— Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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produce a thirst. I suppose what is meant is 
to drug one’s puzzled mind into oblivion, so 
that one can forget the mystery of life. Now 
inasmuch as mind is the best thing we have 
I prefer to keep it as clear as possible. A 
tiny candle may not go far in the darkness, 
but it is better than more darkness. 

It is a curious fact that people who are sick 
or poor or crippled are not as a rule pessi 
mists; the pessimists are recruited from the 
ranks of the healthy and wealthy, who have 


grown dull from easily satisfied desires. The 
Preacher loses no time in stating his philo 
‘. 
Li 


sophi al position His first wor 
vanity vanila vanitalum 
There is nothing new und 

the sun. Generations com 


and go, and the earth 
abideth for ever. The 
Preacher had seen 
everything, had tasted 
all experiences, had 
eaten freely of the tree 
of knowledge, and had 
come to this conclu 
sion —there is nothing 
init! Life is meaningless. 
Observe that like a genuine philosophical 
pessimist he does not lay the main emphasis 
on the sorrows and discomforts of life; for 
these could be borne, bad as they are, if we 
knew we were going somewhither, if we knew 
pain had a meaning 

Real pessimism rises not from experience 
of pain but from the fear that life is totally 
without significance. Oblivion swallows us 
all. He hated life, with that common and 
vet peculiar fallacy of thought; he hated life, 
because he hated death. If life is hateful, 
death should be welcome; if life is wretched, 
its shortness should be counted as an asset; 
but in re ality nobody loves life dee p down in 
his heart like your pessimist, whose two rea 
sons for hating life are, first, that it is short 
and second, that it is followed by oblivion 

hen said I in my heart, As it happeneth t 
the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why 
was I then more wise? Then I said in my heart 
that this also is vanity 

For there is no remembrance of the wise mort 
than of the fool for ever; seeing that which 
now is in the days to come shall all be forgotten 
And how dieth the wise man? as the fool 

Therefore I hated life; because the work that 
1s wrought under the sun 18 grievous unto me 
for all is vanity and vexation of spirit 


The Language of Despair 
ATER, this hater of life reveals his love of 


4 it, which explains what I mean by saying 
that no one loves life like your pessimist 


For to him that i ine I 

re hope; for er ti 
1¢ a ) 

r the , . ‘ 

‘ ] 1K \ { rr t ne 

y more rewa rt ry r 
lorgotte 

Also their love ind their hatred i 
envy, is now perished; neither | I 
more a portion for ever in any tl hat | 


under the sun 


One of his statements, which is constantly 
quoted, is not true: ‘‘He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ One might 
as well say that the view at the base of a 
tower is finer than the view from the top 
thereof. Although the famous assertion of the 
Preacher is false, his philosophy is consistently 
founded upon it; youth is the best time of 
life, and old age the most miserable. The 
noble poetry of the book, which in the 
Authorized Version is full of solemn and 
mournful music, reaches its splendid climax 
in the last chapter; the language of despair 
has never reached elsewhere such an eleva- 
tion as in this lamentation on old age, where 
one hardly knows which to admire more, the 
libretto or the music, the swiftly following 
succession of vivid metaphors or the swelling 
adagio music. 

‘ while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them; 

While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or 
the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds re 
turn after the rain 

In the day when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease because they 





ire few, and those that look out of the windows 
be darke ned 

The keepe rs of the house are either the ribs 
or the hips; the strong menare the legs; th 
grinders are the molars; the windows are the 
eyes; the sight is dim with advancing years 
And the doors shall be shut in the streets» 


when the sound of the grinding low, and he 
shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of musick shall be brought low 


The doors are the ears, which age close S 
up; the sound of the grinding is low pre 
sumably means that penetrating noises 

reach old ears dim and muffled; he 
shall rise Ip it the voice o | 
irda one I the al but ul 
versal a mpaniment 
inability to 
sleep late in the morning 
The daughters of musick 
shall be brought low 
does not mean that the 
voice will be of lower 
register; for in the only 
ee passage fit to be com 
pared with this, the so- 
liloquy of Jaques in As 
You Like It, he has the manly voice change 
into thin, childish treble. What it means is 
that the music of health will leave the voice 
of old age, which will have no vibration, but 
will be thin and unpleasant. 


i ¢ 


old age is 


Also when they shall be afraid of that 
which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and 
the almond tree shall flourish, and the grass 
hopper shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail . 


The Antidote for Pessimism 
| \R of that which is high means that old 


age does not like hills, not even stairs; 
fears shall be in the way refers to the timidity 
that accompanies the old man in every move 
ment; the almond tree has white blossoms 
referring to the white hair; the grasshopper 
shall be a burden probably means simply 
that even the merest trifle causes worry; de- 
sire refers to the loss of virility 


because man goeth to his long home, 
1 the mourners go about the street 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pite her be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern 


The funeral processions in the streets 
mean more to an old man than to youth, 
being a kind of public rehearsal of his own 
tragedy; the silver cord may be the spine, 
and the golden bowl the head, containing the 
brain, which has lost its activity; what is 


meant by the pitcher and the wheel nobody) 
knows; they may mean the inability of the old 
man t ir } | at ie erv n 
ent o ictl l n ude SLCTII¢ ! 
‘ ik ne i I en 
) i ) 1 ( el br KeT ] 
it the time when eed its revolution 
\ I 
j } 
That ends th rang niful history, 
Is second childishne ind mere oblivion 
Sans teeth, san eves, INS Lasle In ever \ 


thing 
Which speech Shakspere put into the mouth 
of an idle and disillusioned spectator, as the 
Bible places similar views in the mouth of a 
tired and jaded king. 

The commentator could not let such phi 
losophy pass without an antidote; just as a 
physician gives a remedy for disease, so this 
commentator, whether he was the original 
philosopher or someone who had read_ the 
despairing words with curiosity and dissent, 
added very sensibly: 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat 
ter: Fear God, and keep his commandments 


Or, as Tennyson says: 
Hold thou the good ; de fine il well ; 

For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


NOTE In the next, the twelfth arti f thts 

) fp I}, J if ; ; , , 

Series, Profe r | helps wili dedi with the “Opec 
, . , 

f human nature revealed in the poetry of Job, Sol 


omon’s Song, the Psalms and Isaiah. 


























It Came 10,000 
Miles to Her 


Millions of 


Quaker Oats this morning. 


children, nearly all the world over, enjoved 


The mothers of fifty nations sent overseas to get it. And 
some 10,000 miles. 

They do it to get this matchless flavor. 
grains only—just the rich 


pounds ol Quaker ()ats 


This brand is flaked from queen 


plump, flavory oats. W< t but ten 


I 


from a bushel, for all the puny grains are discarded 


| 
Phat is why Quaker has become the favorite oat dish thi 


world over. Mothers want their children to love oats 


You get these extra-flavory 
(Quaker. 


an extra price. 


Hakes whenever vou specily 


You can get them at vour nearest store, and without 


Then why not get them always? 


Quaker Oats 


The flakes with luscious flavor 


All Foods In One 





The oat is almost i complete food near 
the ideal food It supplies 16 needed elements, 
including minerals and vitamines As a vin 

- food and a body-builder it has age-old fame 


Everyone should eat oats every day 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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Paris (sostumes a Bride and Suggests a Trousseau | 


a? HE bride who decides upon a formal wed 
ding, no matter what the hour, must wear 
a wedding gown of white, with a veil and 


usually a train. But she is no longer limited in her 
choice of materials to the once inevitable white 
satin. The beautiful and quaintly dignified bridal 
gown sketched above is of ivory chiffon velvet 
with narrow straight velvet side panels over an 
underskirt of silver lace which shows as the train 
pulls back from the front opening. A suggestion 
of medieval inspiration in the long, tight sleeves 





and the sweeping, slightly bouffant overskirt is 
emphasized by the arrangement of the veil and by 
replacing the conventional shower bouquet with 
a sheaf of calla lilies. Satin, crépe de chine, or 
lace embroidered in silver or crystal beads may, 
of course, be used instead of the chiffon velvet. 
By removing the sleeves of this wedding dress 
and turning the overskirt into the effective cape, 
which you will see sketched on page 72, the ingen- 
ious bride will add a charming evening costume 
to her trousseau. 





Very young and very lovely in a shepherdesslike 
overdress of georgette with a moiré underslip is the 
maid-of-honor, sketched at the left above. Loops 
and ends of moiré ribbon form the only trim- 
ming. The dress could be worked out to equally | 
good effect in yellow and white or green and white. 

Unusual in the feeling of dignity they convey, 
despite their youthfulness, are the Lanvin brides- 
maids’ frocks. They are of crépe georgette overt 
taffeta with a trimming that makes new and fasci- 
nating use of taffeta petals. Shades varying from 


“ure Jo. —_—» 
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straw to rust would be gorgeous, particularly if 
matching chrysanthemums were carried. Straight 
out of a Kate Greenaway picture stepped the two 
smallest members of the bridal party. White satin 
is always nicest for a page, while either satin or 
taffeta may be used for the flower-girl’s quaint 
little dress. At the informal wedding anything 
from one’s going-away suit to an afternoon frock 
of silk or satin may be worn. A simply made 
white georgette, with a white hat, is always bride- 
like and in good taste. 

Reducing the trousseau of the fall bride to its 
essentials, it must include: Two one-piece cloth 
dresses—or one dress and a suit —for general wear, 
shopping and church; a topcoat; 
dark velvet or satin frock for restaurant dining 
and dancing, theater wear, and the like; and two 
lighter, less formal silk crépe or satin dresses to be 


a good-looking 


worn when dispensing hospitality over one’s « 


LA OFA 
AMA 
‘fy Torte titan 


~~ 


wn de chin 


dinner table or, most important of all, dressing seated fi 

up for the entertainment of an audience of one.  ‘autar,”’ 
From among these, the bride will 

choose her going-away costume—either © is 


a frock of cloth or silk, and a 
Such a coat as that designed 
by Jean Patou and sketched 
velours de laine or duvetyn, trimmed 
with caracal, is smart enough for even } 
a wedding trip, yet may be worn all ¥ 
through the fall and winter. 
Worth makes the good-looking frock, 
sketched second from the left above, of 
a poplinlike material, but the effect 
would be much the in serge or _. 
tricotine, if the trimming of flat braid 
and interestingly applied white crépe 


a suit, or 
topcoat 
ibove, in 


same 


were 


if 





kep 
gure is of a new 
trimmed with fringe 











The Premet frock on th 
silk crépe known as 


ind with pipings of 


neavy 


darker silk. Either of these 
dresses would be appropt 
t r going-away wear and 
‘ n +} er ( 
ny the fall ind winter 
That the young matron, 
when dancing or watching 
the play, should wear crép 
satin heavily embroidered 
in gold, silver and black is 
the telling argument of th 


ske t he d SE ( 
right 


Worth frock 


ond from the above 
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C fall Clothes Seen tn Fifth 


The y? e We ring 


lailored skirts 8 to 10 inches fron 
the floor. 

Afternoon dresses 5 to 7 inches 
from the floor 

I;vening dresses 3 inches from the 
floor 

Long sleeves for daytime 

Mostly boat shaped necks 

Many circular insets in skirt 

Much drapery in skirts 

Much embroidery 

Knuckle-length side-flarit 
coats, 

Wrapped-around tailored skirts. 

Cloky, blistered fabrics, satin 
and velvet for best. 

Reps, poplins, twills, suéde effects, 
velours de laine, duvetyn and 
corduroy for general wear. 


Much color, but don’t match the 


blue of your eyes if your com- 
plexion is a bit faded. 

Navy, sapphire, reseda, woodsy 
browns, beige, begonia, almond 
blue, red, and as always, black. 

ewer capes. 

Many topcoats. 

A twisted roll of fabric for girdles 
and bottoms of hems and on 
hats is a new trimming note 
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Chin e-pink Ari 
cade , with ch iff " 
ce , /rimmed al 
the hem and at t/ 
oth rv’ 


f-materta 
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Black crépe de chine 
afternoon frock, em- 
broidered i» colors on 
apronlike panels, 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR —_—_ 













fea thier homes With 
the sanitary housecleaner 








Begin your Fall housecleaning this year by buying 
a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Soap at your grocer’s. 







Your house will be cleaner; your work, easier; and your | i 

health, and that of your family, safeguarded. yc ae: Seg 
~ ‘ ~ . di Won’t harm the most delicate patter! 
Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages germ life by | Leaves no greasy streaks. 


completely removing grease-spots and other dirt-patches 
where germs camp and multiply. Fresh air, sunshine, 
Fels-Naptha Soap—three great purifiers. 

Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and laundry work 
more quickly, safely and thoroughly because it is really 
two cleaners in one: a soap-and-water cleaner, and a 
naptha cleaner. To get Fels-Naptha benefits, you must 





from rugs 
tha dissols 


) is 


use the original and genuine naptha soap— Fels-Naptha! 


It is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and 
real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners. Order Fels-Naptha Soap today. 


FREE Ay - oo " ele Nay th ; ee Philadelphia” 


ave 
sample 


The 10-Bar Carton 


The convenient way to buy Fels-Naptha is in 
the carton shown above. Ten full-size bars, 
neatly packed. Directions inside each red- Fine for washing-machine 
and-green wrapper. s-Naptl 











Renews painted woodwork 
Like a fresl it oof 
Fels-Naptha restores 

rk the ‘ mile” tl 


masked 







































































Frostilla 


FRAGRANT LOTION 








When Your Skin 
Grows Dry 


Don’t let your skin get dry, for 
coarseness will follow. Many skin 
enemies—sun, wind, dust— bring 
dryness. Guard against them with 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. Use it 
each day, before going out, when 
you come in and after each bathing 
of the hands and face. Not only 
will it give the necessary protection, 
but in a short time you will notice a 
remarkable improvement in your 
skin. The pores will be thoroughly 
cleansed, thus giving a better color 
ing, and the texture will be smoothed 
out and softened. 

The fragrance of Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion, one of the principal factors 
in its universal popularity, is a de 
lightful blend of imported perfumes 
of many rare flowers. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is an 
excellent powder foundation, for it 
IS not greasy. Note how smoothly 


the powder goes on and how long it 


remains. Use it in manicuring to 
soften the cuticle and keep the fing rs 
white and soft. 


For the Men 


Suggest to the 
men folk how de- 
lightful is Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion 
after shaving. And 
a few drops on the 
wet brush quickly 
soften the beard 


and make shaving 


For sale every 
where tn the United 
States and Canada 

regular price 35 
cents. The Frostilla 
Company, Elmira, 


iN. Es 
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Of softest 
white silk 
duvetynis the 
cunning bonnet 
above. At right, 
Billy Crompton wears a 
smart semitatlored hat 
with black velvet brim and 
red leather crown em- 
broidered in black wool. 


HEN curly 

headed Bobbie 

Clark dropped 
down for a nap between 
matinée and evening per- 
formance of The Guest 
of Honor, in which he 
toured the country with 
William Hodge, he 
dreamed of his favorite 
stars of screen and 
stage—and the wonder- 
ful hats they wore! 
There was Anita Fre- 
mault, tiny screen 
star—upper left-hand 
corner—covering hair as 
bright and curly as his 
own with an adorable 
bonnet of creamy silk 
duvetyn and val ruffles. 
And Billy Crompton 
left-hand circle—whose 
dancing in vaudeville 
long ago captured his 
heart, pirouetted 
through his dream in a 


fascinating flowerpot 
ort of a hat, red leather 
crown and black velvet 
bi 


Phe hat worn by Mil 
dred Ryan— Mildred 
who at eleven wa 
leading lady of Home 
Keeping Hearts —Bob 
bie liked especially. It 
vas of orange velours 
left center—to match her 
good-looking coat, lined 
with leather and 
trimmed with narrow 
grosgrain ribbon 

Thelma Hasset’s soft 
gray silk duvetyn, with 
its trimming of pink 
roses and gray-green 
foliage—right center 
seemed as lovely as 
Thelma herself when she 
danced. 


The smallest of the Prin- 
cesses Charming who 
hover round a very S und- 
asle ep Prince wears an 
adorable bonnet of fles 
ored chi ffo n over taf- 
feta, trimmed with a 


beaver band. 


Southful Stars 
eycreen and Stage 
Their New Fall Flats 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MURAY 


y | bo ve, 
Bunny 
Schum finds 
most becoming 
a Russian turban 
of red duvetyn and plaited 
gray and silver ribbon 
Anita Fremault dons 
black velvet with a green 
when going walking 


é 


Git 


Bobbie had always 
suspected Bunny 
Schum—upper right 
hand corner — of being 
ratheracoquette,and her 
becoming Russian tur 
ban of red duve tyn and 
plaited gray and silver 
ribbon confirmed his 
worst fears. He was try 
ing to dec ice whether he 
liked Anita Fremault 
better in a close-fitting 
little hat of black velvet 
with a quill of common 
ordinary green jute cord 
on one side—right-hand 
circle or in a ruffly 
feminine bonnet of fles! 
colored chiffon over taf 
feta, trimmed with a 
band of beaver—left of 
chair—and could only be 
sure that in either 
she fully deserved her 
nickname of ‘“‘ The Dres 


one 


den Doll,’’ when he 
caught May Ward peel 
ing over the back of 

r. May ; 
tar ed lh ‘ { 
creen, wore a qualnt 
bonnet of range 
vetyn, faced with old 
blue and trimmed with 
two-toned metal ribbon, 
but before he had time 


to speak to her, along 


came Betty Clark 

right of chair the baby 
star of Famous Players, 
in a cunning hat of 
brown velvet with 
turned-back brim of 
checked brown and sand 
georgette and an allur 
ing chin strap of velvet. 
When Bobbie woke up 
he almost wished he were 
a girl— just because of 
the hats they can wear! 


May Ward, in center, 
chooses a bonnet of 
orange duvetyn, and 
Betty Clark, at right, a 
close-fitting brown celvet 
turban for her part in 
young Bobbie Clark’s 
dream. 
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Are you giving your hair 
the right treatment? 


Different types of hair need 
different treatment to bring 
v out their beauty and lustre— 
there is a tested treatment for 









) 9) e 
2 your individual type of hair. 
nas 
ming 
rban 
aited 
bon. 
lons 
reen 
cing. 
Vays 
nny 
ght- | This is the danger signal. For shampoo treatment we will send you a treat- 
. i - - 
ca Sebum, if neglected, becomes ment to try. 
inher ~ n 
tur the chief source of harm to your With it comes a book that tells you exactly 
— | hair. It clogs the roots—it stops what else to do for your own type of hair. In 
l r | ¥ ‘ y ~ . 
his | Jethe natural flow of this oil. Your addition to Palmolive Special Shampoo treat 
try f "hair becomes dry and brittle. ment it tells you the other aids to give yout 
r he | Fi " - 2 — slew tr _ —_ . P 
vec | PAnd this Sebum, if neglected, quickly hair— how to help you restore hair that is 
j & " . . ‘ a - . - 
Hing | Wecomposes, forming fatty acids, which oily, dull and brittle, dry, full of dandruff, or 
> t # : my] 
vote | inflame the scalp, burn away the tissue thin and falling 
cord | and, if left unattended to, generally kill Each treatment has been tested by well- 
— the hair roots known medical authorities. The results - 
uifly , | . . ' - 
, . rave already been proven. ied | 
lesh The first step is the same as with any ee ee 
th | f*ATURE intended every skin surface. Remove the surplus, purge So, for your own sake, stop hit or miss 
i d J lendec very a3: * . Pp —_ 
it of | woman to have beautiful the pores and follicles. methods. Adopt the Palmolive Shampoo, 
ly be u } os hee Cee Do ti , 7 died together with one of these tested treat 
ay : , . O thls 1N re right way with studied, - 
one het hatr that 1S full ; c ) L if c ments. that 1S T1 tht for VOUT type of hair 
her of lights and lustre-—hai? tested, scientific methods. For you must ; is 1s 
Dees that is softand silky to touch. aim at the Sebum. You must remove it— Then see how ete gr nines vy: 
i 1e€ - r F note — nariral > hange 1e 
aoa Thi dissolve it—clear it from your scalp, in a to note the a le change and the 
‘tr hisisamessagetowomer , ; 4 softness 1 beauty of your hi 
f h eS es way that will not harm the delicate tissues. —— a ur hair 
ha WHO WLSH LO REeP thts Deauly If 1 Lee nant 1] ne <6 
} ‘ A ’ 11 VOUI r 1s t all Nu Wi tit 
e and hy ay Once the cause of hair trouble was known, ; Aoag uke 
Or WHO Wolid restore 1 } }, t 
aint . _ . ae, oe start t i he best w eau 
n . our chemists began their search for an effec , 
old For ime cause Of most all hat tive remedy. it and p rve it 
witl troubles is now known. And there : Write your name and address on the cou 
— “ian : They have developed in Palmolive Sham 
bon, 1s now an tdeal method of treating pon al d send it to us 
time : “i, poo, we believe, the best way yet known to 
en your hair that deals directly with “ir : ‘ —- rey 
long f A ‘ Ti, combat Sebum effectively THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
rk the cause of these troubdies. ; D B-327. Mil i 1 
baby The next thing is to care for your hair as oe eee ne 
vers, ' . * : THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA 
. of There is an oil in the scalp, secreted by the you would your complexion, to bring out its egg 
with glands of the hair, called Sebum. It is nature’s beauty and lustre. Together with the Sebum ga 
Jie beautifier. It is this Sebum oil which gives combatant our chemists have blended Olive i §6Also manufacturers 
. T ee a al ehueetit Say 
allur- your hair its natural beauty and lustre — when Oil. Nothing throughout the ages has yet if ot five 0d} 
ant ad 1011ve Shav- 
elvet. your hair is healthy. proved the equal of Palm and Olive oils ~~ "> = 
<{ - up é ino he i : -? si we ing ean 
: r bringing out the lustre, sheen, and silky 
were But, like all skin secretions, its flow is often ay oe lat cones 
se of E ; j softness of your hair. 
aoe excessive. Then your hair becomes oily, or 
full of dandruff and later scales. To show you the effectiveness of this JBN > ---------------------------------- 
GENTLEMEN: 
> 
enter, igo Olive Please send me, gratis, your book, “How 
et of j St ) ‘ a 
_ Shampoc¢ ' is ail than nal = trial trees 
iseeil Ne er Bema ented te Take Car of the Hair,” and a trial trea 
, , ? 
ght, a ony ment of your Palm and Olive Oil Shampo 
celvet ny 7 
rh in x 
lerk’s New Booklet Free M P () iin 
sure » get this new eve 
rklet we « re of 
he vey which explains 
1uthorized scientilti 
hair treatment sup id . 
plied by leading spe “ 
cialist ( 9 Pa ( 
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Style 252M 


A Miss Man- 
hattan coat of 
mannish sim- 
licity — tai- 
ored like a 
man’s — ask 
for it at your 
dealer’s. 


Coats - Surrs - DRESSES 


Youthful New York Styles 


HE elusive charm of 

youth hovers over 
every Miss Manhattan 
garment — so smart, so 
well-made, so delight- 
fully “wearable.” Their 
fine fabrics will satisfy 
you—and their moder- 
ate prices, too. 


Send for my catalog 
of actual photographs 
of Miss Manhattan's 
Autumn fashions — if 
you do not already 
know where you can 
get them, I'll tell you. 


498 Seventh Ave. 
New York 
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ze }OULD you possibly be 
Yalinduced to read my 
letter on the coming 
fashions if I began it 
“Thirty-seven years 
ago ”? The trouble 
is that is where the story 
A starts naturally. Thirty- 
seven years ago, then, a material was launched 
called cloky, and it was not very well re- 
ceived. Ever since then its makers have been 
experimenting with it, lightening it and orna- 
menting and refining it, until now in highly 
perfected form it will be one of the very popu- 
lar fabrics for fall. It is made by those princes 
in the art of fabric making, the Rodiers, who 
have performed such miracles as to create and 
name duvetyn, a material which the world 

























‘ 
mS 


( fl enth Fabrics 
suggest the Waffle Iron 


By 


Mary 


BrusH WILLIAMS 


has made its own and a name the French 
Academy is going to accept for the diction- 
ary of the French language. Only when 
they launched it, they were not sophisticated 
enough to copyright their names. All of 
those appearing here to designate the new 
materials are protected by French laws. 
Maybe we are watching cloky on its path to 
glory as we once watched duvetyn. At any 
rate, the artist and I have been searching out 
the new fabrics in their hiding place. We 
have been on our semiannual expedition into 


September, 192: 
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Fa eet 


-_ 
* 
——— 


Pee ag 
WN) 


the future, which we take by the direct 
route through the past, barely stopping 
for a moment at that flag station which 
is Now In other words, we have visite d 
the old Rodier edifice 
stone stairway 


gone up its wide 
y worn smooth by the bare 
feet of monks, and have come into the vasty 
hallway hung with a lane of dazzling materials 
of the seasons yet unborn. 

And down that pathway out of the future we 
have seen approaching one of the Messieurs 
Rodier, who are forever experimenting in the 
chemistry of styles, who are forever creating 
the atmosphere of seasons to come. ‘“‘We 
have come the new fashion materials 
for fall,” we tell him 


to sec 


( nued on Page 
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“IRENE CASTLE : 
Le Says- : 
° PHILIPSBORNS 
bi Style Book is _, 
the Finest of All! 


PE OSS — 6. 
e Best Dressed Woman § 
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‘\ 
Dame Fashion, who revels in sur- ") 
prises, is at her best this season! \ 
So complete are the changes—so \ 
h and varied and lovely are the neu 
d cut styles sevaniad ta N 
) PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page Fall and 
Winter Shopping Guide that you simply A) 
must send for your copy at onc \ 
You surely do not want to spenc 1 < \ 
nn for x r f ] int k ¢ 
what's w t in styledor 1 y« amie tamed \ 
PHILIPSBORN Style Bo ok to know. \ 
( A STI \ 
America’s Best Styles- 
Americas Lowest Prices! 
Fx 2 years PHILIPSB ORN'S have ) 
m “de pe sk andi Teal Tl iree \ 
million customers attest oatle idership \ 
in styles ind values. Our book has 9 
| ra a ! We 
/ mins immer Ao Ke ok the -™m 
| 
6 We PREPAY and ‘GUARANTEE \ 
} One million dollars is spent every \ 
SM, G year by PHILIPSBORN'S for pre- § 
€ direct an Ag The flapper becomes delight 7 empha ize her all-con- yar 1d aaeon aa aving oo c me = "M oe \ 
mt ect } aa A) \ fully dignified in the Doucet auering youthfulness, Lanvin ( Ww th r Money Ba k P ei PSBORN Ss a 
n which Ns 1) f gray-/ ; j ip WET ; ; j \ 
» visited ) We . oS Sere FR ane adresses the jeune fille in a a 6 Mail Counen or Postal TOD. per! e 
° ms / ! CAINE 1ace Kelched at the COUN y imple ajler? , \ 
its wide y p ) : , 4 
ts wide /\\ rene it, Pal Pir still frock, made of oe of the ne ‘ PHILIPSBORN'S \ 
e vast \ ; advocates the bouffant danc- ilks and sparingly embroid 
iaterials i \ ’ } /? A for the jeune friie ered s chet head 1 center Tounded 1890 \ 
Ko adil ieiei Med td cea paige: seria gee 1G ° sete 658 ~ Chicago, Ill. ¢ 
iture we " 7 efit Ri? 4¢ ? lad Vv) ; er , , Cn ee eee " 
essieurs ar and gathered t t/ ft 1 lelightful for the d I W nt C t J 
1 in the ‘ar ane Sf 2e7Ted. Ath é 7", CQUAUY deligalf ui r the a a a a a O 
it is of green taffeta, edged butante. As sk ? 
creating oh bis , | PHI IPSBORN' S, Dept. 658, Chicago, Ill. : 
° “We . f . ‘ . ss . ! i ise \ f PHIt YR} Fal H 
atostals the same material, and has a both skirt and blouse plaited ; W Se i Shes Gui me il ° 
daisy painted on the left side and made interesting te ; 
f the bodice. souche of white embroidery. ; ( 
| 1 ! 
tc ' 
. ! 
ee Fe ee ee A a s 6 OE a caaeneucanawenied 
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Its Brush ‘lime! 


Fall house- 


Better clean- 


IME for 


cleaning. 





& 


ing demands time-saving and 


Genuine ‘ ‘6 yy 
Fuller Brushes labor-saving “‘tools,’’ and up- 
cerry this Red Tip Teg to-date methods. 


in addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 





Fuller Brushes are the 


Vi) “tools.” 


Kor instance: Under radi- 
ators, in nooks and cor- 
ners, nowhere can dust or 
dirt escape the absorbing 
strands of the Fuller 
Mop. Equally serviceable 
are the Fuller Wall Brush, 
Broom, Wet Mop, Tan 
Duster, and Utility Brush. 
There are 45 Fuller 
Brushes, each one made 
to lighten certain house- 
hold and personal tasks. 





From no source will you re- 
ceive better quality or more 
permanent satisfaction than 
through an investment in 








FULLER Bi 


69 USES-HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 





























May we send you ‘‘ The Handy Brush Book’’? It’s free. 








Fuller Brushes. This is a 
pledge to you from the larg- 
est brush manufacturer in the 
world! 


Let the Fuller Man show 


you the methods. 
Fuller Brushes are not sold in 


3,500 Courteous men, 
responsible and trained in 


stOreS. 


housekeeping efhciency, are 
residents of the communities 
they serve. Your local Fuller 
Man will bring Fuller 
Brushes to your home, and 
give practical demonstrations 
at no cost to you, nor even 
any obligation. 


You'll know him by the 
Fuller trademark button he 
wears. A ‘phone call to 
your local Fuller Ofhce will 
bring him. 


A postal brings it. 


The Fuller Brush Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Fuller Brush Company, Limited 

Hamilton, Canada 
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Leet Down the 


Hem: | 


Long Skirts 
are FLlere 


ye HANKS to the flowing lines 


and hip-long, slightly bloused 





waistlines of the present-da 
mode, the maternity dress is 
no longer a thing apart 1 
sartorial monstrosity — but 
simply an adaption of all that 
is newest and smartest in the 

For general wear, the ma 
te rnity frock at the left of the sketch above 
is extremely good looking in black Canton 
crépe. The side sections of waist and skirt 
are cut in one pie e; front and back sections 
and the loose panels are joined at the slightly 
long waistline, and elastic is run through the 
casing. The design comes in sizes 34 to 46. 

Cloky, the new quilted satin, which is pho 
tographed on page 82, or gaufré or glacier 
satin could be used very effectively in the 
afternoon frock second from the left above. 
It would be stunning in black, with trim 
ming bands on both front and back and cuffs 
of red satin red on black being one of the 
season’s color notes. If one 
serviceable dress, either twill, serge or duve 
tyn would look well made in this way and 
trimmed with a contrasting shade of the 
same material. The construction is that of a 
modified coat-dress, with the opening at th¢ 
left side front, beneath the trimming band 
and the two motifs of jet or black bone. De 
sign comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 38. 





wishes a more 


Patterns may be secured from any stor 


" 
Street, New Y 


Dresses, 36 


Brown or beige 


selling Home 


¢ 








Graceful and sure to prove 
combination of plain and plaited crépe de 
chine in the afternoon frock sketched above. 
t well be chosen for the 
color, or, if they are not becoming, an old 
blue. The dress is made in one piece, with 
elastic at the waistline, and it slips on over 











the head Phe 


the shoulder the full 


bec oming is the 


Che four plaited 


skirt, with the end 


and the end of the « 
the right seam to fort 
bac k. 
draperies 


into very de I 


by mail, postage prepaid from the Home Pattern Con 





Blouses or Skirts, 3 cents; Childr n's Patt 


and to it are sewed the 
skirt panels are 
a separate straight belt. The design ¢ 
sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 

Black satin, with a belt of ci 
beads, is the interest-holding description of 
the lovely “best” frock at the right above. 
But its true claim to preéminence lies in the 
simplicity and cleverness of its construction. 
Iwo straight pieces are sewn together for t 
} ; } y } 


slips on over the head y 
by an elastic at the waistline. I 
in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 

















Drawings by 


Clara I 
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ARE YOUR SEAMS 
ON STRAIGHT ? 


HOUGH her lips be rose petals 

and her cheek lovely as an eve- 
ning song, when Fathma goes forth to 
the bazaars in the land of Mohammed, 
she must veil her beauty humbly from 
the passers-by. It is tough. But it is 
the law of the prophet. 


Here, in America, the eye is never 


stymied. If madame be beautiful one 


may regard her radiance unrebuked. If 


mademoiselle be fair to see, she selects 
her wardrobe with great care that her 
beauty be enhanced, thanking Allah 
she doesn’t live in Constantinople. 


Although you might never suspect 
it, all this is introductory to a discus- 


sion of stockings. 


She who has pride in her appear- 
ance must select even her hosiery with 
utmost care. 


Seams she avoids, because she knows 
from private observation on the street 
that seams run woefully awry and not 
primly perpendicular. And she knows 
that crooked seams can mar the come- 
liness of the most graceful leg and even 
accentuate ankles that are not entirely 


, l > 4 
one s heart s aesire. 


Therefore she buvs Burson Stock- 


ings which have no seams to twist and 


I awry, but which are skilfully 
-. 
: 1 off t 
» | y . 
oeams, K — i 
ivs WI [ } 
] » 
, a ike STOCK sn Bi k K 
vs ar kK n I s 
natever 
In addition to being much better 


looking, Burson Hose are much more 


comfortable to wear, aque again to the 


absence of that seam which only 


annovs the foot. Important, too, is the 


act that with Burson stockings one 


Sports SILK 


AND FJEATHEE 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Burson KNITTING CoMPANY, 
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September Days Bring Young Friers 
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SIMON PURE 


LEAF LARD 





Wise cooks always use 
Leaf Lard for frying 





A young and tender spring chicken —cut up and 
rolled in flour—delicately browned in hot Simon 
Pure Leaf Lard, and then fried slowly over a 
moderate fire until thoroughly done—in the whole 
category of cooking there is yet to be discovered 
a more delectable dish! 


For sauteing chicken, for deep-fat frying, for 
shortening or any cooking purpose, experienced 
cooks recommend “Pure leaf lard.” Since the days 
when particular housewives bought leaf fat and 
“tried it out” in their own kitchens, leaf lard has 
been an unfailing standby. 


Today Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is 
available every where in pails, and 1-pound cartons. 
It has an unusually high smoking point; does not 
fry away in cooking; its creamy consistency mixes 
readily with other ingredients in pastry and cake 
making. Open kettle rendered, it contains no 
moisture. Its delicate flavor enhances any food 
with which it is used. To get genuine leaf lard 
ask for Armour’s “Simon Pure.” 

Write our Department of Food Economics for 


a copy of “Pastry Wrinkles”—Free on request 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY CHICAGO 


September, 192 


AIrmours 


Ask Your Dealer for 


Star Ham—the “Ham What Am” 

Star Bacon (Whole Side or Sliced 
in Cartons) 

Star Lard 

Fresh and Dry Sausage 

Vegetole (Vegetable Shortening 

Cloverbloom Butter 

Cloverbloom Eggs 

Veribest Loaf Meats 

Veribest Luncheon Meats 

Veribest Canned Meats 

Veribest Evaporated Milk 

Veribest Oleomargarine 





QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 
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ets Make the First of Our Fall Flats 


By Rira Piacenza 


Uf apphire blue 
velvet, trimmed 
vith silver-edged 
picoted grosgrain 
ribbon, is the 
general-wear hat 
at right. Charm- 
ing for the matron 
ts the flower tur- 
ban be low. 


OME of the ambition and energy ac- 
cumulated during the summer va- 
cation should be directed, while 

still at its height, towards the always 
intriguing project of making oneself a 
hat. Since the veriest novice in mil- 
linery matters knows that the success 
of a hat—unlike that of a cake—lies 
in its being homemade but not look 
ing it, we have chosen from among 
the early fall hats those that are 
smartest and newest in shape and 
trimming 


The Sapphire Velvet From Paris 


| "pote the sapphire blue velvet general 
wear hat, which is an exact copy of a 
famous Paris milliner’s design for winter, you 
will require one yard of velvet eighteen inches 
wide and ten yards of silver-edged picoted 
grosgrain ribbon half an inch wide. The crin- 
oline frame is one and a half inches wide 
front and back and two inches on the sides, 
and hasa rolled edge one inch wide. The crown 
is four and a half inches high and twenty 
four inches around, with a top nine by eight 
First cover this rolled edge with a 
bias strip three and a half inches wide, which 
has been cut the exact length of the edge, 


inches 


and seam the ends together in the back. Sew 
it to the f yn both sides of the brim. Cut 
i facu that rea from this applied 
Dia igre he cr 1 hall an I 
ile at e outer edge i l 
ne inch at the ¢ I pinnin ind sewin 
velvet as directed bel or the gray sport 
as 
Cut a é fourtec che ide | 
twenty-six inches long and seam ends to 


rether for sides of crown. For top, cut an oval 
eight and a half by nine and a half inches 
and, placing the right sides together, seam 
crown and one edge of the strip. Slip over 
crown, stretch outer edge of bias piece until 
it joins smoothly the bias band already cover 
ing edge of hat. Slip stitch in place. Put a 
fold around the sides of crown near the top, 
deep enough to make crown and sides fit 
smoothly, and turn it down half an inch on 
right side to give the effect of roll. Cut five 
yards of ribbon in three strands, braid loosely 
and wind twice around crown 

For the ruching on the brim edge, 
widths of ribbon together, on the lengthwise, 
shirr thro ‘rand tack in place 

Line the ing a bias of China silk 
taffeta tw six inches, sewing it 


sew two 


together a ind’ sewing it to an oval 
eight by 1 Slip stitch to the vel 
vet just in i 

w U'e/vet 1s Smart 


et hat requires thre¢ 
1 forty inches wide 
as a rolled-up brim 


Sp bh 
quarts 


The crino 





three and a half inches wide in front and in 
back and three and a quarter inches wide on 
the sides. The crown is four inches high, and 
the top an oval eight by eight inches. 

Cut two strips on a true bias four and five 
inches wide, respectively, and long enough 
to go around the brim 
gether at the ends. Pin the five-in 
to the outside of the brim, with the seam 1 


seam each one to 
h band 





e center back, and turn over the top edge 

lf an inch of the velvet. Sew it firmly with 
ialf-inch stitches at top, then smooth and 
ew to inside of the crown. 

Roll the brim down and pin the four 
piece to base of crown and to the outer edgi 
of brim, letting it extend half an inch beyond 
brim. Sew it to the crown with long stitches, 
smooth towards the edge, turn in the half 
inch at edge and slip stitch it onto the velvet 
already in place. Now cut a bias strip 
twenty-six by six inches, seam ends together 
and, placing right sides together, sew one 
edge of it to an oval crown top, eight and a 
half by eight and a half inches. Slip over 
crown with seam at center back,and slip stitch 
at base of crown. Trim with an uncurled 
ostrich feather, as in photograph, and line 


A Flower Turban for Mother 


HE matron’s flower turban requires a 

well-fitting, small, close, brimless crino 
line frame that is slightly higher on the left 
side than the right. This one is three and a 
half inches high on left side and two inches 
on right. Cover the frame with soft silk or 
satin of the color of the flower, in exac tly the 
same way that you covered the crown of the 
gray duvetyn sports hat, sewing the raw 
edge inside of hat. The extra material on the 
right side, due to the lower height of crown 
there, is turned up inside of the crown. Now 
place one flat flower in center front, tacking 


} 





Tie rolled brim 
of the blue 1° iré 
velvet at the le ft, 
with its graceful 
sweep of uncurled 
ostrich, 1s sure t 
make the hat 
stand out as one 
of the most attrac- 


live of the sea nN. 





each petal to the frame, and continu 
with flowers—and leaves, if you have 
them—until the entire hat is covered 
In this instance the flowers are bluish 
purple poppies with double petals, the 
top one being of the fashionable shiny 
paraffin material. The flowers may be 
silk, satin, velvet or cirée satin. Line 

the hat as directed in connection with 

the sapphire velvet, and you will hav 

a good-looking ‘“‘best”’ hat that will 
bring you many compliments on yout 


cleverness as a milline 
cA Silk Duvetyn for Sports 


7 OR the gray sports hat on page 71, 
secure three-quarters of a yard of si 
duvetyn forty inches wide, and half a yard 
of old blue velvet, eighteen inches wide, for 
facing, and two yards of blue picoted gros 
grain ribbon to match the facing. 
rhe crinoline frame in the photograph has 
a brim three inches wide in front, four inch« 
on each side and two inches in the back, with 
a double fold of crinoline on the edge, which 
is included in the measurements. The crown 
of the frame is slightly crushed on the right 
side, in order to make it lower on that sid 


than on the left, and slightly pointed in front 


and back and on each side. If 5 
not crushed u cal et the 
taking a hali-inch tuck about 
‘ ( 

TY ‘ t 
knowing, for it rarel mak 
more becor ¢ 

Place +} luvetvn 
under side of brim and pin it fa 
crinoline fold ittached, and 
the crown, exactly as the black ve el 


pinned on the 
71. Cut half an inch beyond pin 
edge and one 1n¢ h be yona hea | Size, leavil A 
an inch for notching. Mark center front and 
back and place on top of crown. Pin and 
sew around crown and then at edge 

Now cut a true bias three and a half inches 
wide and long enough to go around the edg¢ 
of the brim, and seam ends together 
wire that I 


where the bias fold of crin 


large hat described o1 


on outer 


vill exactly fit a 
brim; join together the ends of the wire wit! 
milliner’s clips and place on hat. Turn on 
edge of the duvetyn over and under wire and 
sew it fast to the brim with half-inch stitc! 
very close to wire. Then turn the duvetyn 
over the brim smoothly and sew it onto th 
crinoline. Next cut the facing of blue velvet 
as you did the duvetyn, only place it on the 
hat with the wrong side of the material next 
to brim Sew the outer edge of velvet over a 
wire where the crinoline fold meets the hat, 
+} 


duvetyn Smooth 


) 
es 


exactly as you did the 


and sew on inside of crown 





| 





PAUL JONES GARMENTS 





The Charm 
of Simplicity 


Natural color—natural 


clothes. These are the 
things that nearly every- 
one admires. ‘Paul Jones 
Garments are truly beau- 
tiful,” writes a mother. 


Planned by the design- 
ers of the very first girl’s 
middy. 


Paul Jones garments are 
warranted without re- 
serve and can be bought 
for as low as $2.00. 


You can get them at the 
yood store in your city, 
or write us for the name 
of the dealer near you. 


Helpful suggestions for 
Schoolwear and Sports 
use are in the interesting 
Paul Jones Style Book 
beautifully illustrated. 
Write for it. Address 
Dept. A-l. 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


PAUL JONES 
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Skinner’s Chiffon Dress Satin for Gowns— Skinner’s All-Silk Satin for Petticoats and Lingerie —Skinner’s Lining Satins for 
Cloaks, Suits and Men’s Clothing 


kinner: 


oil BOO ponents! Si ilRS, 5 atins ; laf, i etas 


famous Skinner wear- 
ing quality. All first 


ples pm Pepe “LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 


quickly obtain the 
shade you wish. 


-_ waren 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS—NEw YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA— MILLS, HOLYOKE, MA: ESTAB. 1848 
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ets Make the First of Our Fall Hlats 


(Continued from Page 60) 

















For the crown, % Gray silk duvetyn, 
cut a piece of faced with old blue 
duvetyn on the “velvet and tri 
bias that is as wide vith picoted blu 
as your crown 1S Wihsieutn vibbes 
high and long en. sae > | 
enough to go make ) / | 
around it, allow f porl 
ing half an inch eft. Bei 
more material on ame hat in t 
each side and one making. 
inch at ends for 
seaming. Cuta top 
for the crown—the 

| one for the hat in 
the photograph is facing in the san 
nine and a half by is the | 
eight and a_ half for top of brim, es 
inches. Place the cept that wrong 
right sides of bias 
side piece and the 
crown together 


and seam. Turn, 
and slip over 
crown, and slip stitch at 
the bottom. 

Seam the ends of rib- 





side of velvet is 
placed next to the 
frame. The facing 
may now be turned 
in at outer edge 
and slip stitched to the 
black velvet. You may 
prefer a milliner’s thin 


bon together and plait wire on the edge of the 
the ribbon in one and a brim, and tiny clips for 


| | half inch double box fastening together the 
plaits and sew with con- ends of the wire. Measure 
cealed stitches through cen- the size of brim edge, cut 

| ter. Place around crown, wire the same size and fasten 

| tacking center front and center together with the clips. Place 

| back. Line your hat and wear wire under the blue velvet and 

| it with the consciousness that you turn over and under the wire the ex- 


have a very smart bit of sports headgear. — tra half inch of velvet which has been allowed 








| 
} 

on the edge of brim. Sew the blue velvet fac- 

cA Black Velvet for Best ing firmly to the black velvet with half-inch 

5 stitches, as close to the wire as possible. Next 

OR the black velvet afternoon or church sew around the inside of the crown, letting the 
| 


| . . . 

hat, originated by Paris, you will require extrainch extend upintothe crown. Nowto — | > > ATL TA 7 Ve ft > 
one yard of milliner’s black velvet, eighteen cover the crown. Cut a piece of black velvet | C C IC\ C you W l C qul C 
inches wide, and half a yard of French blue’ ona true bias twenty-six by six inches, or if | : : 
velvet of the same width, or, if you want your hat varies in size from the one photo 5 | t t t t} _ E >| + 
an all-black hat, one and a half yards of graphed, cut the piece long enough to go as prouc O poln O We 1S eT 
velvet. Also purchase a shape with brim around crown and allow one inch for seam 
approximately three and a half inches wide Seam together the ends on the machine or by 


in front, five inches wide on each side, and hand on the wrong side and turn right side | symbol On your Car, as are 
| 


inches and the oval top nine by eight inches. 

First, place the black velvet on the under FE‘ YR the top of the crown, cut an oval 
side of the hat, with the right side of the vel- welve by ten inches, either on the bias 
vet facing the hat brim and the corner of the or the straight. Smooth it over top of crown, 
velvet exactly in the front, being careful to  pinit in place and sew firmly to the hat frame 


two and a » aageectiog ee ow out. Mad Thon Whar Ie ; ; ; ; 
ces and the oval top nie by eakiecienat those discriminating manufac- 
turers and dealers who have 

















} 
use as little of one end of the piece as possible. Slip bias piece you have prepared togo around | 
Now pin it smoothly around the edge, and _ the crown over the hat, turn it down one inch 2 | 14° F > t 
again around the head size. Cut around the at top and slip stitch in place. Turn in half aASSUI = your pet mMmanen COM- 
edge half an inch beyond brim and around an inch at bottom and slip stitch in place 
the crown one inch beyond the head size, Three smart French rolls are the only fi = : f waives l | 
Pee: , IA 
leaving this inch of velvet to be notched. trimming—one of blue velvet like facing, onc OT f anc Satis action JY Se ect- 
Put apin in the center front of the vel of gold cloth and one of garnet velvet 
vet and in the center back; un Make a foundation for ea D | ° : " ~ 1+ 7 an 
pin the velvet from under brim cuttir Ing JOC 1eS O 1S eT < CS19T). 
C ; c 


and place on the top of brim 
vith the nap uppermost, 
making the center front 
of velvet exactly meet the 





nim tewam'sam | FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
: | 


center tront ol trame. it tog r al ¢ and 
Pin velvet around crown louble lens e. No DETROIT WALKERVILLE, ONT. CLEVELAND 
and sew with long, firm, pi rether or cut a 
overlapping — stitches. rip of velvet or gold 
Now smooth the velvet loth, t vard ng and 
to edge of brim, pin in hree inches wide, either 


on the bias or 
straight and wrap 
it around the crin 
oline on a bias line, 
turning in the edge 
towards your right 
and wrapping to- 
wards the left. 
Velvet ribbon may 
be used, if you pr 

fer. When you 
reach the end,seam 
on the inner side of 
the roll Slip the 
rolls over the crown 
and the top is com 
plete. Now you 
have only to line 
your hat, as di- 
rected in connec- 
tion with sapphir 
blue velvet, and 


it is finished 


partly covered. RENE Now to wear it | 
B. 1848 


place and sew 
firmly, being care- 
ful not to let the 
stitches show on 
the velvet. 

Next pinand cut 
the blue velvet 


Black velvet, 
trimmed with three 
of the new French 
rolls, makes this 


most graceful hat 





for afternoon or 


church wear. 
Above in the circle 
is the hat after the 
brim has been faced 
and the crown 
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With the afternoon frock— 





Carter’s 


CWOMCH 


of fashion prefer this union sutt 


TS slim lines of elegance and eas¢ 
make a perfect foundation for the¢ 
most clinging or diaphanous frock. 
It never pokes up—never slips into 
view at shoulder or neck; never show S 
an ungainly bunch or wrinkle. 
Smooth-lying, skillfully cut to fol- 
low the lines of the figure—knit by a 
special process that makes it wonder- 
fully springy and elastic —it combines 
ill those little, carefully-studied points 
that have made Carter’s Knit Under- 
wear famous among millions of women 
for its inimitable quality of style. 


, ‘a 
You can get it in luxurious silk, or 
in cotton almost as soft as silk 
t } nd wool, or s 
| il e he ier weight t 
' ' , 
| r 1K and steril | f 
t tactor And matter 
f ) it it stays silk 
" 
| uky white 
Carter’s Knit Underwear is made it 
individual styles to sult every 





ind every season; high or Dut« 


necked, long sleeved, ankle - length t Lar ( 


models for the tailored suit or gow! 


with t TS for its wor 


soft, sheer models in silk or lisle, 
delicate ribbon shoulder-straps, for 


in 


evening wear. You can get it in 


y 


weight or size at your favorite store. 


THE WILLIAM CARTI 


HY] Oth Need H{ tents Bost 
Dist Mills also at Fran 
Sprin l Mass 





KNIT 
FOR ALL THE 





Underwear 


FAMILY 
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aris (ostumes a Bride and 


Suggests a Trousseau 


Continued 


rhis could be developed effectively in 


one’s 
most becoming color as well as in black. The 
bride who dares attempt the unusual—and 


urely that should be one of a bride’s preroga- 


tives—will welcome the Jenny three-piece 
uit sketched at the extreme right on page 59. 
\ new Rodier material, brocaded but not silk, 


ich promises to be one of the season’s fabric 

features, is used for the coat and offset with 

and collar of white. The skirt is of 

natte tréfine; the blouse, of which only a 

glimpse can be caught, of white crépe maro- 
in banded with lace. 

Ot « there may be additions to or 
eliminations from the trousseau foundation 
here suggested, which will depend upon the 
ircumstances of each individual 


sash 


ourse, 


Every 


ride knows for herself whether she will have 
re need of bungalow aprons or dancing 
| 1d should provide accordingly. The 
ne fis trueol sports clothes; knickers, 








/ 
? 


m Page 5 


woolen skirts, sweaters, boots and scarfs may 
be indispensable to one who plays golf, rides 
or tramps snowy country roads, but would 
be utterly useless in a small city apartment, 
while the warm top coat, so comfortable 
during a sea voyage, is replaced by a lighter 
wrap for the It is 
suiting clothes 
environment. 

With lingerie, the fatness of one’s poe ket- 
book and the scale of one’s future living must 
again be taken into consideration, but these 
things prac tic ally every bride will need: Six 
knitte d silk or cotton vests, SIX ( amisoles and 
six pairs of drawers—or six envelope che 
mises—six nightgowns, one dark silk kimono 
and one light negligee, two pairs of corsets, 
one silk jersey petticoat in gray or tan to 
wear under afternoon dresses and one pair of 
dark silk jersey for under cloth 


seashore. a simple ques 


to your new 


tion ol 


youl new 


bloomers 


adresses, 
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press of the thumb : 
our dust-proof, 
te-proof package. , | P 


safely wa shed 
wilh FAB 


You NEED NOT EXPERIMENT with your dainty silks 








and woolens. 


FAB pours free 
per rated penin 


torn, unsightly 


All the experimenting has been done. 


_ 


k AB was analyzed and tested in the laboratories of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and pronounced 


scarfs may a: i I { ~ a superior soap-flake, sate tor amy fabric. 
golf, rides 
but would , : iW} a Send for the story of the Carnegie Institute investigation 
partment, ; : V4 : , : : . i. 
ymfortable \ ot soap flakes—a helptul booklet about fine washing. 

Vy a lighter ; 4 P 

mple ques- TE & 

ny ode COLGATE & CO. Dept , { t. NEW YORK 
Thin FAB flakes all dis- 
solve instantly—no soap 
left sti king to fabric. 


e’s pocket- 
living must 
, but these : , 
need: Six ; , If your dealer does not sell FAB, 
~ ang , he can easily get it for you. 

silk kimono 
of corsets, 
‘ or tan to 
one pair of 
inder cloth 
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The stuff of which memories are made 


HEN THE LAST PILLOW IS THROWN, and Sensitive films, those childish memories; The pic- 

the last laugh only an echo, they settle down at tures they register cannot be changed. 
Her knee — It will pay you to remember that, in the lighting 
Through their half-closed eyelids they catch the of your children’s rooms. Let sunshine flood them 
play of light across Her face, its caress as it touches by day, and the light of Edison Mazpa Lamps by 
Her hair — and the picture is etched on their memo- night. For the light that shines in children’s rooms 
ries forever. is magic stuff—the stuff of which memories are made. 
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“Splash away, Son— 
the floor is Valsparred” 


; ES, you precious little rascal—you think you’re getting back at me for that 


‘ 


The famous P 
Valspar tiny bit of soapsuds in your eye. But permit me, most excellent son, to 
inform you that the floor is varnished with Valspar—and that you and I are here 

just to tell people that even soapy water can’t harm a Valsparred surface. So 


you can keep on pouring till it runs off the page!”’ 


On floors, furniture or woodwork, indoors or out of doors—on anything that 
needs varnishing—use Valspar Varnish. For Valspar is not only exceptionally 
durable and easy to apply, but absolutely waterproof. 

Valspar can be washed freely with soap and water. It will never turn white! 


Anything that’s worth varnishing is worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New Y ork Chicago Boston ‘Toronto london Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 



























VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York ‘ 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—15c apiece for each 35« VA LE N T I N E S 
sample can checked at right. (Only one sample of each prod- Valspar 
uct suppli it this special price. Print full mail address Valspar Stain . 
plainly. State Color 
Valspar Enamel . 
State Color 
D 
‘ , , | 
; The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
y 
L.H.J 
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The Newest Parisian Touches for 
the Bride and Fler Trousseau 














New and odd is the sleeve 
at left; equally 

though nol so dd, 15 the 
organdie ruche, quite 
charming with thi 
youthful hat. Turned 
back 


are being 


emoroidered 
Much Worn in 
re - | a lows 

Paris and show design 


as varied and delightfu 








brid who 


‘ can afford 
a Parisian trousseau, but 


girl may add to her ward 

be those little new and clever 
touches of which the French \ 
o fully understand the impor \ 

Lance \fter all, it is by the 
small accessories of her toilet | 
that the bride is most often | 

judged. One frock may be 


made distinctive by the intro 
duction of the oddly attractive 
sleeve sketched above; another 
may need a deep ruche of or 
gandie, such as was seen at 
Deauville, to lift it out of medi 
ocrity. Unusual is a taffeta-covered sports 
hat, trimmed with rosettes of picoted rib 
bon, studded with straw beads which form 
clusters in the center of each rosette. Then 
there is the matter of gloves: The turned 
back embroidered cuff is warmly sponsored 
by Paris and may be found in this country 
in a variety of interesting colors and designs. a colorful insert of 
\ well-chosen pair of gloves adds much to Beadwork, in squares of black and silver, 
the success of any costume. An umbrella, makes a good-looking, rather tailored bag; 


~ 


} 


embroidered flowers 


too, or a bag may add a needed note of while for a very frivolous one, a tiny doll is 
interest. Two types of umbrellas are especi- given a dress of many ruffles and the opening 
ally new and good—one with a long flat drawn up with cord beneath the bottom 


ruffle. One of the very nicest of the new crop 
of Parisian accessories is a set of net collar 
and cuffs, which appears quite plain when 
one wears it on the street, but is turned down 
on coming indoors to reveal rows and rows of 
most frilly and feminine ruffles. 


handle of carved white bone and spoke-tips 
and ferrule to match; the other, a short, 
squat, soc iable fellow, with knob, ferrule 
and spoke tips of tortoise. Both are sketched 
Of the three bags shown in the 
sketch, the upper one is of black moiré, with 


above. 











(x 3% 

‘ | Cameo Round Design cloth in Clemati pattern Hemm a, 

, hemstitched or round scatloped. In white, blue, rose or gold 
| ia napkins to match. 
| 
| Damasks of Lustrous Beauty 
| 
| 
| The elusive play of light and shadow; long, even 
| 


threads woven to satin smoothness; wear-resisting 
quality second to none. 
All these you find in 


~~ CAMEQ 


TABLE DAMASKS 


Cameo Patterns vary from the quaint dignity of the Adams 


and more 


period to a gay profusion of rose, clematis or ivy garlands. 
The 


hemmed (or 


styles include pattern cloths ready for your use, 


hemstitched) or round scalloped in all the 


wanted sizes and with matching napkins, 


If you pre fer, you may choose Cameo Table Damasks (both 
cloth and napkins) in the proper sizes and hem them yourself. 
And 


rose or a 


vou are not limited to white, alone! Old blue, rich 


wer : aye 
glinting gold are colorful backgrounds for the ex 


Kirn tub fast colors, Too. 


Tabl 


quisite Cameo designs. 


The better SNOps sell Cameo 


t 


’ 


Damasks 


a7 TT no . } t 
? t <| wv ' 








PAULINE MILLS, Inc. 
JAMES F. WHITE & CO.,, In 
Dept. A., WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Buoyant 7 cAlert » Keen 


\\ for what the day may bring forth 


\/ 
Y 


An intimate new 


ance 


PON the corset 

depends woman’s 
healthy enjoyment of a full 
day’s living. The correct 
corset, and the definite 
knowledge that it is the 
correct corset—those two 
things are almost essential 
to anticipate with eager- 
ness and confidence what 
each day holds in store for 
the modern, keen-minded 
and alert-bodied American 
woman. 


But the test of the “ 
rect’? corset comes at the 
end of the day—a busy day 
filled with domestic, busi- 
ness, outdoor and social 
activities. The NuBone 
Corset, first of all, frees you 
completely from the usual 
aint. It sup- 
ports and strengthens yout 
body it never hinders, 
never restrains your body 
in its natural movements. 
Hence you end your day 
unfatigued muscles 
healthily tired perhaps, but 
unstrained. This is made 
possible by an individually 
fitted corset. The forms of 
no two women are alike, 
and a corset must be made 
to measure to do justice to 
each individual. 


cor- 


corset-restr 


How the NuBone Corset accom 
plishes this is fully explained in 
our “Style Book.” This book 
will serve as your introduction 

world of greater 


to a 
Write for 


new 


SOLO ONLY 


Free copy of new Style 


The NuBone Corset ae Dept. R, 


Erie, Pa 


Ne Bo ONC "rs -- Oyysels 


THROUGH 


Stimulated by the assurance 
of a correctly corseted figure. 

















Rends edgewise as 
easily as flatwise 


The NuBone Woven Wire 


Stay 
NuBone i the only Wovet 
Wire Stay in existence, and i 


used only in NuBone Corset 
It is lat, thin, smooth and light 
extremely flexible and strong 
Permits utmost freedom of mo 
tion and will support fully any 
type of figure 


The NuBone Stay will not rust 
or break. It bends edgewise a 
easily as flat wise, without t t 
ing or turning. It will lengthen 
or shorten, give or take, to 


meet any strat 


Prompt Service on Surgical 
Corsets 
ise following 


erations are mace 





A Written Guarantee 
with Every NuBone Corset 


\ written guarantee forone year 
is attached to every NuBor 
( rset; i Vithin its tern 
NuBone Stay rusts or break 

ne corset will be given free 


nd M 
Corry, Pa 


AUSTRALIA 
ca hod 


CAREFULLY TRAINED 


Style Book reveals how this assur- 
can be obtained. Write for a Free Copy today. 


health, greater enjoyment, and 
greater efficiency. 

The NuBone Corsetiére is a 
woman of taste, and experience, 
and training in the art of cor- 
setry who looks upon the service 
to her clients as a profession. A 
NuBone Corsetiére will come 
to you in your own home and 
there, in its privacy, she will 
study the lines of your figure ; 
will take the careful measure- 
ments required to make a corset 
to meet your particular needs. 
Presently she will return to fit 
your corset, and to reveal to 
you the secret of correct adjust- 
ment (a vital knowledge,known 
to altogether too few American 


women). Your NuBone Corset, 
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then, must meet, as no other 
corset can, the exact needs of 
VOUT figure. 

Our “Style Book” will also 
show you the foundation of 
NuBone success—the NuBone | 
Stay. It is the only Woven | 
Wire Stay in the world and is 


in NuBone 


woven of 


Corsets 
finest 


used only 
This Stay 
piano wire is the secret of 
NuBone’s strengthening sup- 
yielding its 
wonderful flexibility. A written 
guarantee accompanies 


(Corset. 


port and its ready 
every 


NuBone 


Look in your telephone book 
call the NuBone ¢ orsetiere and 
ask her to tell you more about 
this NuBone Stayand the Corset 
it makes possible ; or write us at 
the address given below and we 


will immediately put you in 
touch with her. Be assured that 
this will not obligate you in 


the least. 

ask us for 
Style 
name 


But in the meantime, 
i free copy of the 

Book—just give us your 
and address on a postal. The 
Style Book will then be mailed 


to you 


new 


at once. 


Book today 


25th at Ash St., Erie, Pa. 


r NuBone Corset rd 


NUBONE CORSE TIERES 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; 
uid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
or Skirt 


1) 
pe 


ce 


3068 


3649 


Planned for Easy Sewing 


ERHAPS she 
outside the 
edge that we 


pauses 
may 


with its crisp white guimpe. 
small girl at the 
wool with gay 

Both designs are 


orange 


if made as in the center 


nts; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses 


just 
gates of knowl- 
admire 
her slip-on frock of checked wool, 
rhe 
left wears navy 
scallops. 
in sizes 6 to 14 
\ coat dress will prove becoming 
front 


8, 3 


18 East 18th Street, 


cents; 


, of brown wool with a color 
fulset-on trimming. Design comes 
in sizes 8 to 14. For her first ap 
pearance at small sister 
chooses a dress of soft blue cash 
mere with collar and cuffs of 
oyster-white linen. The smocking 
below the armholes is black to 
match the patent-leather belt. 
Design comes in sizes 6 to 14. 


above 


SC hool, 


New York City. 


Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 


Dresses, 








or by mail, postage pre 


35 
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oh ae 
| ae 
Ne? Buying new underclothing— 
if you wear Athena—means 
merely selecting style and weight 
to meet immediate needs. For 
every Athena garment P1Ves the 
| . - - 
| same delightful feeling of ease 
| c t 
| and comfort. Even the heaviest 
: . 
| winter weights are fine and soft 
and daintily finished. In everyline 
$4 ff ie 
: Athena conforms naturally to the 
IS well to have one s fall top end out of the buttonhole and - a 4 - « — - ‘ ~ 
[os ready for the first cool folding both ends back to form a curves ol the hgure; the whole 
days. Raglan sleeves and V shaped opening Design comes - a te t} ™ } d —_ 
scarf collars still hold the favor of _ in sizes 8 to 14. garment G1V es aS The DOQGY Moves. 
the younger set. For the boy of the family, a ‘ P 
The small girl at the left above double-breasted coat of cheviot Unlike ordinary underwear, it 
finds both warm and becoming a or tweed with patch pockets be 
well cut little coat which may be ow the traight belt and muti need ni yt be stretched into shape; 
of camel hair or any soft wool pockets above bot erviceable 
mate rial The design comes in and good-looking a ign comes shapeliness 1S tailored into it 1n 
sizes 2 to 8 in sizes 2 to 14. Small boys wear ape : ; 
Even when tending a bonfire, out their clothes with such appall the making. Yet it costs no more! 
the tam-o’-shantered youngster ing speed and thoroughness that 
above believes in looking her best mothers always welcome a linen 
in a coat of brown tweed On suit as attractive and as easy to &, 
milder days she can transform the make as that sketched at top of MARSHALL FIELD 
cunning collar by slipping the long page. Design comes in sizes 4 to 8, es 
| 2? COMPANY 
oneal _| 
pre Patterns may be secured from any store selling H Pa : by uil, postag Mi f . ‘ W istriOUu 
iid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City Dre 
Coat : ents: Blouses or Skirts, 2 cents: Ch lrer Patt rr ne 
= : | URAL UR UR) 
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A magavine of fashions 
and where to get them 


How often a fashion magazine has illustrated just the 
suit or coat you knew would become you. But, how 
to have it for your very own—that was the problem! 
Most likely that model existed only in the inspired 
mind of its creator and to copy it meant the perilous 
snip of the tailor’s shears, anxious fittings and, fre- 
quently, disappointment. 

But these authoritative fashions presented in the 
Tailored Woman magazine are actua/ Wooltex Tailor- 
mades which you can view in your home city, try on 
and purchase. 

And the variety 
assured designs 


In stvle they ¢ xpress the latest 


no tad of the moment ever bears the 


Wooltex signature) and there are dressy, town and 


sports tailor-mades for every age and type of woman. 
The finest of all-wool fabrics combine with exquisite 
workmanship to give you That Well Dressed Look 


for the entire life of the tailor-made. 


You are entitled to a copy of the Tailored Woman 
magazine from your Wooltex merchant, or write us 
and we will mail you the magazine without charge, 
Select your model and if you have difficulty in procuring 


it, we will fill your order direct. 


“7 AAT W €& {£ l ‘D‘R fs SeoD 


olte 


Knockabouts 


FOC& 


‘Tailor-mades and 
$25 $38 $486 


_ 


Wooltex”’ 


Cleveland and New York 


store that sell. 
COMPANY 


Te 
LIL the 


THE H. BLACK 
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Aw Smocking for the Very Young 


BIT of colored smocking will so often 
. add just the needed touch of charac 
p | ter to a child’s dress that simplified 


variations of this decorative stitch are al- 
ways welcome. In the photographs below 
is shown the attractive result of using tiny 
embroidered flowers between rows of the 
simplest smocking stitches. 

Kither of these designs can be used most 
effectively beneath the yoke—a yoke that 
extends on either side to form the sleeves 
of the cunning frock of white batiste at 
the left of the 


sketch above 
Che dre ss design 
comes in sizes 2 
to 8 years. 


One of the 
flower designs is 
again used to 
good advantage 
in joining with “e 
smo¢ king the The smocking with rose 





Patterns may be secure 1 fron 
the Home Pattern C 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents 


, al left, 1s de sign Vi ° 
skirt and waist 29, while the one with daisie 


ympany, 18 East 18th Stree 


of the good-looking dress of white handker 
chief linen worn by the thoughtful littl 
girl who poses with her doll on the garden 
bench in the sketch above rhe design for 
the dress comes in sizes 4 to 8 

Peach-colored crépe de chine, with myri- 
ads of tiny lace ruffles edging the neck and 
skirt bottom and forming the diminutive 
sleeves and pantalets, makes an adorable 
party dress for the curly-haired youngster 
just above. The design comes in sizes 2 
to 6. Even the small boy’s rompers, of 
natural - colored 
pongee, may be 
smocked—in 
brown, to match 
his collar and 
cuffs — though 
he eschews any- 
thing so fem: 
nine as flowers. 
Design for 
rompers comes 
in sizes 1 to 3. 
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any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


I 


t, New York City 


Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 


; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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"No one but the Spencer Gorsetiere 
can get you a Spencer Gorset 


CBefore we create yours, she must picture for us the 
charm there is, or may be, in every line of your figure 


NDER [S] in your telephone book you 

should find “Spencer Corsetiere.” 
She represents what is, so far as we know, 
thre only corset service of its kind in the 
world. 

Spencer Corsets are never sold in stores. 
The only way you can get one is by hav- 
ing a highly trained Spencer Corsetiere 
come and measure you, study your pos- 
ture, and send this information to our 
designers. 

She does not select a “model” from a 
catalogue. From her information, we 
create a corset individually designed for 
you. It would be suitable for no other 
woman, for no two figures are exactly 
alike. But for you it restores or retains 
that easy, natural grace of posture and 
carriage on which the fashionable figure 
and good style depend. 

It is not surprising that there is so 
much confusion about corsets, when you 
consider the vast maze of conflicting 
claims. According to a great public 
health organization which examines thou- 
sands of women, 70% are wearing incor- 
rect corsets and don't know itt. 

There are just three kinds of corsets. 

First, there are corsets made in models 
or styles for various types of figure. You 
get them either in stores or from corset- 
ieres who, after taking your measure- 
ments, select them from a catalog. In 


€ 


the latter case they are sometimes called 
“Custom Made.” 

Second, there are genuinely made-to- 
measure corsets. These are usually durable 
and comfortable. But since they are made 
strictly to your measure, they cannot cor- 
rect or improve your figure. They merely 
fit it as it is. 

Third, there is the Spencer. Every 
Spencer is individually designed for the 
woman who will wear it. There is no 
Spencer catalog, because a specially de- 
signed corset cannot be cataloged in ad- 
vance. 

The Spencer System has been in opera- 
tion more than 12 years. Over 1,000,000 
women have placed their stamp of ap- 
proval on it. It is based on scientific 
study of posture. (See the illustrations on 
this page, and ask your physician about 
them.) We design every Spencer to bring 
back theerect, normal posture which brings 
with it perfect style and good health. 

Remember that the lines of your body, 
just as much as the features of your face, 
express your personality. A corset that is 
even partially standardized can not ex- 
press your personality. 

Each Spencer is guaranteed to hold its 
original shape as long as you wear it. 

Let the “Spencer Corsetiere” tell you 
more. If you don’t find her in your tele- 
phone book, send us the coupon below. 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Aver N H Connecticut 
@ 
WMoroeceeoesoooooOO 0999993990990 99 99 93H 
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1 to correct the postur P Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Q 
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rie d ne V] scriptions women, who desire to represent V1 
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Wrong Posture—/atigue type 


Rounded rs, { 
, os 





Wrong Posture—/ordosis type 


Exaggerated curve at b 


iCK 
mach and other 





Correct Posture—erect type 


1 - : } 
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Please send me address of nearest Spencer 
( ‘orsetiere. and booklet iis \ our ( ‘orsets 
Especially Designed for You.” 


Addre SS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

Your nanie 
| 

! 

| 

| . . 
| If you would like to be train dasaSpencer 
| 

| 


Corsetiere ourself, please ¢ heck square 
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Each of the children can now have natu- 
rally curly hair in a style to suit her years. 
Dainty ringlets for the littlest one, long 
curls for the growing girl, and marcel 
waves for your debutante daughter are all 
within your performance. The soft and 
lustrous quality of the hair is completely 
retained with this famous new discovery. 





If your hair is bobbed, the Nestlé LANOIL 
Home Outfit is the greatest of boons, for 
the true secret of a bob’s success is curli- 
ness and soft ringlets about your face. A 
passing summer shower will undo the work 
of a night slept in curlers, but rain only 
makes your LANOIL-waved hair curl the | 
more charmingly. 





Every busy Mother who still would pre 
serve her youthful charm will find real 
comfort in a LANOIL Wave You will 


then handle your hair just like the woman 


with natural waves. And think of the joy 
of feeling that your hair always _ lool 
““dressed’’ as you fly from n task 


another all day long 





Ist t stran how vears fall away 
from the woman whose wl hair h | 
LANOIL-wavy > Th lelightfu 

and dignity of this coiffure are hopeless 
long as vou must struggle with straight, 


wispy strands. But just one treatment 
from the Nestlé LANOIL Home Outfit 
gives this grace which is both natural and 


permanent 


Nestlé LANOIL Co., Ltd. 
I 1905 


l4 East agth Street 
Just off Fifth A 


New York City 


orem 
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ew Nestlé LANOIL Wave 


Big Hairdressers’ Mass Meetings in New York and Other Cities 


Declare the Latest Nestlé Discovery a Great Success 


Ladies Travel Hundreds 


Outht 


ALKING 


electric 


machines, home 
laundries and radi 
no longer the only 
beneficial invaders making for com 
fort of the household. 

Wherever the Nestlé LANOIL 
Home Outfit to permanently beau- 
tify the hair comes in at the door, 
curling rags, tongs and fluids fly out 
of the window. At last my little 
lady, and her mother too, will rest 
in peace at night, and all day long 
enjoy that sense of supreme com- 
fort and superiority so well known 
to people whose hair curls naturally. 
At the dance, the shore, the rink 
wherever you go, your curly hair 
remains curly, charming, delightful. 


) 


sets are 


How Did ~All This 
Come -About ? 
Mr. Charles Nestlé, of New York, 


the hair genius who first gave the 
original permanent waving process 
to the world seventeen years ago, 
and who since then has given thou 
sands of mothers sound advice how 
to make small babies’ hair grow 
curly by nature, has just perfected 
a new improved process, so adm 
rably perfect that mass meetings of 
leading hairdressers have hailed it 
as far superior to anything that has 
gone before. 

You have, of course, heard of the 
former kind of ‘Permanent Wave.” 
You may have heard opinions f 
or against it. But no matter how 
your mind may have been influence 
iods, the former 


re 
T 





by previous met 


process can 1n no way compare with 
the remarkable results of the new 
Nestlé LANOIL Wave. This new 


invention is not merely better. It 
is perfect. It is simple. It 1s SAFE. 
Whatever factors 
present in the old method have been 
eliminated in the new by two years 
of extensive experimentation in the 
Nestlé Laboratory, until at last you 
can have a wave which 1s lasting, 
comfortable, sate and, best of all, 
leaves every bit of natural lustre 
and lovely softness in your hair. 
The LANOIL Process means that 
you can turn the straightest, lank1- 
est strand into naturally curly hair 
in less than ten minutes. Only the 
Nestlé LANOIL Home Outfit and 
supplies are needed to doit. Imagine 
how gratifying lovely natural curls 
and waves would have been to you 
in the past. What time, discomfort 
and untold irritation curly hair will 
save you in the future! Consider 
how very different it will be to arise 


dangerous were 


a nd? 


of Miles to Get Their Hair LANOIL-Wavec 
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Now Readv tor Home Use 





in the morning with naturally curly 
hair instead of ugly curling pins. 
And then—a handful of water 
thrown on your hair as you wash, 
instead of taking away the curliness, 
will make it even wavier and prettier 
for breakfast ! 

Truly it is wonderful. Yet, in the 
corner of your living room, Caruso 
and Melba sing at your command. 
And their golden 
next to nothing. Only a gramophone 
and some records. lor science has 
released the great secret of perpetu- 
ating the human voice. Science, too, 
has now disclosed the marvelous 
means by which curly hair can be 
yours for all time. It can be given 
you in your own home by a girl 
friend, or, if you can afford it, you 
have the convenience of having it 
lone by a_ professional LANOIL 
Waver in your 


voices cost you 


neighborhood. 


For : A// Tim 

Yes, were it not for the fact that 
your straight hair grows afresh from 
the scalp. At that, it does not grow 
fast. One-half inch a month is the 
utmost, so, many ladies find one 


LANOIL Wave a year sufficient. 
Five Strands Full of Natu- 
rally Curly Hair Given Free 


But is all this true? Can it really 
The Nestlé LANOIL Co., 
who offer you this Outfit, have a 
worldwide reputation. But we do 
not ask you to accept this state- 
ment. Nor do we urge upon you 
the endorsement which the Nestlé 
LAN( TL Pre CESS has received from 
hundreds of leading hairdressers all 
over the United States. Nor even 
the well-known fact that the Nestlé 
Establishment in New York waves 
heads a day by this method. 


be so? 


Over I 


We go further and ask you to try 
it with our Guarantee. We ask you 
to satisfy yourself not merely by 
a day's trial or a single curl. We 
ask you to wave FIVE strands of 
your hair with the extra little pack- 
age of materials for this purpose. 
And wait. Test these strands. Wet 


them. Wash them. Go out into the 
rain. Prove them in all possible 
ways. Do not hurry. For we give 


you thirty days, during which to 
return the Outfit and receive back 
every cent of your money. We want 
you to have curly hair forever, to 
be comfortable and sure, before you 
decide to keep the Outfit. Should 
you do so, curl the rest of your hair 
with the remaining materials, which 
are sufficient for a full head. 


LANOIL Waving 13 
Interesting Work 


Send a money order, cash or check 
for $15, and we will immediately 
send you a complete LANOIL Out 
fit with electrical heater and the 
supplies above enumerated. Or, if 
you prefer, pay the postman on its 
arrival. Full illustrated instructions, 
simple and interesting to follow, 
will be included. And in the future, 
additional supplies can always be 
obtained from the Nestlé LANOIL 
Co., Ltd., or wherever you bought 
your Outfit, at only ten cents per 
strand. Please be sure to state the 
voltage of your electric current in 
your order. 

Each day 

hair WOIT) until you have 
LANOIL Wave. Then all is joy. 

If you prefer the services of a 
professional Waver, ask your hair 
dresser for the Nestlé LANOIL 
Wave, or write us for the name of 
a licensed LANOIL Waver in your 
vicinity. 

As soon as you have proved to 
your full satisfaction how easily you 
can get a LANOIL Wave, and how 
delightfully natural your curl looks, 
tell other girls and women. Or bet- 
ter still, act as our agent. We want 
agents in every small town and vil- 
lage. There is a good income in this, 
but you must have satisfied yourself 
before you may become an agent. 


Do not delay. means 


your 


Our fully illustrated explanatory 
book ft ill Le sent FREE on your 
re que SE. 

Nestlé LANOIL Co., Ltd., estab- 
lished 1g0s, 12 and 14 East 4gth 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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heard awoman say— 
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C for Main Street and Fifth-Avenue 
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; hangs like silk, and clings slimly like silk, 
lately 


N SOFT navy duvetyn with collar of little hat may be n ide I the t | I j and that washes an 1 ire ns like cotton !’’ 
. Out gray caracal fur, the suitsketched at the broadcloth to match the suit if desired, ‘ 


d the 


11 
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“Tfonly somebody would make a fabric that 
' 















left above makes the smartest sort of anda band of ribb hirred touched the 

Or, if costume for the young girl and youthful across the front 

matron. A blouse of navy satin lets caracal in a large be 
on 1ts edged sleeves peep out from beneath the effect and an extremely g 
‘tions, full-suit sleeves \ close-fitting belt about tion to the outfit sket ed above 
ollow, the hips gives to the coat that slightly The coat sketched bel \ ld be 
uture, bloused effect which is so generally becom ning in soft, pliable, mole-colored vi 

ing. Design for jacket comes in sizes 16, _ de laine, with moleskin for lar and cuffs : 

ys be and 36 to 40; any plain skirt and for back section, : = 
NOIL may be used. The accompany extends \e Everybody thinks its silk 
ought ing hat of duvetyn is cleverly I nto ide | \ ' 

, trimmed with small quill \ 


ts pe r 
te the 


ent in flat k braid down the b 





s or a r bros 
r hair 


N( II ira il Or gray 


The braid may mat 


ime of the material or be of 
nh your a contrasting color 
: The loose jac ket is a Desig es 
very becoming style zes 16. 1 36 to 
ved to Design for the jacket 12. TI t is er 
ily you comes in sizes 16, and y of cloth, even 
id how 36 to 42. The piquant trimmings 
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Helping nature 


heal a wound 


ISTERINE functions inamost 
interesting way in guarding 
against infection. 
Even many persons who have 
trusted this safe and efficient anti- 
septic for many years do not know 


just why it has so justly merited _ 


its steadily growing popularity. 
Here is the reason: 

Listerine is composed of anti- 
septic oils and essences, scientifi- 
cally combined with a saturated 
solution of boric acid—one of 
the most healing agents known to 
medicine. 

‘Thus Listerine applied to a cut, 
scratch, burn or 
abrasion has a two- 
fold antiseptic ef- 
fect: First, the 
liquid, itself, halts 
infection; then, 


evaporation, 





upon 
it leaves a film of There 
pure boric acid 5 scape fice 
which protects the 

wound while nature heals. 

Its action is safe and sure. It is 
strong enough in its antiseptic prop- 
erties to combat bacterial develop- 
ment. Yet it is not so strong as to 
injure even the most delicate tissue. 


To guard against 
sore throat 


Every one knows that many ill- 
nesses start with 
sore throat. The 
mouth isanopen 
door to diseas¢ 
gverms. 


Listerineisidea 





ly efhcient in ward 
ing off troubles of 


and the more serious ills that 


this sort 


so often follow. ‘Try it as a gargle the 
next time you feel your throat becom 
ing sensitive. See how quickly it re 
lieves you, 

And best of all, 
ising an antiseptic that is absolutely sate. 


Read the 


bottle of 


Know you are 


packed with every 


book I ¢ 
Listerine. It suggests many 
other uses to which Listerine may be 
put. — Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint 


Louis, U.S. A. 





“LISTERINE 


—the safe _ 
antiseptic 
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For the lovely veil in 
the center sketch, 
Poiret cuts a long, 
narrow strip, pointed , Ht | 
back and front, draws | 
tightly over the fore- 
head and gathers in ) 
two bunches. 


He jerks himself a little 
and is with us mentally, 
having pulled himself back 
from a more distant, mystic 
realm in which his mind is 
in these days excavating for 
the panorama of the fash- 
ions of 1923. He is awfully 
patrician, this young man 
with the manners of a 
statesman and regular gestures, topped with 
gray hair parted low on the side and doming 
over his classic forehead. The big men of 
France from lawmakers to scholars are his 
associates. He lives always in an atmos- 
phere of art and absorbs his country’s cul- 
ture as the inspiration of his work. What the 
family of his name does in setting the world 
pace in materials is not a superficial perform 
ance but an expression of the national gift in 
taste. The things they show, therefore, have 
a wide significance. 


Striving for Perfection 
g 


E AND the artist and I go and sit down 
on high stools, like those in an Indiana 
railroad-station lunch counter, with windows 
wide and high at the left of us, through which 
unhappy princes once looked out on the 
paved courtyard of a realm dissatisfied. He 
pick ipa loose end of material. It is « loky 
in its perfected form. And near it, in 
ise as a sper imen—like the first bic ye le and 
t preserved for historical 
a sample of that product of thirty 
even years ago 

“Ah, but see how it is banal!” protest 
Monsieur Rodier, always excitable, as with 
1 deprecating gesture he inserts his hand 
under the glass and strokes it. ‘‘Cotton 
backed and not supple. We were not con 
tent to let it rest like that, imperfect.” The 
piece that lies before us, the product of 
today, has a foundation of lightest mousse- 
laine, spread over with soft 
silk, while another sample be- 
side it is in satin, and stitched 
over or quilted in wiggly, 
scrolly patterns. 

But always the background 
in which his things are pro- 
duced is a part of Monsieur 
Rodier’s conception, and you 
see it shining through his eyes. 
He visualizes the setting and 
somewhere in his visit with 
you tells about it. As differ- 
ent as possible from the set- 
ting of a big industry back 
home. Only nine hundred 
weavers at work to supply an 
eager world. And no more 
workmen wanted, because 
there are only that many who 


] 
acl plane - 


aluc ! 


Cloky, a new 


ric, 18 Satin 





give a quilted effect. 





At left and right twe 
very delightful ways 
of draping an old 
three-cornered lace 
{ shawl are shown; the 
folds are held in place 
at the back with sprays 
of orange blossoms. 


j materials seem almost like 

a dream or a reverie! No 

strikes, because the work- 

| men do their tasks of their 

own free will, and when 

they feel a little human dis- 

content stealing over them, 

they go out from their own 

house, where their loom is 

installed, to look at the 

onion bed or interview the cow. They work 

at home from seven to six or in hours of their 

own establishing, and sometimes on the more 

intricate fabrics they can in this time weave 

only a meter and a half a day. No big 

looms, because they are ‘‘ brutal.’” Noagents, 

least of all American, because the Rodiers 

cannot supply all those at home who come for 

the product of their looms—although they 

are now buying up some that were unearthed 

and likewise disabled by war, so that by next 

year maybe they will have an extra meter or 

so here and there. Such is the equipment for 
supplying a waiting world for its cloky. 

You know the principle for making it 
of laying two materials together and sending 
the Rodier looms over them at random, in a 
scrolly pattern, making the material to puff 
in between the line of march of the machine. 
Of course if you sew two pieces crisscross to 
gether yourself—or at least if I do—they just 


naturally puff up between seams. I don’t 
know whether the Rodiers have used any 
devices to make theirs puff more At any 
rate, it is sometimes called gaufré, or waffled, 


ind the wattle iron might indeed be taken as 
the sign and the signal in this season’s styles 


I rever E x pe rimenting 


by process represents the quilting, such 
as our grandmothers did without any 
fuss or press work connected with it. But 
you know what this material is like, having 
seen it last season, the whole point to this 
story being that it is not new, 
but perfected, and the liking 
for it is on the increase. 

\nd always the Rodiers are 
their own rivals, forever ex- 
perimenting even with their 
successful materials, putting 
together a weave from this, 
a stripe from something else. 
Three years ago they made 
something that was not over- 
popular, but now the stock 
is being exhausted because it 
bears a resemblance to itsown 
rival, cloky. Even in sports 
things the motif of it prevails 
and runs through tricot. The 
Rodiers have a genius for 
naming things, and they call 
it yersea bulle or bubble ( loth. 


Rodier fab- 
stitched t 


, , « Gaufré or glacier satir , 
are expert enough for the deli- mae oF paaped “—— If you can have your new 
cate task of weaving these fine vill be used for both hats 
conceptions. Some of those and dresses. Continued on Page 83 
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Banish Dut and Dust . 

the Blectrc Cleaner Way P 
<= ‘ fey 


The United Electric Co. 

1300 8th St., N. E. | 
CANTON, OHIO 
82 Chestnut St. 
Toronto, Canada 
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( A real letter from a ) 


typical Ohio Cleaner owner 


The Woman 
In a Big House 


“My home is a hard test for a vacuum 
cleaner. There are so many rooms to 
be cleaned! I have had an Ohio cleaner 
for three years, and it cleans everything 
quickly and thoroughly. Nothing has 
ever gotten out of order. 


“Your machine is made so simply and 
weighs so little that I wasn’t sure it 
would do good work. But the brush 
and strong vacuum together clean bet- 
ter than any machine I ever saw. The 
trouble with many cleaners is that the 
brush doesn’t turn around to pick up 
lint, or else the suction is too weak. 


“Tt is no bother to carry my Ohio up 
and down stairs, and it cleans even the 
worst corners, gets the lint, and leaves 
the floor really clean! I know next to 
nothing about mechanical things but 
never worry about the Ohio, because it 
takes care of itself without attention. 
The automatic switch is a real help. 


“Like women of moderate 
means, I bought the Ohio on time and 
it is surprising how easy it is to pay for 
that way. If you know anyone here in 
Erie who is thinking of buying a cleaner, 
you may give my name as a reference.” 


most 


Let Us Send You This Useful Book 


Contains interesting in- 
formation of value to 
every housewife and 
many facts you should 
know before buying any 
\k __\\cleaner. Also details of 
> ZBour divided payment 
\ plan. 

MAILED AT YOUR REQUEST 





ELECTRIC 
CLEANER. 
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Two Attractive Blouses 
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Plain and figured crépe de chine combine to unusually good advantage in 
the blouse at the left. The design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. For gen- 
eral wear this blouse of gray crépe de chine, with black and steel buttons as 
only trimming note, is very smart. Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 
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os thee How important that it be pure! 
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leaves | Hownecessary that it exactly match jersey sweater look as which is spreading its eJRACIOUSLY to accent ones | 
“xt to | your natural complexion! if it were a convention mark over things for fall lips — without changing them } 
eb : ‘ ground for bubbles o1 Bi ver and surround = ii. 
3s but How essential that it add loveliness! ag el ee es ee eee into arresting, vivid streaks on 


ing all are the effects i 
orduroy. 


toy balloons overlap- 
ping one another, y 


1ulsS it ic 
€ a face to whichthey do not seem 
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derate 


will be very much a la 


igauds will be very such & 


Many months ago we 

v this movement con 
ng, and now it is all but 
here. Only you will think 
ti 


to belong — ah, that is an art! 


cyclamen, orange, red 
~ > = are still rioting. 
Os O MI ACT These are the silks, 
, ; - but the same motifs 
Fragrant with Parfum peal in the alk ns, 
> hick are hick and 
“Mary Garden rough and blistere 


There is raised pineapple 


It is an art very easy to achieve, 


1e and too, with 


at you are looking at 
corduroy glorified. You 
hadn’t thought of it as a 
dainty material to drape 
\s we knew it, corduroy 
constituted the last word 
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reque offers you the finest powder in the silk and exactiv the sam in material for uphol , erinyvc 
world, put into the most attractive, effect in cloth. Even M stery and for taking long, LIP-STIC KS 
Book convenient form. thick woolens are bro i heavy, rather funereal E 4) P E 
‘ am , . : . 3 caded, and they are cata lines. But the Rodiet ragrant with arfum 
1g in- The exclusive French methods of : nee les the uate Saunier have nlaved with > 
ue to PF cimibeteiain ilo ae unily have played with “Mary Garden 
aad manufacture —the costly French in- Cres pellaine. Phe re art it and lifted it up until it asa 
hould gredients that comprise it—the ev not many pl un 1 has becon e a materia 
ig any tire absence of grit—the fine, healing terials, veyed the ~. 7 en emiune Uy — t | mprehensive lis 
ails of lotion which holds the compact aircon, und ti , oy in + vhich this re, € : 
men‘ together —all make Rigaud’s Com vhile if you p tt — es F 
QUEST pact, fragrant with Parfum Mary | you will be surprise Ru — ‘ = : 
Garden, an amazingly satisfactory _ 6 tNESS, al / , j 
and safe choice. se i ole he ar, ; between t ’ exture 
The large size R gaud's Compact comes faded soft dept! ’ : ai 2 pale s Ch ( Ds ee m 
n a beautiful box, with mirror and puff, ay | Metal thread , f f ] t the ll « 7 . 3 
in this fascinating variety of tints: | woven into cloth. Silver i blue li 1 | C ‘ ' wacercity ; 
Dark, Medium, Light, Chair, Rose, White, | Is Superimposed oO! om ircame of blue in cor . , na 5 , © igh : 
Egyptian Poppy, Gypsy Blush, Rachel, with those wo! ss 1S ’ , nection wit that You in app . perfect assu! 
Vermillion Poppy, Ochre, Havana, Cerise, hand looms of the Rodiers na this, with the terial and could not locate it anywhere There ce, even chap} ps! Cx " 
Florence Walton, Rosebud, Persian Blush, [f other garnishments, makes of the materials is one version of the material with such wid s, as W 1s ingredients, are 
Indien Blesh, Vermeil. something very complic ated. There is an im ridge sand | allevs that it look s like vour old 5°93 oe E 
a : pression otf horizontal stripes, some of them friend corduroy under a microscope. al ite pure. Choice of: 
Phe a eo about the per- | in clusters, and there is one pattern called Phere is woolen corduroy and cotton cor ; , > 
SOCHen CF your “4 Rap a the more you | L.’Escaliers, or stairs, for the stripes seem to duroy, and a woolen ground with corduroy Medium, Dark, I ight, Pink Rose, 
will eee — Rigaud s Compact, fragrant | go like the stone steps up the capitol in stripes in velvet. There are garnitures mad Blanc, Lie de Vin, Vermeil, Carna | 
with Parfum Mary Garden, at your drug- | Washington. The Rodiers get inspiration with occasional bands of corduroy, and ther n, Egyptian Poppy, Ruby Red, - 
gist’s or department store. Saas everything rhere are bars of woolen are plain materials striped with clusters of aici Red, \ Ral “e Poses ' 
ParFUMERIE RiGAup Os TANG Sot COREE CUE OF AER RES «GatNey lukas, semnction ee: ( Red, Ros . E 
at intervals along mate! , and ending 1 three alter gf with group I = 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France fraved tassels at either extremity. Rep is are log bins built out o oy a : 
Geo. Borcretpr & Co., New York getting finer and finer. More suits are mad border round one woolen material. and the a ” ~ 
Sole Distributors of it than of serge, and nearly all have em heay y dullness of the laine contrasts richly P Ric 
broidered motifs on them, usually in Chinese with the deep velvet of the corded material \RFUMERIE IGAUD = 
designs. Kasha is used and poplin and a You will have vour corduro iress almost lo Rue de la Paix, Paris, France ~ 
woolen material called Obriguette, or little certainly before the rage abates, which is ji Gro. Borcretpt & Co., New Yor: E 
bricks, that is like the side of a suburban tarting, and it is better to get in on D 3 
home in its bland surface aspect ol red, stl wave t advances, tor it takes : 
square, pressed bricks. In this very design it ; 
carries also the suggestion of the waffle iron, ( ~4 
. 
| Patterns may be secured from any store selling Hor Patterns? y mail, 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York Cit Dresses, t ( 
cents: Blouses or Sk rts, 30 cents; Childret Patt 
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New Sanitary 


“E-Z” Package 


A Blessing on the Young 


ERY close to the well-being of a boy or a girl is The ‘*E-Z” 
Waist Union Suit, that Health, 
Comfort and Economy. Approved for satisfaction over 
a quarter-century, ‘‘E-Z” is being made still better every day. 
Tubular knitted straps are the ‘‘E-Z” way of putting all the 
weight of outer garments on the shoulders—taking stress and 
strain from chest and abdomen. 


3-in-I companion of 





Full sizes and the liberal com 
fort-cut drop seat add much to ‘‘F-Z” freedom. Real-bone, 
breakless taped-on buttons. The ‘‘E-Z” fabrics take long wear 
and hard usage as a matter of course. 

Cleanliness surrounds the making of every ‘‘E-Z’’ Waist Suit. 
Sterilized and sealed in individual sanitary dustproof Glassine 





Envelopes. Safe to wear before washing: great to wear thereafter. 
Winter Weight (Blue Hanger) - - - $1.00 
Extra Heavy Winter Weight (Purple Hanger) 1.25 

Try “E-Z” Nainsook Suits 

next Summer 


{/ 





AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERI 


The E-Z Waist Company 


-: 61 Worth Street, New York City 
; Original and Sole Maker 
“E-Z”’ Waist Union Suits 
\ Che Complete Children’s Underwear 
hy ba of Health, Comfort and Economy 
for Winter and Summer Wear 

































































Cfrench Fabris Suggest the Waffle Iron 


(Continued from Page 83) 


time for it to run its course, and you wear a 
hole under the arm of the dress before it has 
to be sidetracked as passé. They say it takes 
four years for a really big movement to run 
its course. I feel as if I ought to get out an 
extra special for a piece of news, especially 
for America, where it will cause joy. They 
say monkey fur will be passé—and this after 
persistent popularity for over four years! 

Curiously, an American woman was de 
scribing a dress to me that she thought so very 
lovely, and on the afternoon of the same day 
a French woman told about a gown she had 
seen and coveted. The American woman’s 
face rose to a look of resignation as a refle« 
tion of her description of how very simple it 
vas. And that quality ol simplicity to her 
constituted its charm. The French woman, 
on the other hand, when she began her de- 
scription, made her fingers fly. They ges- 
tured up and down the line of skirt panels 
and flew over imaginary spots of trimming on 
shoulders and sleeves. Her eyes glowed with 
the enthusiasm of it, and she spoke at the 
rate of about four hundred words a minute. 
The dress in its elaborateness represented 
her ideal in taste. The point to the paral- 
lelism is that these two women betrayed a 
national difference in point of view. 

The French woman thinks a simple dress 
is likely to be uninteresting—whereas in a 
dress with spots of richness on it, with heav 
ily banded cuffs of a pattern repeated else- 
where, and embroidery ad libitum, you have 
something. A dress becomes a robe. They 
say this is the taste of an older civilization 


than ours. At any rate, it furnished the 
raison d’étre of the Rodiers. They inspire 
dressmakers to remarkable feats. And this 
season the houses give signs of rising to an 
elaborateness that causes even the French 
woman to catch her breath 

When I mentioned that the French woman 
described sleeve trimmings in her gestures, 
I spoke advisedly, for that is the part of the 
costume which comes in for a large share of 
garnishment this fall. And the total eclips« 
which sleeves suffered for a brief period is 
over. Sleeves are all but as large as a year 
But don’t take too much hope from this 
simple statement. Your old sleeves 
I made over 


ago. 
will have 
to be for they are now large ina 
rhey are large underneatl 
with the overarm often left bare, and with 
queer slashings of material across it. Lanvin 
in particular is going in for heavy elabora- 
tion of the sleeve. And as for her skirts 
they are so very long and so full that in some 
of her evening frocks the manikin can lift 
her arms above her head without bending 
them and hold the tip end of the skirt hem 
on either side, still leaving the bottom of the 
skirt along the ground free without strain. 
Jenny is using plush and double-faced ma- 
terials, the kind that were popular in 1900, 
with soft broadcloth fronts and plaid backs. 
She has a lot of braid on her sleeves, and the 
skirts even of her tailored suits are almost 
full and almost long. Nearly every skirt has 
a little flare to it, when it is not full gathered 
from the waist. And brown, the sad color of 
autumn, predominates over all. 


different way. 


Paintine the Passion Players in Their Ftomes 


(Continued 


presentation had not fully grown their long 
hair and beards. No player is allowed to 
portray a character in wig or artificial beard; 
all must appear without any of the modern 
theatrical helps and make-ups. So I had to 
wait. 

\ year before the actual performance the 
people of Oberammergau elect a committee 
which has full charge and control of selecting 
the players. Decisions are reached by a 
majority vote. The present head of this com- 
mittee is George Lang, the sculptor, who is 
also the artistic director of the Passion Play. 
To this man is due the credit for the mar- 
velous improvements in stage setting and 
production of the present year’s spectacle. 

So in February I went back to Oberam- 


mergau to find that Anton Lang had been 


elected to play the Christ for the third time 
and that all the other male players had 
rown their long hair and beards. During 
the weeks I worked on the portraits I was the 


guest of these pe opl in their homes, where 
or in their work all sittings were held. 

\nton Lang sat for two pictures in his liv 
ing room and workshop. The kindly, serious 
character of this man was a compelling inspi 
ration. Guido Mayr, whose interpretation 
of the treacherous character of Judas will be 
an outstanding feature of this year’s play, 
proved a remarkably interesting subject, as 
did Melchior Breitsamter, the young man of 
twenty-three years who is playing the part of 
the Apostle John. For many, many years 
the Breitsamter family have been active 
Passion Players. 

In the home of Franz Lang, who plays 
the Right-Hand Thief, we constructed a 
crude wooden cross. Bound with ropes to 
this cross he patiently posed for hours. Xaver 
Hochenleiter and Hans Mayr, Jr., are the 
[wo Cross-Bearers. Martha Veit, who takes 
the rdle of Mary the Mother, is a young, un 
married woman, selected for the part because 
of adaptability shown during the preceding 
training. No married woman is allowed to 
take part in the Passion Play. 

The production is remarkable not only be 
cause of the great integrity of its character- 
izations and settings, but as well because its 
presentation is a sacred obligation on these 
people, incurred nearly three hundred years 
ago when a great pestilence devastated the 
country about Oberammergau. Then, when 


hops 


f 
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AZ 4, 


the prayer of those pious peasants for deliv- 
erance was answered, they made the solemn 
vow to perpetuate an expression of their 
gratitude by staging the drama of Golgotha. 
Succeeding generations have kept that vow 
At regular intervals of ten years, except for 
the last interval of twelve years, it has been 
fulfilled. 

But from a purely personal and local dem- 
onstration, the Passion Play has, within the 
last fifty years, developed into an event of 
world-wide interest. Spectators from all 
parts of the world assemble in Oberammergau 
for the event. The players are no longer the 
peasant types of two and three centuries ago. 
With few exceptions they are artists, mostly 
wood carvers and mural painters, their sub 
jects being exclusively of a religious nature 
The entire village breathes the atmosphere of 
art and ideals. 

Some years ago the community of Oberam 
mergau organized itself for the 
improving the Passion Play. 
built, where performances are given 
throughout the year CThese afford the 
younger generation a chance to display their 
histrionic abilities, with a view of being 
eventually assigned parts in the Passion Play 
itself. The money which is received from ad 
missions to the play is for the most part used 
to improve living conditions in the com- 
munity. Schools, churches, and training 
schools for the development of applied arts 
are endowed and supported out of these funds. 

While I was at work on my paintings, liv- 
ing in close touch with the village people, I 
had opportunity to sense the great reverence 
in which these players are held. 

I was told the story of a woman visitor to 
the village who was looking about for lodg 
ings. She was directed to the home of the 
hospitable Anton Lang. But when she 
learned that under this roof lived the man 
who played the Christ, she would not stay 
there, declaring her unworthiness. 

\fter many similar experiences with the 
players, finally she took a room in the home 
of one whose part in the Passion Play pur- 
posely was withheld from her. But next 
morning, when she learned that she had been 
sheltered in the home of the man who had 
played Judas, she was so distracted that she 
straightway left the village and has never 
returned. 
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‘Do ‘You Look L 4s Young U 1; Your Husband ? 


How anxiously a woman asks herself this question—and how 
needlessly—for she can retain all the soft, lovely coloring of her first 
blushing youth by using the complete “‘Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream New NATURELLE is a more 
vanishing). It softens the skin and holds the delicate tone than Flesh, blends with medium 
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powder. Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Pow 
der. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds 
the charm of fragrance. Now a touch of 
Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do 
you know that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle? Lastly, dust over agait 
with powder to subdue the Bloom. Presto! 












complexion. Our New RACHEL shade is a 
rich cream tone for brunettes. 

“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 
Day Cream 
Beauty Powder (60x 


60 holds the powder 


in four shades 
1 rouge that won’t break 


Shese three Vion 
Snstant Beauty 


>] .) 
Bloom (60¢ 


~ ~ re > > 5 = Le 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in an Massage Cream (60 . Clears the skin 
; ; » <he a 
instant! (Above 3 articles may be used sepa- Night Cream (50c improved cold cream 
. , = ty 
rately or together. At all druggists’, 60c each. Fragrance (30c) ...... talc, exquisite odor 
ye -« whence 39% - , " . TEAR OFF NOW AND MaAII 
TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The cor- Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge © put in aaae es shopping r F 
“ r ping reminder 
rect shade is more important than color of — Lip Stick (25c) ...... makes lips beautiful fc-coro 
~ “* . ~ _ THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne A ( 
Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It estiaeiies A culls Ste ts ties detent) toe 1008 
“Honeymooning in Venice.”” What romance! to $1 Money gladly refunded if n wholly | Art Panel. Also please send five sample Ar ff 
The golden moonlit balcony! The blue lagoon ! satisfactory Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY | 
The swift-gliding gondolas! Such is the story Powder, DAY Cream (vanishing BLOOM 
revealed in the new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size Night Cream (an improved cold cream) and | Name 
28x74 inches. In beautiful colors. Sent for only Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the | 
10 This ‘is the most beautiful and expensive Art Pane y nm make manyinteresting beauty | 
panel we have ever offered Art store value 50c experiments with tl Address 
HONEYMOONID THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio | 
Pompeien Beeuty hn. Also Made in Canada © 1922, The PompeianCo, | City State 
ee - — = — = = § Nat e shad wde nies . below 
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Joted makers of fine linens and draperies 
make washing tests and find safe way 
tolaunder |e Oycwae 




































ODAY the cottons and linens used for 

dresses and blouses are made so sheer 
in quality, and in such delicate colors that 
they need nearly as careful laundering as 
silks. 

A harsh soap and rubbing would fade 
the colors and yellow or stain these ma- 
terials, just as they will affect the texture 
and shorten the life of draperies. 


Laundering these fine materials safely is 
as much of a problem to the manufacturers 
as to the housewife. For this reason 
McCutcheon’s Linen Store and the makers 
of Orinoka Draperies had laundering tests 
made. The letters below tell you what 
these tests showed and why both of these 
companies are enthusiastically recommend- 
ing Lux. 


Send today for our booklet of expert 
laundering advice—it is free. Lever 
Bros.Co., Dept. A-9, Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 11 

there were two more things covered with “It’s a strange thing t itch a huma 
sheets, waiting for the next day’s work creature come back to life and vet not be 
Towards sunset the sky cleared, fresh wit] I dor | 

—— real \pril blue, but the sea was still boilir I | mear (Gradua I 
We all came down here again to see what we that da t rl | ime stronge! 

; ould rhe schooner had broker er rl i I 

‘es is gone, but part of her b remained { t f ( 

\ | 





ihey ran back to the cove 


‘I’ve said that my uncle Jasper was a I'S terrible,’ my father said, ‘to see her 

reat man. It’s true; I’ve thought about like that. Her mind’s gone in gone 

/ it a good deal. There’s a kind of greatness I wonder where she came from, and if she’s 
that just puts everything else to one side any folks left.’ 

and goes about what it has to do. Maybe ‘For there was nothing to tell us that 





about 
Greatnes 


% : 
iOn t KNOW 


Jaspe rs 


there’s other kinds too; I 


none of the wreckage that my le Jasper 
that, but I do know about 


gathered up so carefully had so much as a 


like his seems to force even Nature yes, single letter on it. She had come in the 
| even Nature when it’s wild and turbu storm, and we thought if the storm had 
ent—to come under its will; maybe it’s taken her it would have been more merciful 
































lose to Nature somehow, and so knows how \t any rate, my father and mother thought 
to deal with it, knows how to make it bend that. We didn’t know what Jasper thought 
: » the master ] per i mighty 1n | “One day he said he is looking out to 
trength too. To t day I n't beli a at a schooner that was passing, and ther« 
ny other man could ha done it. Whe ‘ 1 hungry look in |} eve I'm not 
iid her on my bed his great muscles were iling this summer Johr 
trembling the way a runner’s tremble ‘None of us asked any questions. I know 
is lips were blue e wrote some letters and carried the OV 
‘***She’s dead!’ my 1 ther said.”’ to the mainland; and some men came here 
to see him and went away angry; but he 
3' i Jasp ‘ er Monuncus and ne 
breat \ N ns il s ] 
a ildn't ¢ eel 
B é t r 
) t | 
laspe i 
t i k ft a wit] 
B e Apr I er lap } 
t \ 
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PA eiriet 
t } 
er fixé I 
had 1 Bett 
] rd in 
: Limk il 
suuld understand; So we ed unt 
ind it was plain \ t Ss ove! 
enough that she un it isn’t long; ther 


1e girl 
her hands 


He 


derstood nothing ol 
our talk either. At 
last they came to the 


Jasper went to the 
and took 
irom 


away her face 





loor, my mother talked to her. I don’t 
elping her.” know what he said, just 
as you 
H' RI \ i frig 
Ja per He luted 
ther anno need er feet and pres 
n that cheerful tone ently she looked at him. 
omen use when \s he talked she looked 
they’re fussing ove - straight into his eyes; 
ck folks looked as though she 
Phe ot het und the girl sa ‘ But in 
ut at tl ’ if *twas a pict r fe minutes t ied out of her 
I mething te b] et something she face; she sighed, and we saw that she had 
couldn’t take her eyes f-om; but my unck forgotten us alla 
Jasper’s eyes ere on her face He did not ‘But my u le Ja per seeme¢ satisfied; 
move; for a long time uw st stood there and that was the be ning of it. From that 
lookit H ( ere b_ue, lil my father tin ne t himself to make her re lly 
but that day t K¢ ( ' Then he live I don’t kne any other iy tos it 
way, WV nto the woods yonder 
He didn’t e ba instil late 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, home of the 
College Inn, a 
world 









restaurant famous the 


over for its excellent cuisine 
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COLLEGE INN 
COOKED FOOD 


Tom a | 
orld -Famed | 
estaurant 


HE College Inn of the Hotel Sherman is internationally famous 
for its cuisine. For many years it has been the Chicago rendez- 
vous of those who know and appreciate fine cooking. 


College Inn chefs, masters of culinary art, make College Inn 
dishes creations par excellence. And now these unrivalled spe- 
cialties are available for use in every home. Even though you live 
a thousand miles from Chicago, you may now serve on your table the 
same delicious dishes that have made the College Inn world-famous. 


COLLEGE INN 
COOKED FOOD 


Ready to heat and eat 
TO SERVE IN THE HOME 


Think of being able to delight your family and friends with the pick 
College Inn menus. Chicken a la King, Spaghetti Italienne, Pea Soup St. Ger 
main—these and many other tempting dishes may served without the 
slightest bother, and at less cost than you could pre them yourself if you 
had our recipes. For two generous portior Chicken a la Creole 
cost only 60c. 

The ease with which College Inn Cooked Food may be 
to the 
twenty 


the 


ot 


now Dé 


pare 
) 
1 


instance, 


ol 
served makes it a boon 
Simply place an unopened can in boiling w ave for 
Then open and serve, piping hot, and you will have a dish 


housewife. 
minutes. 


identical in flavor and seasoning with those serve n the ¢ ge Inz r r 
by the same chefs in spotlessly clean kit 


Send for Trial Assortment 


Within a few months we expect to have College Inn Cooked Fo n sale in 
leading groceries and food specialty shops throughout the United Stat Unt 
then we are prepared to supply lov of good cooking direct. We do not ask y 
to send money in advance. Simply indicate on the coupon the num! f dishe 
desired, and pay the postman for them when they arrive, plus the small parcel 


post charge. Your money will be promptly refunded if you aren't entirel) 


College Inn Cooked Food its ideal for banquets, and 
luncheons, parties, week-ends, fishing, hunting and automo- 
bile trips, camping, cook’s day out, unexpected guests, country 
clubs and small restaurants. Eat it 
it is thoroughly cooked and is easily digestible 


dinners 


cold on warm days 


| _ ] 
To Dealers: 





Hotel Sherman Company 
Dept. B, Chicago, IIl. 


The Hotel Sherman g 
invites wrrespondence Please send me the dishes I | e indicated below I agr 
from retailers of the bet pay the postman for them when they arrive, plus postage Y 
in return, agree to refund my ney unless I am ple 


We intend that 
College Inn Cooked Food 


ter class satisfied 


70 Vegetable Soup 





Chicken a la King t $ 
shall eventually be sold Chicken a la Creole 60 Pea Soup St. Gert 
1 | Paprika Chicken 0 Puree Mongol Pea S 
only by retail stores. If . dl . > on , 
: Chicken Salad ) Cream of T« ito Souy 
you wish to be the first Sliced Beef a la D 50 Chicken Noodle ip 
to sell these specialties Paprika Veal Stew +5 Chicken Cre: Pp 
Welsh Rarebit 40 Spaghetti Ita ne 
your locality, do not - my d tng! . 
em bee Sinn . Sauce Creole 30 Candied Sweet Pota 
delay. Write us today for Cream of Asparagus thes 
complete information re Soup 20 Carrots Cre 
garding College Inn (No. 1 r ntaining two generou 
Cooked Food Bear in 
mind that it is practically Name 


without competition. 


Address 


Grocer’s Name 











MENNEN 
KORA- 
KONA 
SOOTHING 


HEALING 
POWDER 








Needed by 
Every Baby 


Here are two powders essential 


to the health and 
your Baby. 

You, of course, know Mennen 
Borated Talcum. It has been 
endorsed and insisted upon by 
three generations of mothers, 
nurses and doctors, because It 1s 
pure, has a correctly balanced | | 
formula and more adhesive | 
than ordinary talc. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 
It is a combination of healing 
and 1 


comfort of 





iS 


protective agents and 1S 
wonderfully efficient for prickly 
heat, chafing and baby rashes. 


It places on inflamed flesh a vel 


vety film of cooling, soothing | 
powder, which clings for a long | 
time, protecting while it heals. 

Have you sent for Aunt Belle’s Baby 
300k? It is a substantial book, 


stiff covers, and contains all you nee 

to know about babies. It will help you 
every to keep Baby healthy 
happy. It costs only 25 cents 
in Canada). In de luxe binding— $1.50. 


day and 


_ 
(35 


cents 


THe Mennen Company 


331 Central Avenue 
Newarn, AJ. USA. 


rH! LIMITED 


MENNEN COMPANY, 
Montreal, Quebec 
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For coming alive it surely was. Of cours« 
she had had no reason for talking, not know 
ing our speech; that alone her apart 
Irom us. 

“*T don’t wonder she looks like that,’ my 
mother said. ‘I guess if I had been lashed to 
that mast for more than two days, knowing 


set 


whoever was with me had been washed 
away, and feeling the ship going to pie es 
bit by bit and the spray eating up at me, I’d 


be looking worse than she does. 
‘For she wasn’t much more than a shadow. 
She never was tall, and I doubt if she’d ever 


been anything but slin but there’s a differ 
ence between a woman’s natural slenderness 
and that brittle look there was about her. 


Dark hair she had, black; an 
eyes that seemed to be all 
pupil. Have you ever seen a 
cat’s eyes when the color’s all 
crowded out? Remember how 
itseems to be seeing more 
than you see? Maybe it does, 
too; I don’t know. That’s the 
way her eyes looked. More 
than once I turned my head 
quickly to see what it was she 
saw, and shivered. She wasn’t 
beautiful, those days; not to 
me. I think I was a little 
afraid of her, she was so dif- 
ferent.”’ 


great black 


“T DON’T know what she 

looked like to my uncle 
Jasper; but child though I 
was I realized he was thinking 
about her all the time. For al 
though she was docile enough 
while she was so sit k. as soon 
as she got stronger my mother 
could scarcely get her to eat 
anything at all. She would 
take a bite orso, and then 
she’d go off in one of her 
dreams, or else a terrible look would come 
into her eyes, though she were seeing 
things we couldn’t see. But Jasper would 
take his place beside her and talk to her. 
He’d just coax and persuade her, saying the 
same simple words over and over; and he 
wouldn’t leave off until she had eaten. He 
did that day after day; he never got out of 
patience. 

“She had a way of going out of doors and 
staring at the sea; my uncle Jasper wi 
never far away. For a time he’d let her 
look; then he’d go up to her and point to a 

hite cloud, to the stars, if ’twas night, 
or maybe to the way the sun danced on the 


as 


iS 


ol 


ater, and talk. He would do that until 
the trange look was gone from her ey 
[eve day he’d bring her thin 
ebl little shells, flowers, ev ( 
from the pine tree ind unfoldi leave 
ind always he’d say the nan of t 

nd over. 

‘It was a long time—or so it seemed to 
me—before she understood; I think it wasn’t 


until the day he brought her the first wild 
He put it into her hand, and her lip 
parted. 

*** Rose,’ 


rose. 


and over, 


he said over 

rose. That’s a rose.’”’ 

“CHE turned her eyes up to him and back 
to the flower. ‘Rosa!’ she whispered; 

then her cheek flushed a little, and she spoke 

louder: ‘Rosa! Rosa!’ 

“Tt was the first time we’d felt real sure 
he understood anything. I heard my mother 
gasp; into her eves Mi) uncle 
Jasper drew a deep breath, and walked 
away. 

“At supper that night he began to teach 
her other words. He’d hand her something 


tears Came 


and say the name of it. ‘Bread,’ he’d say, 
‘this is bread.’ And he’d do it with each 
thing, over and over and over 

“At first she didn’t seem to notice what 
he was doing; but after a few days ‘twas 
different. I don’t believe any woman could 


have held out against him forever, and him 
trving so hard. 
I saw a 


trving to 


, over to the mainland, 
f Winter, it was, and 
the deer had lamed itself and was hungry. 
I never forgot how still that man would keep, 
how quiet he talked, holding out the 


man once 


tame a deer. 


hay 








and waiting. The deer would watch him, its 
eyes so big, with a wild look in them som« 

times. It couldn’t run away, but it would 
shrink back, look at him and listen, till its 


hunger got stronger than its fears. After a 
while it got so tame he could handle it; it 
used to follow him around. 

‘So it was with the girl. My uncle would 


hold whatever ’twas he had in front of her, 
and say the name of it until she took notice; 
after a while he’d draw her attention to 
him, and for a minute or so she’d look at him 
like as if she was wondering whether he was 
meaning to be kind or not 


say the word for him, al d youd set he 


Sometimes she’d 
mighty pleased; then her soul or her mir 
would take fright again, and she’d be off 
wherever ’twas she lived with 
that terrible fear of hers. 
Sometimes a little quiver 
would pass over her face that 
was almost a smile.” 


” NE time he had to go 
over to the mainland 


fora night. My father and I 
went down to the cove with 
him, and the women stood 
back in the pasture, looking 
on. The girl gave a cry when 
she saw Jasper getting into 
the boat, and he turned and 
waved to her. While he was 
gone she fell into one of her 
brooding spells, and nothing 
we could do got her out of it. 
When he came home he 
brought me a poetry book; | 
guess I did my share of shout 
ing, but she didn’t seem to 
hear us. We found her sitting 
on the ground, with her hands 
in her lap, looking out over 
the water. It wasn’t until he 
touched her shoulder that she 
The look on her face reminded m« 
of the way the sun comes through a bank of 
clouds; she put her hands out towards him. 
‘Jasper!’ she said; you see, she had learned 
his name from hearing us call it. 

“He was standing mighty still; my mother 
took hold of my hand. 

“* Jasper!’ she said again in a sort of whis- 
per. Then it was that we heard her laugh 
for the first time, a soft kind of rippling 
laugh that came from far down in her throat. 

‘“*He took her two hands in his. ‘Yes, 
Jasper,’ said he. ‘I am Jasper. Who are 


got up 


you? 

‘She understood; she touched him with 
the tips of her fingers, touched herself th 
ame way. ‘Jasper! Leenda!’ she said, h« 
ice all rosy and her eyes bright. ‘ Jaspet 
Leenda 

She’ telling ner name my mother 
yut. ‘Linda! Her name’s Linda 
fb girl gave my mother a look that 
was all shining, and nodded. ‘Lee 

Leenda,’ she laughed 
“But my uncle Jasper shook his head 


“No; not Linda, but Linden!’ he said. And 
tapping his breast he said to the girl, ‘I am 
Jasper!’ And pointing to her, ‘Linden—you 
are Linden.’ 

“Tt seemed to me that beauty came to her 
that minute, though I suppose it was just 
that my childish eyes hadn’t noticed it be 
fore. She wasn’t quite so thin as she had 
heen anyway; and that moment her face 
flamed red, and she looked as alive and 
flashing as a gypsy. 

“That night after supper when we wer 
all sitting out of doors and watching the 
sunset my uncle Jasper said: ‘There was 
a linden tree in mother’s garden, John; you 


remember? She used to sit there and sew 
while we played around.’ 
““*Ves, I remember,’ my father said, and 


went on with his whittling. 

‘““My uncle’s eyes were on the girl, and 
though it didn’t come to me then, I know 
now that he was seeing another linden with 
children playing around. 

“ After that day Linden smiled more often 
and began to pick up our talk. It wasn’t 
long before she could say what she wanted to. 
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The Dance 
of the 
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HE river Menam, Mother of 
Waters, flows placidly through 
Bangkok, “ Venice of the East.” 
The Sacred Lotus nods to the 
soft breeze. In the shadow of 
the Royal Temple, Wat Prakow, 
where sits the Great J ade 
Buddha, Lakhon Girls with gold 
tipped fingers tread the mazes « f 
the Nautch From the 
vales and glades of storied Siam, 
flower forth t 
enrich Vantine’s Oriental Nov 
elty bouquet delight, Jafleur. A 
halo of abiding floralcy, a whis 
old Oriental 


always round th 


"CJ i 
afteur 
| EXTRACT 


| 


Dance. 


rare notes come 


per of legends 


1 
hovers 


wearer 





Jafleur Toilet Water [4 Oz.] $2.50 

Jafleur Powder, in Crystal 

Jar with lamb’s wool puff $1.50 

Jafleur Tal - « 25c the Can 
Jafleur Cold Cream $1.00 
Jafleur \ hing Cr $1.00 


\t Drug Stores,Gift Shops 
and Departments that fea- 


ture the newest in Oriental 

Scents; or, if unobtainable 

it your dealer's, send us 
na ind the price 








The Buddha of Perfumes 
es I. City 


66 Hunters Point Avenue, 
New York 
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’s, send us 
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“T’'se in town, 


AUNT JEMIMA Says: 



















Honey!"’ 


Pancakes is good fo’ 
chillern--dependin on 
de pancakes an’ how 
Paha ‘ 





If you make pancakes as explained 
below you need never worry a 
particle about their being good 
for children. 


The pancakes, of course, must 
be light and fluffy and tender. 


Make them of Aunt Jemima Pan 
cake Flour and they wi// be al 
ways, for you need add nothing to 
this four but water (or milk); it 
is ready-mixed with the finest of 
ingredients exactly proportioned 
to insure perfect pancakes every 
time. To avoid smoke, bake them 
on an aluminum griddle which 
doesn’t have to be greased. 

Aunt Jemima Pancakes, pipin’ 
hot, with some jell, 
top that’s a . 


or honey on 
breakfast chil 
dren, not simply because it makes 
them eat heartily but because it 
warms them and gives their litth 


bodies abundant nourishment. 


fi rr 


Start tomorrow morning. And 
manage, if you can, to have addy 


in on it. At least he 
should see the sparkle 
in Sonny’s eyes when 
the treat is set before 
him. At least that, 
even if he can’t wait 
to see The 
Boy, all 
smiles, trot y 


off to school. i 






“ 


H to get 
Jemima Rag Dells. 


Aunt 


See top of package 


f f 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


‘*T remember I used to make a great game 
of it, teaching her new words. She’d laugh 
vith me when I laughed at her mistakes. 
Only, sometimes, when she’d been laughing, 
she’d stop all of a sudden, and her eyes 
vould that seeing things 
beyond until I’d shake her and call to her. 
rhen perhaps she’d kiss me; or, more likely, 
she’d be quiet all the rest of the day. 


take on look of 


‘It must have been about then that | 
began to love he cs you know how a boy 
will. She took notice of me, played with 
ne. She used to let me lean up against 
her; sometimes she'd put her arm around 
I Then I'd loo! at n uncle Jasper, and 

ipp De iuse I could touch her and he 
int | e never did I was jealon 


vatch for that—never, until that 
night we found her looking at the light. 

“T haven’t said—have I?—that all the 
time she was coming alive she fell back into 
her darkness now and again. She did; when- 
ever there was a storm, by night or by 
day, her poor mind seemed to go wandering. 
Everything but fear was crowded out. Some- 
times she would huddle down on the floor, 
with her arms over her head, and Jasper 
would sit near by and occasionally say her 
name—the name he’d given her. Or if he 
didn’t get there quick enough or the storm 
came in the night, she would steal away and 
hide. You wouldn’t think there’d be many 
places on this island where a person could 
hide, but there are—« lefts in the rocks, « lose 
under the hemlocks. She’d find a place, and 
often it would be hours before he’d find her 
and bring her bac k. 

“*Poor soul, poor soul,’ my mother said 
one time; and uncle Jasper answered her. 

“*She’s got to find something stronger 
than her fear,’ said he.”’ 


enough to 


. b he N one evening just after the light 
was lit and the sun had set in a bank 
of cloud, my father and Jasper vent down to 


the cove to draw the rowboat farther up on 
the sand; my mother and I] 
along with the men because I didn’t want 
to be left alone. When we came bat k Linden 
vas standing out here on the cliff; but this 
time she was looking up at the light, in 
stead of into the darkness that was settling 
down on the sea. There was a terribl 
wild, reproaching, I thought 
“Jasper went up to her ‘Linden,’ he 
he said, quiet! . ‘Linden!’ She still stared 
up at the light He took her two hands, and 


went 


was busy, 


lool 


in her eyes 


held them against his breast ‘Linden 
Linden!’ 
“Slowly she looke 1 at hin Then she 
iddered and ( t ay But 
‘ uldr id pre ( ea great 
The { ( ( 
ersta 
é 
| nden,’ Jasper In his juliet 
It ‘ 1 and me.’ 
‘It seemed a long time that she looked 
into his face; the light was there for him and 
for her. but not for those she had lost. But 


he was so big and so quiet; and he had her 
hands held fast 

“My father took me with him into the 
house. The first drops of rain were falling. 
I looked out of the window at them and 
wondered why they didn’t come in; but he 
just stood there with his arm around her 
and let her lean against him and cry. I don’t 
believe he thought about the rain at all.” 


— HERI vas a different look on his face 

after that day; and her manner towards 
him was even gentler and more timid than 
it was to the rest of us. But how she blos 
somed out! There are birds over there on 
the mainland that flash red and black when 


they fly; I never see one without thinking 
of Linden. That was what she was, red and 
black —black hair and eyes still blacker, and 


her lips like flames. It was only when storms 
came that her brightness left her, and she 
fell back again into that dreadful fear. When 
she was like that I was even more afraid 
than I had always been. Yes, fear is a con- 
tagious thing. 

‘“But other times she was beautiful; 
maybe she was beautiful always; | 


and 
don’t 


know. And so kind to me. I remember on¢ 
day when I was very tired; we had walk« 

across the island, and my leg troubled m« 

She took me on her lap and sang me a littl 
song with foreign words, sang in a low voic 
that sounded like summer wind in the trees 
and made me sleepy. My uncle Jasper came 


up and looked at us; she smiled at him 
and rested her cheek against my hair. He 
watched us a minute; then he walked 


away. . . . I didn’t understand; | 
thought he was angry at her, and I touched 
her « heek.”’ 


‘S? THE summer wore on. Whenever 
wJ there was a cloud ora wind 1 incle 
Jasper vould be here near, talking ) 
herand watching lest she run off with her fear. 
Sometimes he could keep her thoughts away 
from it by saying poetry, or just by talking 
of anything at all; when things were very 
bad he’d sit near her and say her name, 
quiet like, when she trembled. That seemed 
to steady her about as well as anything. 

“October came, and the wind was colder, 
the sea rougher at times, and other days 
lying surly and brooding, as if it knew winter 
was on the way. One day Linden was help- 
ing me build a house of sand down by the 
cove; I saw my uncle Jasper coming, but I 
think she did not know he was there until 
he had dropped a cloak on her shoulders. 
She got to her feet. I guess it was because 
they were so quiet that I looked up. | 
couldn’t see Linden’s face, but his was very 
white behind his beard, and his eyes looked 
burning and dark. 

“*What are you looking at Linden that 


somew nt A 


way for?’ I asked. I was jealous of her, you 
sce. 

‘He didn’t say a word, but turred a 
walked off. She took a ste p or two aiter hi 
but when I called to her she came back. Her 
face was white too. I didn’t understand 


then, but I think I do now. 

‘There came a day when Jasper took me 
over to the mainland with him. We sav 
doctor, who agreed with my uncle that my 
gone tw 


We wert 


lame ne ss could be cure d. 


nights. I was mighty happy on th Lu) 
back, though the sea was rough and there 
vas a cold wind blowing. We found Linde1 
pale and restless, the way she always was 
when a storm was brewing; she went to her 


room before supper and shut tl 


a Cr WAS while my mother was Clearl the 
table that we first knew anything 

wrong with her. Suddenly she “b nt 

took hold of a hair she was bitin ner 

seemed to be holding her breat 

‘My uncle jumped t er Ell V\ 

e matt ‘ 

‘Bu I 

: he 1) 

‘Bu , 
te ht : I 
aying und he 

They vent to 
room and presently came out agai 

‘There’s no time to lose J 
Jasper. ‘‘ You've got to get hera 
mainland before this storm comes up. I] 
tend the light while you’re gone. You and 
Linden get her ready, and I'll see to th 
boat.’ 

“He crossed over and knocked on Lin 
den’s door; when there was no answer he 
opened it. The room was empty. I saw him 
put his shoulders back and take a breath; 
I knew she had run away to le herself 
with her fear. A gust of wind bl the door 
shut But my father never not | 
uncle Jaspe r said not a word « ept to 


him on to hurry. 


“T remember to this day how the end of 
the blanket beat in the wind as my father 
carried my mother down to the cov I 
watched them make a soft bed in the boat 
and lay her down, watched the boat ma 


off. The sea was bad by that time, lashing 
itself and moaning; the sky was darkenir 

Child though I was, I knew a stor 
greater than most was on its way; I whin 

pered something about my father and mother 
being out in it 


too. 
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A Label 


you can trust 


OR more than twenty 

years the familiar red 
and white Carnation label 
has been the symbol of 
pure, rich milk ‘‘From 
Contented Cows’’; pure 
milk, evaporated to the 
consistency of cream and 
sterilized. When you buy 
milk under that label you 
are sure of its absolute 
purity and of its uniform 
quality. Look for the red 
and white label. It is a 
label you can trust. Our 
Cook Book, containing 
100 tested recipes, gladly 
sent at your request. 

CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co. 


940 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1040 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


Milk 


**From Contented Cows’’ 








Scalloped Potatoes—1 tbs salt, 4 7 
oOtat l water | 
W 
nN 
I $ six 
Spice Cakes—2 eggs, 1 cur r. 1 cup © 
lass i Cat t Milk 
1 q 
l 
‘ 1 
nm ( 
‘ “ Mix j 
x 
I 
k 
x ( 


The Carnation Cook Book contains more than 
100 tested, economical recipes You will find 
many helpful suggestions in it It will be sent 


free at your request 
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Ifshe = oy" 


were your child— 


would you let strangers feed her? 


Cy COURSE NOT! You would 
select her food yourself—for you 
know how much depends on proper 
food for the growing years. 


When ordering just “oats” or “oatmeal” 
are you not depending upon strangers? 
“H-O (Hornby’s Oats)” is an old and trusted 
friend—the only oats especially prepared for 
the food needs of children. 


Steam-cooking under high pressure breaks 
down the starch-cells and dextrinizes the 
starch, thus making H-O digestible and 
nourishing—that’s why H-O is different from 


] + 
ordinary-priced oats 


Slow toasting in the old-fashioned way overt 
{Iso Makers of val fires gives that delicious H-O flavor 
FORCE Wheat Flakes and 


PRESTO Self-Rising Flour H-O is light and creamy, each flake by it- 


self, and never cooks up sticky and pasty 


Every home can afford H-O. Health is 


cheap at any price. 





Hornby 


Oats 





fy ? D fie 
J [Cari Ul ( / r ~ Lan loas ted 


for FLAVOR 
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Continued from Page S89) 


“Uncle Jasper took me by the hand as we 
went back to the house. ‘There’s something 
else in the boat there with your father and 
mother, Johnny,’ said he. ‘You'll know 
about it when you get to be a man; it comes 
to men and women, and it’s bigger than any 
storm. Don’t you forget that, sonny !’ 

“a puzzled over it quite a while. 

“He bade me stay in the house while he 
went to find Linden; he didn’t come back 
at dinnertime, and at last, when the wind 
was shaking the lighthouse, I was too scared 
to stay by myself any longer and went out, 
thinking it wouldn’t be so bad if I could be 
near him. But he wasn’t anywhere to be 
eel and I was battered ibout 
| the wind and getting mor 
panicky every minute; I began 
to think he must have fallen over 
the cliff or something. I don’t 
know what crazy notion made me 
drop my crutch and 
creep out to the 
edge; I wanted to 
look over. 

“Well, I guess it’s 

true that God looks 
after children and 5 
fools; I was both. 
The tide was out, and there was a thick 
mass of seaweed where I fell; I wasn’t much 
hurt except for bruises and being good and 
scared. 

“It was when the tide turned towards 
dusk that I knew what was coming. It was 
cold; I watched the water coming in, foot 
by foot, and sometimes in great leaps so the 
spray licked up at me from between th« 
rocks. The wind beat my voice back to me. 
I knew well enough what that storm would 
do to the tide. I remember saying a prayer, 
the one my mother had me say every night, 


I 


and telling God I didn’t ‘want to be 
drownded.’”’ 


“FEIXHEN something made me look up, 

and I saw uncle Jasper’s face above 
me. Ihave wondered since then whether h« 
thought my cries were Linden’s, wondered 
just how he felt when he saw it was only 
me. But he didn’t wait. He told me to 
move over a little; then he dropped. 

“You know what those rocks are like 
down there. Some almost flat where they 
slope to the water, and covered with long 
grass, and slippery; some cut in deep fis 
sures where the water lies when the tide’s 
out, and boils when it’s high. It was no more 
than an eight-foot drop to where I was, but 
the grass was all wet by that time. He tried 
to steady himself when he landed, but his 


toot lipped He went into one ¢ those 
narrow cracks. I laugh I hi 
there in the water ‘ 

“When he got hit 
half tort i i a 1 | 

We've got to make it, J 

“T don’t know what it must ha 
to get up, to lift me until I could reach the 
rocks o r rhe ad , to steady me until | 
safely there It was only by the 


muscles of his great arms that he 
himself; not every man could ha 1¢ 
that. He was breathing hard, his face drip 
ping with sweat; there was blood on his 
foot coming through the torn shoe, and I 
shall never forget how his leg looked, 
twisted so.” 





7: SUPPOSE it wasn’t much after four 
o’clock, but the days are short in No 
vember. Suddenly Jasper looked up. The 
light! I guess we both thought of it at the 
same moment Che lighthouse was only just 
across the island there, but for all of us it 
might as well have been miles away. I had 
found my crutch, to be sure; but I had never 
been up those narrow winding stairs except 
in my father’s arms, and if I. could have 
climbed them the light would have been 
above my reach. 

“*We’ve got to make it, Johnny,’ my unck 
said, as he had said down below there. 

“It was getting darker every minute. He 
dragged himself littl by little towards the 
lighthouse; I couldn’t do anything but cry 
and shake. Sometimes he would drop for 
ward on his face. Once he stayed that way 


so long that I shook him, whimpering. Oh, 


made it, torn and broken as he wa 
alive. 


cliff near where I had gone over, she wa 
Just a black figur 











1e Was a strong man; but no man could have 
no man 


‘He sat and took off his shirt, tore it into 
strips and began to bind them round his 
2 I saw him stop and look off 
‘Linden! Standing at the edge of the 


e there against the dar} 
ne her hair was blowing out, and tl 
ind beat at her dre ill it flapped like 
great black wing of something caught a 
trying to get free. Her arm she would 
stretch them up, then bring them down upo1 
I le I 
Dut she paid I I I I 
haps my voice dian t rea 


in the wind; perhaps she was 
just wild crazy there with her 
fear. There was that feeling in 
the air as though it 
was going to burst 
to pik es any min 
ute; you know how 
it is just before a 
storm breaks. 

“Twice I fell be 
fore I got to her. 
‘Linden, Linden!’ I cried out, tugging at her 
dress. ‘Linden, he’s there Jasper. He’s 
hurt, Linden. His leg’s broke. He can’t get 
to the light.’” 


UST for a second the wind seemed to 
2 stop, as if the storm was holding its 
breath. I felt her hands on me; I knew my 
words had got through to her. She let me 
draw her with me through the dark, even 
held me up when I slipped. 


- I Ie Was spray led on ] is lace WV hen vw 
got there; not even the t er | 
rantic with her fear had stoppe im fro 

aking another effort to reach the light I 
on’t know whether he knew anyt 
not. He didn’t move. She dropped to thi 

( und beside I im 

‘*He’s hurt, Linden. He’s hurt. He can’t 
get to the light, I kept aving to her 

Jase ol dear love I hea ner 

L\ on ent d n till n 1 i 

I don’t know hat pa ent 1 
to her in that tact. She got to |] 


il he i on It ill dar} here ¢ 
ere 
“Three ml tes live hitec I t 
Le I lo g it i N ly ( le | 1 eT 
¢ IM in to <« hin sé I n 
( (And ( the tl I 
é e light 
My G ( I 
Lind I 
I M 
4 é I 
I it x el 
I his feet . I l i over he 
Somehow sh«¢ im into the 
r \ ] utter | le in tne ll | ound 
ike a rt. 


‘It was so strange to hear her laugh. 
She went to the window, made the shutter 
fast, and closed it. Then she went to all the 
windows and did the same thing; every time 
she’d open one the storm battered and blew 
in at her as though it was maddened be 
cause her soul had got beyond its reach. 

‘““When at last she fastened the door we 
had come in by, she turned and leaned 
against it, and looked at my unck Jasper 
Her cheeks were like flame and her lip 
her hair was drenched, and her wet clothes 
clung to her. Her head was bent back, her 
lips parted—and she looked at him. Then 
she went over to him. 

‘‘No, there was no more cage of fear for 
Linden after that night She never wa 
afraid any more. 

““Afterwards? Oh, they went to sea 
ves. They would; the sea keeps its own, as 
I’ve told you. They’ve lived ashore for many 
a year now, though; and there’s a linden 
tree in the ir garden, vhere the children sit 
with them when they come home for a visit 
I sit there myself sometimes, when I go over 
to the mainland.” 
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-EHN & FINK, Inc. 


13 Greenwich Street, New York 





What pretty teeth— 
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yet she has “Acid-Mouth” 


Until she made a simple test, she 
thought that all was well with her 
pretty white teeth. 


Tooth decay starts unfelt and un- 
seen. Teeth that seem sound and 
look white and pretty as you 
glance in the mirror may be in the 
early stages of decay, victims of that 
tireless enemy of healthy teeth 


‘*Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Dental scientists tell us that ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth” is a cause of rapid tooth 
decay. Nineteen out of twenty per- 























\sk your Druggist for the Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
t cleans every part of every tooth 


nadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


sons are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Are you one of the nineteen, or the 
one in twenty that is free from ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth’’? A simple test in your own 
home will tell you at once. We will 
send you the materials to make 
the test. If you find you have “‘Acid- 
Mouth,”’ start using Pebeco Tooth 
Paste at once. Pebeco is the scientific 
dentifrice that counteracts ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth.’’ Makes the teeth white and 
sound, keeps the gums strong, and 
the mouth cool, sweet, and refreshed. 









































































How to tell if you have 


* Acid- Mouth”’ 


First, send for Litmus Test Papers 
and big trial tube of Pebeco 


Then moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper 
m your tongue. If it turns pink, that in 
dicates an acid condition in your mouth 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and mak 
another test. The paper will not chang 
color, thus demonstrating how Pebec« 
helps to counteract “‘Acid-Mouth.” 

Fill in the coupon now, enclose ten 
‘ents and mail to us at once. The Litmu 
Test Papers and big trial tube of Pebe« 


will be sent you immediately 









LEHN & FINK, INC 


635 Greenwich Street 


New York 





Enclosed find 10 cents, for which pleas 
send me your Litmus Test Papers and large 
trial tube of Pebec 






Name 





Street and } 


City or Town 
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Before and After 


These two pictures of 
the same dining room, 
before and after relight- 
ing, show how good 
lighting adds to cheer 
and enjoyment. 
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NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS 


Flood the ‘Table 


with Light 


What makes a meal enjoyable? 
Healthy appetite! Appetizing food! 
A smiling mood! And everyone 
at his mental best! 


Good lighting is a wonderful tonic 
to both food and mood. Properly 
used, it throws a cheerful, vivid 
beam down upon the table. It 
brings out the rich browns, greens 
and yellows of thefoodand the spar- 
kle of silver on snow-white cloth. 


More softly it illuminates the 
diners’ faces, putting a glow into 
cheeks curved with laughter, deal- 
ing gently with complexions, and 
adding a touch of mystery to the 
most familiar countenance. 


Many, if not most, dining rooms 
are poorly lighted, due no doubt 
to lack of thought. They can be 


well lighted by using a fixture that 
throws most of the light down- 
ward. Light the table top brightly 
—do not be afraid to pour the light 
down freely. Adjust the height 
of the fixture so that the circle of 
bright light spreads but little wider 
than the table’s edge. 


Leave the diners’ faces in some- 
what softer light, and permit only 
enough light to pass to the ceiling 
and walls to keep the room cheer- 
ful. Then you'll have good lighting! 


In another column some specific 
suggestions are given. A book for 
lighting all the rooms of the house 
will be sent on request. National 
Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company, 315 Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give a complete lighting service. 
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One Recipe for 
Dining Room Lighting 


If your dining room fixture is like Fig. 1, it should have 
4o-watt all-frosted Mazpa lamps, protected by glass, 
silk or parchment shades. If like 
S47| Fig. 2, use so-watt White Mazpa 
lamps in dense, long glass shades. 
Where a glass dome fixture is used, or 
Fig. 1 where one with large fabric or parch- 
ment shade (Fig. 3) is used, the fixture 
should be raised or lowered until the 
direct light extends just past the table 
edge. Use 75-watt White Mazpa 
Fig. 2 lamps if bottom of fixture is open, or 150 
watt clear Mazpa C lamps if bottom 
of fixture is covered with dense glass 
plate. Decorative or bracket lamps should 
have 25-watt round, all-frosted Mazpa 


lamps, shaded or shielded. 
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O Young Lochinvar! 


(Continued from Page 74 


“Oh, I guess not,” said the stranger 
quietly. ‘Some things are too big for two 
covers to hold.”’ 

“What?” demanded Pen aggressively. 

“Why,” he said gently, “‘they’re almost 
too big to talk about. But just little words 
look pretty dinky if you put them alongside 
of the stars, or the wind, or thirty miles on a 
good horse right into the sunset.”’ 


‘You can find any of them in books,”’ Pen 
asserted with passionate conviction. “I’m 
going to write them myself, so I know. Any 


author knows.” 
“Can you now? Well, you’re a long sight 
luckier than I am 


But one of your poet 


a real select one too put it aw | 
better than I can. Sing Riding’s a Joy for 
me; I ride. That’s how I feel about it. He’s 


a lot too complicated for me most of the 
time, but even if I was ‘seven years old and 
awfully stupid’ I think I’d catch that.” 


EN accepted the thrust in the gallant 

spirit in which it was offered. Here was 
an adversary worthy of her mettle, one who 
employed her own weapons, and right skill 
fully too; so she made surrender with grave 
dignity. “I s'pose you’re right. It seems 
awfully clear, doesn’t it? And I don’t always 
understand him myself, but I just love him.”’ 

The stranger surveyed the small, glowing 
face approvingly. ‘I expect he was the right 
kind of a man,”’ he said, ‘‘only he was bettin’ 
on our havin’ more brains than the average 
human being carries concealed about his 
person. I’d have liked him first-rate for a 
friend, though.” 

““He’d have been a splendid friend,” 
agreed Pen eagerly. ‘But you have one, 
haven't you? The one’’—she hesitated, and 
then brought it out bravely, an atonement 
for that horrid, horrid remark about Peg 
and The Light Brigade 
for culture.” 

“T wasn’t quite straight about that,”’ said 
the stranger, and his voice sounded as though 
it hurt him. “It—it wasn’t exactly a friend.” 
He sat staring ahead of him, tense with the 
struggle, the reticence of years and the si- 
lence of the plains warring against his loneli- 
ness and the hungry desire for the sympathy 
that lay in the big gray eyes. “It 
girl,’ he said slowly. “I came 
back to Spokette.”’ 

Pen, at this statement, 
breath in suspense. Would he 

The man started to 
rise, shaking his great 
shoulders. ‘‘I guess a9 
I’m talkin’ too much,” 
he said simply. 

“Oh, no,” 
Pen, and 
tears in her voice 
“Oh please wait I’n 
» dreadfully inter 
sted. That girl—why 
was she so strong on 
culture?” 

**Sure this isn’t tirin’ 
you?” he asked, and 
Pen’s fervent ‘‘No!” 
loosed all the years of 
silence. 


gy 
‘‘who was so strong 


it was a 
to take her 


fairly held her 
would he 


be gged 


were 


t 


“CHE’S not like me,” 

he explained with 3 
shy pride. “*She’s always been crazy 
about books and things ever since 


she was a little thing no biggerthan AAs 


you, with two ropes of hair down 
to her knees and the best seat in a 
saddle of any girl west of the Mis 
sissippi. She’s not much on size 
even now, I guess’’—for the first 
time Pen heard him laugh, a ghost 
ofa laugh, startling in its softness 
“but she’s got grit enough for any 
three ordinary women. Do you know what 
that little thing did? She’s my pal’s sister, 
and all of us boys used to make a good deal 
of fun of her for a while. But I never did 
think she was so blamed funny; she was too 
dead in earnest, and too’’—again the painful 
red, but the voice went on steadily—‘“‘ too 
fine. Well, she got all the learnin’ that she 
could in Spokette, and then she cut away 
from there; she went East to college. Then 
I began to find out.”’ 


“You 






The quiet voice stopped, and Pen stirred a 
little. ‘‘To find out?” 

‘How much I missed her,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘I worked it out right then. If 


what they called culture meant such a heap 


to her, then it must be all right. So I started 
in for culture. It wasn’t s lame easy 
either.”’ The smile flashed across his reml 
niscent face. “‘ Milton isn’t extra popular out 
in Spokette. It took me just about two 


weeks to teach the fellows on the ranch that 
the pursuit of learnin’ wasn’t the funniest 
thing ever invented by man. The first time 
they found me and 

nearly burst. But I explained to then 


isn’t tryin’ to be humorous.” TI 


I nnyson together they 
| that I 
an ominou eetness in his tone that caused 
Pen to shudder I got ’em trained so that 
before I left I could read ’em pages and 
pages out of Dante’s Inferno without their 
cracking a smile. Why, I used to recite my 
French verbs to them before I went to bed.”’ 

Pen struggled fearfully against an over- 
whelming desire to laugh, and then gave in 
with a despairing gurgle. Peal after peal 
echoed through the trees, and the man 
smiled, gravely too. 


“T I’M sorry,” she managed to articulate 
finally. “But I can’t help it. It was 
so funny.” 

“It was some funny,” agreed the stranger. 
“*T could see it mys¢ \f 
for them.”’ 

*“Wh-what happened to the girl?” 

‘I don’t know,” replied the man, and his 
face was hard. 

Pen stared at him in blank amazement 
don’t know?” 

“That's what I've come to find out. She 
she didn’t come back to Spoke tt I guess it 
seemed awfully rough to her out there, and 
at first it seemed all wrong to take her back 
But for a while it seemed as though she sort 
ol cared ior me. 


But it wasn’t funny 





So I thought I'd find out 
We couldn't get a hold of her address; she 
just said that she stayin’ with some 
friends in the East, but her letters were post 
marked from here.’ 
**From here?” asked Pen incredu 
“Yes. Sol said I'd come and g 
It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, from the way he said it 
“Oh!” cried Pen joyously 
it'll be easy to find her 


Was 


“Why, then, 


This is just a littl 


bit of a place—only a few country houses 
you know. Think if it 
had been the city ‘ 
7; “T guess I'd have 
found her,” said the 
Stra per < etl 
Q)niv | I i 1 oO 
take at 
I ‘ 
) ] ( 
i iT 
I er to me 
1 The patheti 
1 ty in hi VOICce 
hurt, but he had been 
honest with her and 
she would be honest 
= with him. That, any 


way, Was larr. 


"ot cee 
said truthfully 
“What do you think?” 

‘Just at first,’ re 


plied the man slowly, 


‘it seemed as though 
it was a rotten thing 
to do But I learned 
more things than just 
books while she 
East in college.” 

‘But books > murmured Pen 

‘‘T learnt that there was another thing too 
big for two covers to hold.”’ 

‘““What?’’ demanded Pen, conquer d but 
still a bit defiant 

“It’s love,”’ said the stranger. And happy 
little Pen felt in her heart a spasm of envy 
for the girl who could make the big man say 
just a little word like that 


Was 


(Continued on Page Y t) 

















Save 224 Steps 
on Apple Pie Alone! 


by using a 


NAPAN EE 
ow KITCHENET 


| The average woman takes 260 steps in the 
| average kitchen to make an apple pie! Yet 
the same cook can make the same pie in the 
| same kitchen with only 36 steps if she uses 
a Napanee Kitchenet. 
224 steps saved by the Napanee on apple 


| ple alone! Unless they are saved these steps 


are an appalling waste of energy ! 


Save on Every Dish 
—_—" 


| plished on nearly every dish prepared wit! 


astounding Savings are accom 


the Napanee s aid I he Savings eac h day on 
meal seem almost if 
But scientific 
proven these facts 

The Efficiency 
Harrington I merson, and leading Domestic 
Scientists have found by extended scientific 
tests just how many steps are taken in the 
average kitchen to get three simple meals 
every day. They discovered how muc h time 
and how many steps are taken to prepare all 
the usual American dishes in the average 
kitchen. 


75 Steps Saved Out of 100 


In these tests stop watches and pedometers 
were used to count the minutes and the steps 
| consumed in preparing each dish. Each cook 
prepared every dish twice under this scientific 
observation All 
Thus scientific accuracy was assured 


every dish and every 


believable investigation has 


most tamous Engineer 


results were averaged 
These studies cost thousands of dollars 
But they were the most important 


made for housewives. 


ever 


They proved conclusively that 75 steps 
out of every 100 could be saved in the kitchen 
every day with a 


NAPANEE DUTCH 
KITCHENET 


Women are amazed at these savings be 
| cause they do not know how many steps they 
| take. They do not know how fast the useless 
| steps mount up! They do not know what 


| appalling waste of strength and health the ef 





_ fort of getting three meals every day requires! 


We know it can 
We know the kitchen 
drudgery that ages women before their time 
can be prevented with a Napanee. 


Learn How It Is Done 
Send for This Report 


so important 


Now we know definitely. 
be ended completely 


you should 
learn the whole story in justice to yourself 
Send for the report of Mr 


These facts are 


r ° 
mmerson s ex 


periments You will see what astonishing 
ivings you can make with a Napanee on 
every dish you prepare in your own kitchen 


Thousands of women are blessing this book 


salvation of their strength and health 


Unlike Others 


Che Napanee is not like any other kitchen 
cabinet 


as the 


It is the highest form of scientific 
efhiciency applied to the kitchen —designed 
to make each minute and each motion count 
to the utmost Its newer, greater aids, its 
scien tific superiorities are the reasons for the 
amazing savings it brings. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Napanee’s 
advancements. Then decide for yourself if 
you can afford to be without a Napanee. 
Send the coupon for the Emerson report to 
aid your dec sion. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
Dept. 209, Nappanee, Indiana 


Scientific Studies of 


Kitchen Work,” giving the report of the 
tests made by 


Please send me 


on the preparation of meals. 


Name 


iddress 


the Emerson | ngineers | 
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AO SERY 


OR fifty years Gordon Hosiery 

has made friends in ever increas- 
ing numbers. It is preferred in every 
corner of the United States because 
in every period of Style Change it 
always has been stylish, as well as 
dependably durable. 

Gordon Hosiery holds its old 
friends on the basis of value and gains 
new ones on that of appearance. 
Agreeable personality 1s a great 
friend-maker, but solid worth 1s the 
real friend-retainer. 


Gordon Hosiery for All 
Man, 


suitable 


have 
the de 
sired price, nearly everywhere. Al 


woman and child can 


Gordon Hosiery at 


ways ask for Gordon Hosiery by 
name. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


wt i 


New York 


TE or f 
¥ 
ad ws” 


Boston 
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QO Young SLeoochinvar! 


(Continued from Page 93) 


Then—‘“‘I’m sure it’s fair,’’ she said ear- 
nestly, laying a friendly hand in his, *‘ to give 
her a chance anyway. I'll help you to find 
her; let’s hurry. I i“ 

From somewhere came the sound of 
laughter and voices, and the cracking of 
bushes—nearer and nearer—a boy’s sudden 
laugh, a child’s shrill treble, and above them 
another voice, bell clear. ‘‘Oh, Pen,’’ it 
cried, ‘‘ where are you, dear?”’ 

“Here,” called Pen reluctantly, “by the 
spring—oh, dear!” 

In some miraculous way the man was on 
his feet, like a coiled spring released, and 
Pen scrambled quickly to hers 

“ie Peggy,” she ¢ xpl iined, ‘‘and Don, 
and Miss Dear. It must be tea time.”’ 

““Miss who?” 

“Miss Dear. That’s what Peggy calls her, 
and she’s Peggy’s governess. Generally I 
just despise governesses, but she ——”’ 

“Pen, we got some corking 
hepaticas,’’ Don was calling 
triumphantly. “I dug 
them up. I ——” 

“T got some vi'lets,”’ 
piped Peggy jubi- 
lantly, and the other 
voice called, “It’s 
been such fun. 
Where on earth are 
you, dear? Oh, 
here. We must 
hurry, it’s 4 


HE bushes parted, 
and Peggy’s Miss 
Dear broke through, 
with her hands quite full 
of violets that matched her 
eyes. She had a mop of sunny 
brown curls and a little heart- 
shaped face, which went white as the scurry- 
ing clouds when she saw the gentleman from 
Spokette, Wyoming. 

Down went the violets and up went two 
fluttering hands to her throat. “Why, Jim!”’ 
cried Peggy’s Miss Dear. ‘Why, Jim!” 

‘“‘T’ve come, Polly,’ said the man. 

And then for a minute it was quite still, so 
still that you could hear Miss Dear catching 
her breath in little, frightened gasps. But 
the hands were down in a minute, and the 
curly head was very high, and two small 
teeth were keeping the unruly underlip from 
shaking. ‘Marian, please, Jim,” said Miss 
Dear very distinctly. 

“T ask your pardon, Marian.”’ 

“What on earth are you doing here, 
Jim?” she demanded severely. 

“Why, don’t you know?” 

But—‘“‘I haven’t the most remote idea,” 
she protested. “And you can’t imagine how 
utterly incongruous you seem here 
took my breath away, I assure you 

The man looked at her steadily 

“Do they stare like that in Spokette?” 
she demanded brightly, 
before he could answer. 
out there, Jim?” 

“Tt’s just about the 
man. 
kette.” 

Miss Dear bit the underlip hard and con- 
sidered the gentleman from the corner of 
her eyes. ‘‘Do—do they miss me much, 
Jim?” she queried tentatively. 

“Why, I shouldn’t be surprised,”’ said the 
stranger, polite but unemotional. 

“T suppose that it’s as absurdly primitive 
as ever?”’ she pursued. 

‘Just about,’ agreed the man. 

‘Are the horses all right?”’ Her tone was 
studiously careless. 


; it quite 


and then swept on 
“Still progressing 


same,”’ replied the 
“We don’t change much—in Spo- 


‘““FTXHEY seem to be pulling through,” the 

man assured her, and it seemed to Pen 
that the evanescent smile flickered for a min- 
ute across the grave face. ‘‘We sold the 
little sorrel a while ago.” 

Not Julic t?”” 

The man nodded. 

“Oh, Jim! Why, she was the best one that 
we had; none of the others could even touch 
her. She 7% 

“The Scotchman on the ranch near Red 
Top wanted her for his sister. She was a 
lady’s horse, and we didn’t seem to have 
much use for her.” 










“T see,” said Miss Dear coldly. 
pose that the boys are all right?” 

“All except Harry. He broke his wrist in 
an argument he had with a new colt, and he’s 
been sort of unhappy for the last few days.” 

“QOh,’’ wailed Peggy’s Miss Dear, “ what 
did he do without me?” 

“We got him into Spokette,” Jim reas 
sured her, ‘‘and they fixed it up fine. Neat- 
est job I ever saw.” 

“Qh,” said Miss Dear again. ‘ Dear me, 
how faraway it all seems. Quite like another 
world, isn’t it?’’ She put her head a little to 
one side, laughing at him adorably. ‘What 
on earth did you two find to talk about?” 

‘Browning uid Pen 


“IT sup- 


] ] 
cieariy. 


HE could see the dark red under the 
bronze of the stranger’s face and the 
hurt in his deep eyes, and she quite hated 
Miss Dear. 
“Browning?” echoed that lady 
faintly. 
“Mostly the Last Ride To- 
gether,” said Pen cheer 
fully; “because that’s 
his favorite, you 
know.” 

eT Re: Last 

his -"’ Miss Dear 
stared wildly at the 
tall stranger. 

“Tt’s a fine poem,” 
he assented. ‘Ever 
read it, Marian?” 

Pen could have sworn 
that the smile flashed 
again, but it was gather 

ing dusk. Don and Peggy 
were standing hand in hand 

in the clearing, eyes rounded 

and lips parted with amazement, but 

two mice for silence. And after having safely 
launched the Browning bomb, Pen was silent 
too. The gentleman from Spokette and 
Peggy’s Miss Dear had it quite to themselves. 

‘“*T’ve—read it,”’ faltered Miss Dear with 
a helpless little gesture. 

‘I—I’m very fond of it. I won the 
Browning prize in college, you know. The 
Browning professor was—very fond of me.”’ 

“Good for the old gentleman.”’ 

“He wasn’t very old—about thirty, I 
should say. Jim, you’re almost like a 
brother, and I’m—undecided about some 
thing. Tell me, do you think that I could 
be—happy with a Browning professor?”’ 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” he replied 
evenly, but there was something in his eyes, 
deeper even than they, that made Pen ache 

“Thank you,” said the relentless Marian 


sweetly. ‘“‘ That was all I wanted to know.”’ 

‘Is that all you’ve got to tell me 
Marian?” asked the stranger 

‘““‘What else is there to tell?’’ she won 
dered. ‘“‘ Except that if I were you, Jim, I’d 
hurry back to Spokette Be sure to give 
them all my love 

“Thanks,” said the man. “T will 


Good-by; I guess I'll be going.” 
E SWUNG on his heel with a sweeping 
nod to the little group, and strode off 
easily through the brush. You could hear its 
cracking growing fainter and fainter. The 
girl stood listening with straining ears, and 
suddenly something snapped. 

“Jim!” she cried faintly, and the two 
hands flew out toward the retreating figure. 

Faint as the cry was, the man heard it; he 
came crashing back through the trees and 
stood confronting the slender figure, breath 
ing hard. ‘‘Was there something you wanted 
to say, Marian?” he asked gently. 

‘“‘N-nothing particular. Didn’t you forget 
anything?” 

He shook his head. 

“‘Tt—it wasn’t of much importance,” said 
Miss Dear. The treacherous small hands, 
clinched fiercely at her sides, were white to 
the knuckles. “I was just saying, you know, 
that I thought that you had better hurry 
back to Spokette.”” The man turned away 
with a little uncontrollable gesture of pain. 
But before he could take a step a cyclone had 
hurled itself at him, a small April cyclone, 
all tears and laughter. 

“Oh, me too, Jim,’ wept the whirlwind 


happily; ‘‘me too!’ 
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To protect, to wash fine fabrics properly, a solvent and a water softener. It will 
to hold delicate colors and to clean laces protect silk, wool, linen and cotton. Make 
without injury, 20 Mule Team Boraxisab- this week’s wash clean and safe. There 
solutely necessary, no matter what soap are a hundred household uses for 20 
or form of soap you use. 20 Mule Team Mule Team Borax. Send for the Magic 
Borax is the greatest cleansing agent Crystal Booklet. Pacific Coast Borax 
known, its action is mild and sure, it is Company, 100 William Street, New York 
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Fruit of 


the Loom 





For men 
who wear 
nightshirts 


Look anywhere you want to and 
you will not find another fabric for 
nightshirts that will wear as long 
and look as well as Fruit of the 
Loom. Long wear means not just 
keeping whole, but maintaining a 
fine, smooth finish and sparkling 
whiteness after repeated trips to 
the laundry. 

The strong, well-spun threads— 
the close, even weave —the sub- 
stantial feel — these are things that 
have caused three generations to 
look upon Fruit of the Loom as the 
dependable white cotton fabric. 


When buying Fruit of the Loom 
by the yard, look for the name 
stamped on the selvage; and in 
ready-made nightshirts and other 
garments look for the woven 
“Fruit” label. 


Send for FREE Booklet 
“When Molly Married’”’ tells a 


of the many 


| nteresting story 
uses of Fruit of the Loom, in white, 
colors and printed designs; both by the yard and 
in ready-made articles. Sent fr upon request 


with samples of colored Fruit of the Loom 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, Inc. 


Also Makers of 


Alpine Rose, Hero and Other Fine Cotton Fabrics 


Converse & Company, Selling Agents 
88 Worth Street, New York 
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| Converse & ( pany, 88 Worth St., New York 
| Dear Sirs 
Please send me without charge your book 
| let, "When Molly Married,”” and samples of 
colored Fruit of the Loom 
| Name 
| e¢ 
oo - 
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Making the Popular ‘Run Net ©urtais 


By Masri Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Under the Direction of the Guild of the Needle and Bobbin Crafts 


F NEW curtains are a prob- 

lem this fall because you 

want something artistic 
and a bit out of the ordinary, 
yet must have your window 
hangings durable, inexpensive, 
easy to make and easily laun- 
dered, run net will seem to 
have been invented for your 
sole and particular benefit. 

Any good up- 
holstery depart- 
ment carries a 
strong square 
weave cotton net. 
Choose a rather 
coarse mesh; 
there are eight 
holes to an inch 
in the mesh of the 
curtains illus- 
trated, and as 
this net comes 
over forty inches 
wide, half a width 
will do for ordi- 
nary windows. 
Use the coarsest of 
embroidery cot- 
tons. A skeined 
pearl cotton, No. 
3, comes in a va- 
riety of desirable 
colors. The 
loosely twisted 
linen threads are 
lovely, but are 
not so generally 
to be found and 
are more ex- 
pensive. 

The curtains 
photographed in 
the center above 
are run in dull red, 
almost mahogany 
color, and would 
be very effective 
in a library or 
living room. The 
pair at the right is done in old gold, and would 
be splendid where tan or brown was the dom- 
inant note, while the third pair is in a lovely 
blue, appropriate for any room in the house. 


The Work Goes Quickly 


TART by working acorner. This will re- 

quire careful counting, but the rest goes 
easily, as you soon learn by heart the con 
stantly repeated motif. Take long needlefuls 
of thread, and use a long-eyed, coarse, blunt 
needle. 

Follow the pattern by darning under and 
over either one or two threads of the net, as 
indicated in design, and then 
going back over that, so the 
two sides of the work are 
exactly alike. On the ‘“‘re- 
turn trip,” twist the threads 
around each other by carry- 
ing the needle under, inserging 
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The curtains in the center above are worked in a dull red, those at the left in blue, and the 
third pair in gold. Working designs for all three are given below. 


it on the right of the first thread, and bring- 
ing it up on the left, as clearly shown in the 
illustration. The running may be done either 
straight or on the bias, so that, except in the 
corner designs, which complete themselves, 
you need never cut the thread and begin 
again. The joining of the thread should be 





After running the first 
thread, one goes back 
over it as shown above. 

















Tt) carefully done. Leave all the 


ends on the wrong side, and 
when the darning is completed 
lap them and sew together 
with a fine thread of the same 
color. The joinings cannot then 
be detected, and the two sides 
of the curtains look just alike. 

Plan the pattern so that the 
hem can be turned to the first 
straight line of 
running,and hem 
to this line with 
fine white thread 
The width of the 
hem may depend 
on individual 
taste, but three- 
quarters to one 
inch is suggested. 
Unhemmed selv- 
age edges may 
also be used. In 
the design for the 
blue curtain there 
isan up anddown 
for which you 
must plan. 


Instructions 


ESIGNS for 

the three 
curtains photo- 
graphed above 
are given below 
and will prove 
very easy to fol- 
low. Let us take, 
for example, the 
right-hand cur 
tain of the pair 
worked in x id 
the pair at the 
right, as photo- 
graphed. rhe 
working diagram 
for this curtain is 
in the center be- 
low. Commence 
in the corner, four meshes up and four to the 
right, and follow with your thread the line 
of the diagram. 

Be sure to count carefully the meshes of 
the net, as an inaccuracy in placing the in- 
itial motif will put the whole design “out of 
joint.” After the corner motif is completed 
finish off the thread, as described above, and 
begin at the right-hand edge of the curtain 
to work the border. 

Count the meshes both in your curtain 
and in the diagram in order to determine the 
number of motifs to be used and the exact 
spot in the design at which it is necessary 
to begin working if the available space is to 
be accurately filled 

Once you are started on the border, you 
continue without a break until the curtain 
is finished. For the left-hand curtain you 
simply reverse the design, up-ending it to 
fit a left-hand corner, with the side for the 
bottom and vice versa. 




















The design above is for curtain in gold, 
at left for the blue, the red at right. 
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The Great Vim Food 
Is Raisins with Oatmeal 


Raisins Make 


A Lew Dish’ of Oatmeal 


OTE how children who once Also as an iron food. Raisins are 
pushed thishealthful cereal away rich in natural food-iron. A _ child 
now relish it with raisins. needs only a tiny bit of iron daily, but 
The raisins give it an attraction it's a vital need. 
that they never knew before—the In the light of modern scientific re 


lure of healthful sweets. search diet has become of paramount 


The raisins taste good and satisfy importance. Remember this when 
the sweet tooth. So raisins and oat you select your family’s meals. 
meal are both good and good for your . 
= a Remember, too, that raisins, by 
little folk. 


adding flavor to plain foods like rice, 
make cheaper toods acceptable and 
thus help to cut down bills. 


Raisins and oatmeal form the most 
economical, balanced nourishment 
that you can serve to any child at ; _: an , 
breakfast. You don’t have to force We pack delicious raisins for you 
it. Try and see. to use In scores of luscious dishes 

’ energizing puddings, pies, cakes, 


aisins furnis of -alories of ; 
Raisins furnish 1560 calories of bread, cookies, salads, ete. 


energizing nutriment per pound, being et 
75% pure fruit sugar which is I'ry the recipes printed on this 





practically predigested bythesun. page, then mail the coupon for free 
Oatmeal also is easily digested.  D00Ks “Recipes with Raisins,” con- 

So this fruit-cereal food is ideal taining 97 additional suggestions. 

in this respect. When buying always ask for 


Sun-Maid 
Raisins 


Seedless— Clusters Made from finest California table grapes 








Seeded. 


Had Your Iron Today 2 


Three Luscious 
Raisin Recipes 


Raisins with Oatmeal 


cup Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, 1 cup oatmeal 


whole wheat), teaspoon salt, 3 cups boiling 
water 
Put water on in top of double boiler, add t1 
slowly, boil rapidly until it thickens, add salt 
bottom of boiler on back of stove over night. | 
morning add the well wash r Thea 
sauce from ste g also adds delicious flavor t 
Raisin Bread 
a ‘4 
$ 
egg, 1 
Sosk + 
1 dry . 
er Si 
to stirring ! 
1 a let sta 
te oven f 40 to 4 I r 
loave ne large loaf 
Raisin Pie 
2 cups Sun-Maid Raisins, 1 ‘ b 
cup sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls corr 
tablespoonfuls lemor lice 1 tablesp 
grated lemon rind lice of 1 orange 
spoonful grated orange ri 1 cup 


walnuts 


Cook raisins in boiling water for 5 mi 


into it sugar and corn starch which have bee 
Cook until thick, remove from fire and 
ingredient Bake between two crusts. W 
omitted if desired All t 


recipe are lev 


Send Coupon for 97 others 
= oe ce ce es we ee ee ee oe 


| CUT THIS OUT AND SEND I 





| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
l Dept. A-109, Fresno, ¢ 
Please send m opy of your ft 


“Re cipes with Raisins.” 


NAMI 


Crry 


| STREET 
& 
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EATONS HIGHLAND LINEN 


a oe nn ee ee 


The Correct Writ 























Q 
Mapes 


er. : 


Boxed Writing Paper 


Paper 












































“Anything important, Marion? 
Only the postscript. It says, Please excuse the paper- 
I'm all out of Eaton's Highland Linen.’ 


Eaton’s HIGHLAND Linen has so strongly estab- 
lished itself as the writing paper of people who 
care that the use of anything inferior seems to call 
for an apology. 

Its style is authoritative, its colorings attractive, 
its envelope shapes distinctive and its price modest. 
Being readily obtainable wherever good stationery 
is sold, there is really no excuse for ever being 
without it. 


Whitley Celestine 


\ 


Are you sometimes in doubt about when to leave 
cards, how to word invitations, acceptances, etc.? 

We have just published a dainty little desk book, 
“Correct Social Correspondence,” by Caroline De 
Lancey, which will enlighten you. 

The book is attractively bound in blue and white 
—a dainty decoration for your desk. 

Send 50 cents for a copy, and samples of our 
exquisite Eaton’s Highland Linen stationery. 





This new and authoritative 

book with usable samples 

of Eaton’s Highland Linen 
sent for 50 cents. 


EATON, CRANE ¢% PIKE COMPANY Nw)irk-Pulifield Mas 


Sponsors or correctness in Correspondence 
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Embroidery for Your Guest Room 

















The cutwork de- 
sign used in mak- 
ing the good look- 
towels photo- 
graphed above pro- 
vides five yards of 
border and 


corners to 


Ig 
ing 


each 
four 
. ree 

h each boraer, 
so that it may be 

; 

applied to the bu- 
scarfs and ta- 


as & ell 


mat 


reau 


vers 


VERY housewife se¢ retly studies the 
towels spread out for her use when 
away from home and compares them, 


favorably or otherwise, with the neat little 
pile of guest towels in her own linen closet. 
Cutwork is one of the newest and most 
popular methods of decorating household 
linens, and two towels such as are photo- 
graphed above would be sure to make a 
distinct impression on the next “friendly 
rival” who comes to visit. If she is spending 
the night a matching sheet and pillowcase 


Patterns may be,secured from 
the Home Pattern Company, 


; Blouses or Skirts, 3 


18 East 
Suit Coats, 


cents cents; 





any store selling He me Patterns; 
8th | Stree 


3 


't he 








The designs on the 
two sheet-and- 
pillowcase Sets, 
photographed at 
the left, are attrac- 
tive and unusual, 
yet quite simple t 


FE - 
CA 
, 





on the guest-room bed will inc her 
yt a iation of one’s housekee ping sa ; 
Since the simple st of these sets are 
most attractive, their making should 
require but a small expenditure of time and 
energy 

In both of the sets phi stographed above, 

| 


rease 


faire, 


solid embroidery is combined with hem 
stitching. The striped effect g riven by vertical 
lines of hemstitching is new and good 


looking, while scalloped edgings are always 
favorites with the discriminating. 


or by mall, postag prepal 1, fre rn 
, New York City Dresses 3§ cents; Ce 


cents; Transfe rs, 25 


s HOME JOURNAL 




















Given Awa 
A can of Old English Wax 


WwW | { ven away W th 





every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This new time 
ving \ bot} 
8 x 
t It’s a g 











Old English 









‘A lot of money? 
Goodness, no! It cost 
less than two dollars’’ 


Waxed floors h SO costly that 
most people are surprised to find how 
little they do cost. 

Old English Wax costs about om 

7? of most other finishes It con 
tall more hat high-grade, mport 
wax So it ( farther 1 lasts 
\ I It’ f tor 
h ‘foe, 

Old J \\ 

Qin x 

t pla that’ 

Uh ird, | f ¢ wil 
ww heel-mark 


The new, 
can run a e] 
} : } 
on wax and polish floors with the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher. A soft fee 
will do, but the Waxer-Polisher is much 
easier and quicker; it 


“asy Way—Anyone who 


carpet-swe r can both put 


Saves Wax, too. 


For dancing —Sprinkle Old English 
Powdered Wax lightly over the floor 











the dancers’ feet put on the polish 
THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
1031 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
be 
af I 
| 1 
i ( 
e” | f 
l ‘| I 
pepe guar pel FREE book Ww rk and f re— Their I und Car 
1 ° ex of en . . | W axer- Polisher t 
é D & West, $4 bl 
f vo | 
Wax I t t 
! 
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‘Everything for 
Art Needlework’ 
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. sual ae : 
See 
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An example of the unusual 
values in Bucilla Package Out 
fits. Patchwork Fudge Apron 
No. 5825—Price 75c 

Send for free circular 






: For fifty-five years we have been making 
Art Needlework products of the highest possible quality. 





= 


These include the remarkable Bucilla Package Outfits which contain a novel variety of the 
latest styles of lingerie, children’s garments and beautiful decorative household pieces, com- 
plete with materials for simple embroidery. Other articles in the “Everything for Art 
Needlework” line are the supreme quality Bear Brand Yarns — Bucilla Cottons “A Perfect 
Thread for Every Purpose” and Glossilla “Brighter than Silk” Rope for all colored embroidery. 












Beautiful Instruction Book— FREE 
. . THIS CHARMING booklet, 


illustrated in full colors, gives 
complete directions for mak- 
ing a fashionable sweater,one 
of the new modish scarfs, and 
golf stocking cuffs of novel 
design. Mailed free, together 
with other valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions, on re- 
ceipt of name and address. 


—— 














A aad ite 





“Everything for 


\\, Art Needlework’ 





307 Canal Street 


J 


Bernhard Ulmann Company Inc. 
“‘Everything for Art Needlework” 


Send for this Novel Needlework Sampler-Package 


IT CONTAINS sample full sized skeins (one each) of Bucilla Six-Strand 
Embroidery Cotton—Bucilla Rope—and Glossilla Rope “Brighter than 
Silk” as well as strands of 16 varieties of beautiful Bear Brand Yarns. 
With these you can make a showy spray of the popular crocheted 
yarn flowers for use on your hat, scarf, etc., and you can also initial 
several decorative pieces and embroider beautiful drawn-work hand- 


kerchiefs, etc. Full instructions are 
included. The supplies in this pack- — 
age are worth 25c. To acquaint 
you with these popular materials, 
we will send it for only 10c. 





NEEDLEWORK 
SAMPLER 





New York 
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Cc 


ACHINE-MADE trimmings are 

very little used on French dresses or 

children’s frocks. You will some- 
times see the cheapest and commonest of 
overalls finished off with a bit of galloon; but 
anything of a better class is either left quite 
plain or worked by hand. 

This particularly applies to children’s 
things, which seem to call for dainty stitch 
ery to complete them. And, as the wee hems 
and yokes and bands are not long to deco 
rate, it is work that may tempt even a mother 
who is not particularly fond of her needle, 
provided always that she chooses stitches 
which are effective without 
plic ated. That is 
what I am going 
to try to aim at 
in this article 
good and original 
effects which may 
be well within the 
skill of the aver 


age needlewoman. 


being too com 


THe CaBL} 
StitcH, shown in 
Figure A, is an 
excellent example 
of what I mean. 
It shows up far 
better and is 
lighter and pret 
tier than ordinary 
chain stitch 
Turn up and tack 
all the hems of 
frocks or pinafores 


t the right side 
nd 

en 1) ll 

yntrasting color It does mn 
much longer to do than mac] 
has ten times the value ir ppearancs | 
consists simply of a chain stitch and a bacl 
stitch alternatel) 

Bic HERRINGBONE, shown in Figure B, 


needs almost no explanation. It is worked 
between two lines done with a tracing wheel, 
in order that it may be perfectly straight 
and even; and at the places where the 
stitches cross they are caught and held by a 
little crossbar of a contrasting color, which 
gives a finish and holds the stitches firmly. 


KNOTTED LINES are just 
stitch for edging hems or bands. 
make a simple knot ora 
double one, as Figure 
C shows. If the simple 
knot is wanted, turn 


as good as cable 


You can 


The apparently compli- 


cated ring knot stitch G 
becomes simplicity it- 


the Steps shown by the 
needles at the right. Be 


self when you fo 


use tt, made with 


thread, on 


suret 
very ine 


j ; , 
aaintly baby clothes. 





CLAIRE CONSTANTIN 












T/ il 
bone B are both effecti 
Either the single lt in the uj 
per part of C or the double one shown in 
the lower part of the photograph lends 
attractive touch to the hem of a 


bean te ; : F 
RnoMled ne nN ihe p 


an 


garment. 


the thread round your needle as the upper 
one in the photograph shows; for the double 
one make a loop first, put the needle through, 
and then turn the thread round the point as it 
appears in the lower part of the photograph. 

Don’t pull too tight! The knots draw up a 
little when they are washed, and if they ar 
tight at first the whole edge along which the 
line runs will be pulled into a pucker. 


Tue Ercur Stircu, which Figure D 
portrays, is really the same thing as the 
larger of the two knotted lines, only you do 
the stitches closer together and leave them 

" filled-1 fj 


looser so that they make ip effect 


Put 


them } het en ¢ ling of tr 
so that they may be kept quite ever Phis 
stitch is particularly good f 
cloths and such materials, as it gives a 
of bold, braided ettect I 
rows of it look ¢ 
collar of a winter coat. 


have seen three 


er so well round the belt and 


THe ENLARGED Ercut Stitcu is simplicity 
itself. You just put a slanting downwards 
stitch from the bottom loop of each “8,” as 
you see it in Figure E. Keep them even; try 


to get the slant alwavs exac y the same; and 
don’t pull too much. 
\ double row of thi 
with the extension 


stitches going different 
ways and meeting in 
the center, makes a 
really handsome trim 
Do the 
rows of eights 
and then fit 
tension 
between 
" irds. 


ming. two 
first, 
the ex 
stitches in 
them after 
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Orinoka 


DRAPE 


RIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 


N Or 





wrerr ott ee 
‘ Vy 


11 Dra Mf 


“DEDICATED TO SUNLIGHT 


inoka draperies modern homemakers 


gratify their taste for the buoyant inspira 


tion of | 


ance th: 


fade fre 


1appy colors. And they have the assur 


it the draperies of their choice will not 
fanciful 


ym sunlight or tub however 


the patterns or delicate the colorings. 


There 


Tubfast 


of 


every n 


mansion or 


Reme 


in the yarn by our special 


rigorous tests of sunlight 


refused 


Each y: 
facturer 


weaves, 


Orinoka and 


Draperies to accord 


are (suaranteed Sun 


with every type 


of interior decoration. They come in a variety 


i 
textures colors for 


ook and corner of the home—whether 


suitable 


and 


cottage. Soft-toned gauzes and 


ilmy olass curtains admit the sun in 
) ] | a ] 

radiance. RR and gracefu Ovel 

sin t ( my] ) 

y 

mber that Orinoka colors at 1 fast 


and tub 
to budge from their origina \ 
ird of Orinoka fabric bears its manu 


’s guarantee—money back or new goods 


if it fades from sun or tub. 


It is well worth while to order yo rape! 
es by name not to y ‘‘suntast’”’ al , Dut 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and Tubfast. 


Look for the Orinoka name and guarantee 
tag on every bolt. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 


501 Clarendon Bldg. New York City 


Send 20c for ‘‘Color Harmony in Window Draperies, the 
Orinoka booklet. Prepared by a New York decorator, it 
contains illustrations of charming window, door and bed 


and reproductions of the all in color 
practical 


ing and hanging draperies Send for it 


treatments, fabri 


It gives suggestion for choosing materia mak 
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yemsier 


FIRST AMONG CLEANERS 


© The fact that there are TOW 
600,000 owners of The 
Premier means more than 
ordinary demand, more than 
mere mechanical perfection. 
It means national confidence 
in a product worthy of the 
name it bears. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Dept. 107, L. H. J., Cleveland, O. 


Please have nearest dealer call or ’phone for appointment to demonstrate 
The Premier in my home without obligation to me or 


[ Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms and nearest 


dealer’s name. 
(Check your preference) 


Name 
Street Address City e 
R. F. D. State Telephone Number 
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C french lrock Stitches for Hems and Such 


(Continued from Page ror 


SCROLL STEM 
STITCH is quite a find 
for those who want 
to do bold work that 


must lie round a 
curve on the edge of 
. collar, for instance. 


\s everyone knows, 
plain stem stitch, 
when done large and 
put on a curve, does 


not lie well, but is 
untidy and _ineflec- 
tive. Scroll stem 
titch always holds 


twist of it locks « 
stitch as it is made. 
Just a glance at Fig 
ure F will show you 
how to turn the thread 
round the needle as 
you go. 


FRENCH RING 
Knots look dread- 
fully complicated. You wonder how on earth 
the knot managed to get inside the circle. 
But the problem is not so hard to solve. Look 
at the needles in the upper part of the pho 
tograph, Figure G, which explain it perfectly. 


H 


THE CATERPILLAR STITCH is so quaint an 
original that I cannot help giving it*to you. 

Take a longish thread. Make a stitch the 
length that you wish your caterpillar to 
be—anything from a quarter of an inch to 
two inches. Twirl the thread round the point 
of your needle from five to twenty times, 


according to the size of your caterpillar 

Turn the needle round, 
still with the twirls on it, 
and stick it into the ma 
terial again at the place 
where it first! came out 
Now pull the thread 
gently through the twirls 
holding them with the 
first finger of your left 
hand, so that they may 
not draw up into a lum 
When the thread has 
passed through, the twirls 
remain in the form of the 
caterpillar. 

It needs just a little 
knack before you can hold 
them flat and firm whil« 
the thread goes through 
The first time or two that 
you try it they will prob 
ably hunch up, one on top 


of another, into an ; 

enormous French knot ; 

Figure H shows t] 

teps At the top are t 

completed caterpillar 

hen the needle is shown 

In positic hn ior a new one 

Che needle in the center 

is shown with the thread wrapp: round 
a number of times, and the lowest needle ha 
just finished one fuzzy crawler and is ready 


to make another all the steps in a 


kind of cy« le. 


You see 


Cross-STITCH TRIMMING is all the rage on 
dresses in France this season. Perhaps it may 
be a good 
thing to re- 
mind you 
that the only 
sure way of 
keeping it 




















, 4s in Hl at the 


1m ple lo ao, Gul 


straight is to tack down cross-stitch canvas 
or coarse net on your stuff, work through 


that, and then pull-out the threads after- 

vards. Figure J offers a very good example 
of this fascinating work 

For LEAF AND FLOWER 

FILLINGS. Sand stitch is 


the simplest and, I think, 
almost the prettiest of 
ul rs for worked leaves 
and tlowers. It is nothing 
but backstitching care 
fully spaced out and ar- 
ranged in alternate rows. 
The whole process can be 
seen in Figure K. Don’t 
pull it, or your leaf will 
wash up into a bulge at 
the middle; and always 
press it on the wrong side, 


to throw it up as much as 
you can. Do sand stitch 
in thick thread; thin 
thir ink into the mate 
rial and are inefiective 
I STITCH 
ae | re than diag 
line ot thread 
titche taken 
re leaf, and 
t down at their in 


silk 
cotton thread of a con 


rsecting points with 


istil r. When working in trellis stitch 
ilwa lo the filling of the leaf first, as illus 
trated at the lower left of Figure L, and the 


edge afterwards, so that the edge stitches 


may hide the ends of the long crossbars. 


\ NAMELEss STiTCH is the next one, for it 
is just nothing at all but stem stitch and 
French knots done in alter- 
nate rows. It is specially 
good for filling up conven 
tional patterns on big, bold 


thing \n example of it 
is given in Figure M. 
Tue Crow’s-Foor is 


nothing but a looped stitch, 
you will see, as in Figure N, 
caught down at the bottom. 
If you get a rather Old 
World design of prim leaves 
and flowers and carry them 
out in the crow’s-foot stitch 
the effect will be deliciously 
quaint. It is also splendid 
for filling up those absurd 
beasties which are so often 


seen on children’s things 


ft fiili 12 e m wadays. 


: 
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Sanitary 
Tuftless 





Restful repose for the whole body 


Eight reposeful hours on a Sealy mattress is the greatest luxury a tired body knows. 
Fatigue vanishes as this great pillow for the whole body supports the sleeper in luxurious 
ease and comfort. The lasting buoyancy of the Sealy is air woven into the long, snowy 
cotton fibres by the Sealy patented process. The result is a mattress of incomparable 
comfort and beauty. Get a Sealy and know the infinite joy of nights of complete repose. 


Sold by leading dealers in a variety of attractive tickings at reasonable prices—the lowest 
per year of sleeping comfort. 


Made in the many factories of the Sealy Mattress Company 


Sugar Land, Texas New York City Chicago Boston Cleveland 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, St. Paul Richmond, Va. Kansas City 
Oklahoma City ' New Orleans Little Rock Mebane, N. C. Buffalo 
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If your eyes were microscopes 





a =. 2 oe 


PSS 


ee Disinfectant 
Kills Germs 


If you could see your apparently clean sink, 
floors, or almost any surface in your home, 
through eyes with the magnifying power of 
microscopes, the sight would frighten you. 
You would see masses of crawling, ugly 
things. They are disease germs. 

Because our eyes cannot see germs breed- 
ing and spreading by the millions, many of us 
make the mistake of ignoring this constant 
menace to health. And an attack of serious 
sickness often results. 

Disease germs breed in the homes of the 
rich and the poor alike. Ordinary cleanliness 
is not enough protection against them. Proper 


Send for free samples 


You can purchase a 25c bottle of “‘ Lysol’”’ 
Disinfectant for trial purposes at any drug 
store. We shall be glad to mail you free 
samples of the other Lysol products. 

Shall we send a sample of ‘“‘ Lysol’’ Shav- 
ing Cream for the men folks? Protects the 





disinfection is the weapon with which to fight 
germ life successfully. 

Pour a few drops of ‘‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant, 
mixed with water, on your floor and into your 
sink, toilet bowl, drains, garbage cans, wash- 
tubs, dark corners, and all such places twice 
a week. “‘Lysol’”’ Disinfectant kills germs. 

When cleaning, add a few drops of ‘‘ Lysol”’ 
Disinfectant to the scrubbing water. Being a 
soapy substance, ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant helps 
to clean while it disinfects. 

A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of germ-killing 
solution. A 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 

‘**Lysol”’ Disinfectant is also invaluable for 
personal hygiene. 


of other Lysol products 


health of the skin. Renders small cuts 
aseptically clean. We will also include a 
sample of ‘‘Lysol”” Toilet Soap. Refresh- 
ingly soothing, healing, and helpful for im- 
proving the skin. 

Send name and address on a postcard. 


Manufactured only by Lysol, Inc. 


LEHN & FINK, INc., Sole Distributors 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 
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C fall Seveaters in Sizes from 36 to 44 


By Esa Krawikc 


° - bd 
HE woman of matronly figure must ex- 








































T sweater L ” r ma 
ercise the greatest discretion in choos- ize for ra to Mi 
ing a sweater, for the wrong type of Bi Roars Som bs 
knitted garment will call attention to her 
embonpoint more unmercifully than 
anything else she could wear. The 
tuxedo sweater is her stand by and F , 
proves particularly slenderizing if / rv ys collar and sew to collar. Fit this 
knitted in a stripe pattern, as i tuxedo collar around sweater, being 
the good-looking astrakhan careful not to draw up the fronts 
trimmed gunmetal sweater in nor to stretch them, as either 
which Miss Billie Burke has impairs the fit of the garment 
posed The directions are fora lor the belt. cast on tl 
rty-t to forty-four ’ at 
rar ent may be made ( rv ridge to 
more ample by increas 


point, until there are fourteen 

stitches, then knit for sixty 

fourinches. Decrease to form 
point by knitting two stitches 
together in every ridge at 
one end only. Trim points 
with balls made of astra 
khan wool. 


ing the size of the needles 
used. A matron should 
avoid above all other things 
a sweater that clings too 
closely. 

The materials required 
are sixteen ounces of silk- 
wool or Shetland floss, one 
ounce of Krimmer wool, 
which is also called astra- 
khan trimming or lamb’s 
wool, one pair each of Num 
ber Five and Number Six 
amber needles and one pair 
of Number Twelve steel 
needles. The sweater may be 
made of heavier yarn, such as 
knitting or Germantown zephyr, 
or any of the heather mixtures 
now so popular, by using a finer 
pair of needles. 

Cast on one hundred and twenty- 
two stitches, knit plain back and 
forth, forming ridges for twelve ridges 

venty-four needles. Then knit in pat- 
tern, which continues for entire sweater, 
as follows: Knit 
two, purl one, 
ending in knit 
two. Next 
needle: Knit 
plain. These two 
needles are re 
peated and form 
the stripe de 

ign. The work 
should measure 
in width no less 


-A Matron’s Slip-on 


HE attractive brown 
sweater with lengthwise 
lace stripe photographed 
below is one of the few slip 
ons that a woman of large 
proportions can wear becom 
ingly. 
The materials required for size 
forty are four ounces of Iceland 
wool, Number Six amber needles 
and Number Twelve steel needles 
The directions are for sizes thirty 
eight to forty-two. If the smallest 
size is desired use finer needles and 
use yarn single. With two threads of Ice 
land yarn, cast 
on ninety-six 
stitches. Knit 
twelve ridges 
plain. Now us« 
one thread 
of yarn. Lace 
needle K nit 
four, *** yarn 
over, knit two 
together, yarn 
over, knit two 


than twenty together, yarn 
inches and no over, knit two 
more than 


together, yarn 
twenty-two 


over, knit t 
inches without together, | 
tretching when r ht 
iid flat Ki I b 

til t} piect ‘ 
{ ity inchs 
i I it I 
t et Dp ne 
en cast on ifte 4} 
elve stitches n ¢ 
it each end of f of 
ork, six time the irn 
until seventy stitches are k1 
two stitches as a stit 


have been cast 
on at each 
sleeve. Knit in 
pattern until 
sleeve measures 
seven inches in 
its widest part. 
Then count the 


These thre 
needles consti 
tute the pat 
tern, which is 
knit throughout 
the slip-on 
Knit in pattern, 


The fashion for tweed has invaded even the Here Miss Mary Nash has posed in one of the until work 
ridges at cuff weater field, as Miss Mary Nash's gray-and- few slip-ons in which a woman of large propor- measur ¢ 
end for future j o wavly groriaios | ol ela Hon ; a ee tacos sed twenty-four 
reference. Now in< es hen 
knit one hun laid flat, witl 


dred and twenty-two stitches, put on stitch 
holder, bind twenty-two stitches for neck, 
knit six ridges on second one hundred and 
twenty-two stitches for shoulder. From now 
on add one stitch in every other ridge at 
neck to form V, until twenty-two stitches 
have been added in forty-four ridges. In the 
meantime, when the cuff end of sleeve meas- 
ures twice as many ridges as when counted, 


This is the length of back 
Now knit thirty-six stitches in pattern as 


complete, as before mentioned. Thereshould out stretching 
then be seventy-two stitches. Knit in pattern 
until the ridges correspond to those of back. usual, then knit twenty-four stitches plain 

Do all binding loosely. Knit other front for the next six ridges, to form border at 
to correspond. neck, the remaining thirty-six stitches on 

Cuffs: Pick up forty-four stitches at needle in pattern as usual. When the six 
sleeve, knit on Number Twelve steel needles ridges of border at neck are made, divide for 
for four inches in ribbing of two plain and — shouldersas follows: Knit thirty-two stitches 
two purl. Tuxedo collar: Cast on Number put on a_ stitchholder, bind thirty-two 


begin to bind off twelve stitches at cuff end Five needles, sixteen stitches, knit plain until stitches for neck loosely, and knit on re- 
of work and continue to do so until the en piece is long enough to reach around neck maining thirty-t titches for twelve ridge 
tire seventy-two stitches have been bound and down the fronts. Cast on four stitches 

off. Then knit until the increases at neck are with astrakhan wool, knit same length as ( 



































gift g 


speaks silently—but 
none the less eloquent- 
ly—of a friendship 
which prompts the se- 
lection of a gift with 
care and rare good 
judgment. 


O O 


It pleads unspoken 
desire for a continua- 
tion of this friendship; 
it reflects an under- 
standing of the char- 
acter of the one to 
whom it is given. And 
for itself, it speaks in 
terms of sheer beauty 
of its usefulness. 


O O 


When you select “The 
WRITE Gift” you 
have shown yourself 
a friend of delicate 
perception. Many and 
varied, the Boxed 
Writing Papers are 
waiting your selection. 


For years the eyes of 
fashion in all quarters 
of Europe have turned 
to American Fashion- 


ers for direction in 
correct correspond- 


ence papers. 


Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


American Fa é 
Proper Pape 


41 Park Row 
New York City 
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ear what Grandma says: 


‘‘When I tell you that this new Parker-Knit School 











© P.H.M.& D.W. Inc. 


Look for this new box top in full color. 


Stocking is great news for millions of busy mothers, 
| know whereof | speak. 


All told, I suppose I’ve spent about forty years with 
a full darning basket ready to claim every leisure 
moment. 


How I dreaded running my hand through each stock- 
ing! Here a knee completely gone—there ten active 
toes had pushed their way right through a brand-new 
pair. 





| 


| 


gut the Parker-Knit School Stocking 1s changi ing all 
that. Women have graduated from the darning class. 





PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


it 


Extra double Knee, Heel and Toe 


Never have I seen such value for 25c. This is a stock- 
ing built for the healthy, outdoor youngster. The extra 
double knee, heel and toe will end your mending worry. 
Experts said such a stocking couldn’t be made to sell 
for 2sc—but here it 1s. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
If you) tore cannot upply vou, send | 
»Ec¢ for ample pair, tatt) fe . | 


C fall eyweaters in Sizes from 36 to 44 


(Continued from Page 105) 


Then take stitches off stitchholder, and knit 
other side for same twelve ridges. Cast on 
thirty-two stitches at center front and join, 
having ninety-six stitches on needle. Again 
knit thirty-six stitches in pattern, the next 
twenty-four stitches plain for six ridges to 
finish border at neck, the remaining thirty 

six stitches in pattern. Then continue pattern 
until front corresponds in number of ridges 
to back, beginning to count at shoulder. 
Knit the border of twelve plain ridges in 
two threads of yarn. Sleeves: Fold work in 
half at shoulder, and pick up thirty-six 
stitches on each side of sweater, seventy-two 
in all. Knit in pattern, beginning with and 
ending with knit eight. Decrease one stitch 
at beginning and end of every fourth ridge, 
until six stitches have been taken away at 
each side, and but two stitches remain before 
lace stripe, then knit in pattern without de- 
creasing until sleeve length is thirteen inches. 
Lastly, knit cuff, first reducing the stitches 
to forty, on steel needles in ribbing of two 
plain and two purl for four inches. 


The Tweed Effect 


O MAKE a sweater like the one at lower 

left, page 105, three ounces of gray and 
three of French-blue Iceland wool are re- 
quired, one pair of size six amber needles, and 
one pair of size twelve steel needles, for the 
cuffs. In these directions five stitches make 
an inch in width. For size thirty-six take one 
thread of gray and one thread of blue, cast 
on ninety stitches, knit in ribbing of three 


plain and three purl for about five inches; 
then knit four ridges plain—that is, six 
needles. Now begin first needle of lace 
motifs as follows: ***, knit six, yarn over, 
knit two together, yarn over, knit two to 
gether, yarn over, knit two together ***, and 
repeat between *** to end of needle, ending 
in knit six. Knit two needles plain after 
this lace needle, knitting the ‘‘yarn over” 
stitches also as a stitch. Then repeat the first 
needle, which is called “‘lace needle.’’ Do 
these three needles until there are four lace 
needles knit. Then knit six ridges plain, and 
repeat the lace needles as before. Continue 
in this manner, until mere are four lace motifs 


inlength. Then cast on sixty stitches at each 
side for sleeves, knit in patte rn as before until 
there are two lace motifs in the width of sleeve, 


and three of the six plain ridges after second 
lace motif. Now divide for shoulders by 
knitting ninety stitches, put on stitchholder, 
binding thirty stitches loosely for neck, and 
knit two ridges on second ninety stitches, 
then knit same two ridges on first ninety 
stitches, and join by casting on thirty stitches 
in center. There will again be two hundred 
and ten stitches on needle. Knit in pattern, 
until the front half of sleeve corresponds in 
design to the first half, then bind off the sixty 
stitches of sleeves, and continue on the other 
ninety stitches for front, until correct length. 
Finish with the ribbing border same as back. 
Cuffs: Pick up forty stitches on sleeve, knit 
with steel needles in ribbing of two plain and 
two purl for four inches. Crochet a row of 
single stitches to finish neck. 





And sweetly serve him 


For hours to be 


When husband savs | 


To say — 


If I can do these things 


| Knowing ' to give 





(For the Wife 


By Littian Mayriei_p RosBerts 


= I CAN keep my nerve when, unexpected, 
An extra man comes strolling in to dine, 


The salad that should rightfully be mine; 
If | can wait an hour for my dinner 
And serve the ruin, yet keep my face serene 
Nor blame tough biscuits on the actual sinner, 
But swallow them and so avoid a scene; 


If | can hear the phone when I've been waiting 
taken to a show 
And answer it and keep my voice from grating 
1e finds he cannot go 
A man came in tonight whom he's been trying 
In vain for many days and -weeks to see 

If I can say to him, although I’m lying, 

‘It really didn't inconvenience me”: 


If | can let The Day tick off its hours | 
Without reminding him and without tears, 

| Nor think of all the times he sent me flowers 

For no real cause at all 


If I can realize that his forgetting | 
Is no true index of his love and thought, | 
| And see that in resentment | am letting 


Fade and die out real flowers he has brought; 


If I can be the first, with harsh words spoken, 
Forgive me, 
Yet feel the strength of right in me unbroken, 

And know resentful flames still burn in you, 


And with it all still keep my joy in life, 


is strength and never weakness, 
I'll be your partner and 


and not be detected 


in other years; 


and “I'm sorry, too, 


yet without meekness 


a Perfect Wife! 
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lace 
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| 
| In nothing that is worn is the 
dividuality OT the wedrer Detter ¢€ 
| l l ] ] 
pressed than in the knitted sweater. 
For iS not the moti] her own selec 
l ] 
tion, the artistry of color her own 
inspiration, the very texture her own 
handiwork? 
i 1 
And to glorify the youthful charm 
of her knitted creation she chooses 
Columbia Yarns. The superb col- 
ors and lovely softness of these 
yarns have held the appreciation 
of American women for more than 
half a century. 
Wm. H. Horstmann Company 
Established Id10 
Philadelphia 
Directions for knitting the Pasadena Sweater (illus 
trated t 
} , 
cust kel the differ nce 
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DEPENDABLES 


NOR 32 years women 

have bought DeLong 
Notions for their depend- 
able quality. You can 
rely upon every DeLong 
product to give you satis- , 
faction. 


Dependable 
atele) S22 Nye 
Tape 


Wes Yn aXe FV) Cu 
Hair Pins 


or net. 


Sharp points will 
glide through the 
heaviest of baby’s 
clothes. Safe and 
secure. Rust ? 
Never!! 


WY oYes ae V0) ( 
Safety Pins 


| BT=} oy eels 10) (= 
Hooks & Eyes 


Hook 
& Eye 


DELONG 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 










































Dependable 
Toilet Pins 


Points that 
will not pull 
the threads 
of even the 
sheerest 
fabric 


Convenient. 
A big time 
saver in home 
sewing. 


Smooth, satiny 
finish and will 
notcatchin hair 


The snap that’s 
different. The 
flattest made. 
You can’t sew 
it on wrong 

either side up 
is right. The 
covered spring 
won’t crush in 
laundering. 


COMPANY 


MARYS, CANADA 


September, 192 

















Dusty Star 


Continued from Page 9) 
~ és 


buffalo robe that covered his own bed. 
And when Kiopo felt the warmth and good 
neighborhood of the human brother’s body 
he cuddled himself against it with a sigh and 
whimpered himself to sleep. 


| > THE daytime 

cause there were many things to sniff at 
and to watch. Besides there was always the 
big brother ready to play with him and to 
come down on all fours from the great 
heights of the hind-leg-walking world or to 
tickle him in the ribs when he rolled over on 
his back and exposed to the public the round 
bulge that was his stomach. It was won- 
derful how much Kiopo managed to cram 
into that bulge, and how his body grew in 
proportion to the bulge 

By the end of the after his 
arrival he was already far advanced in cub- 
hood and showed -saigns of extraordinary 
development when he should be fully grown. 
With Dusty Star for his constant companion 
and teacher he was learning very fast. And 
what he learnt he never forgot, so that his 
knowledge was of the utmost service to him 
afterwards when the time came to fight his 
own battles far out along the world. His 
love and reverence for the little man brother 
were unbounded. What the man brother 
said and did were for him the great, im- 
portant, splendid things. In a surprisingly 
short time he had forgotten to think about 
his wolf kindred, far away upon Carboona. 
Yet though he did not know it, the wisdom 
of his wolf ancestors lay deep down within 
him in the secret lair of memory where the 
wild things never forget. 

It was not long before he became a mighty 
hunter of mice. Between the grass bents and 
the stalks of the prairie plants their runways 
ran like little roads, down which they scur- 
ried in the early morning or late afternoon, 
doing a hundred miles of mouse itinerary 
to their watering places at the stream. No 
cunning wolf mother taught Kiopo to nose 


it was not so lonely be- 


second moon 


these narrow water trails and to lie down 
beside them very craftily with his head 
between his paws. 

Yet the ancient hunting craft of wolf 


ancestors who had made their kills years be- 
yond memory in the gray backwards of the 
moons woke in his blood when the time ar- 
rived and showed him what todo. And Dusty 
Star, observing how, after countless failures, 
his cub gained mastery over the mice, ad 
mired his tireless perseverance and loved the 
little hunter with all his Indian heart. 


UNNING WOLF was like his name. He 
was always on the move. Ever since 
Dusty Star could remember anything at all 
his father had been going and coming, dis- 
appearing without warning and reappearing 


une? xpectedly as if the feet of many wolves 
went hunting in his blood 

It was in the red moon, the moon of the 
harvest, that he now made up his mind to 


and see how the world 
wagged itself where great chiefs and medicine 
men smoked the medicine pipe together in 
the wonderful painted lodges very far south 
But 


pay a visit to his tribe 


as the journey was a long one and the 
cold weather would follow the geese before 
he could return, he de- 
cided that the whole 


family should travel with 


Their way lay at first through the mead- 
ows of high bunch grass that lay beside the 
stream, where the alders were tinged with 
faint purple and all the willow thickets 
shone a fine clear red. After a while they 
came to the country of the cottonwoods, 
where the trees were turning yellow and the 
sarvis berries were scarlet like flame. And 
then they reached the borders of the great 
southern prairies, where the low roll of the 
ridges seemed to have no end. Dusty Star 
was very ex¢ ited. He had never traveled so 
far on the prairies before, nor imagined that 
the world could be so tremendously big. And 
he knew that somewhere out in that always 


increasing bigness lay the great camp for 
which they were bound 

\t sundown Running Mahe made his camp 
at the foot of a low cliff, under which ran a 


river, which would have to be forded before 
they could proceed on their journey. Run- 
ning Wolf attended to Osikomix. Dusty 
Star helped his mother to collect brushwood 
for a fire. Kiopo went hunting along the 
river bank to get an evening meal. 


HAT night when Dusty Star had lain 

down in his buffalo-robe bed, with Kiopo 
curled at his feet, he stayed awake a long 
time. He listened to the voices that seem 
born of the darkness—those small, mysteri- 
ous sounds that creep about the silence with- 
out paws or walking feet. And overhead 
was the night—the enormous Indian night 
with all its glittering fires—stretched like a 
huge tepee from horizon to horizon. And 
when at length Dusty Star fell asleep he 
dreamed of a great hunting across the windy 
places of the sky, where the buffaloes clashed 
their horns against the cliffs of heaven and 
the wolf pack woke the echoes in the hollows 
of the moon. 

Che fording of the river next morning was 
a great delight. Dusty Star rode on his 
father’s back and Blue Wings went on her 
mother’s. Osikomix splashed grandly across, 
taking the water up to his belly. But when 
the party had reached the opposite shore 
Dusty Star found that Kiopo was left be- 
hind. There he stood looking anxiously at 
the water and inquiringly at his owners, 
as if asking which of them was coming back 
to fetch him. But as it was soon made plain 
to him that no one intended to do so and 
that the party was preparing to continue on 
its way, he put his courage into all his paws 
and plunged into the stream. It was the 
first time he had taken to the water, but in- 
stinct taught him what to do, and he swam 
bravely across, dragging himself up the op- 
posite bank a little half-drowned caricature 
of a wolf, panting with excitement and pride. 


FTER that there 
4 tures for the day 


as before, and again 


were no more adven- 
\t night they camped 
Dusty Star dreamed of 


the great hunting that swept between the 
tar It was in the afternoon of the nine 
teenth day’s tr: ivel that they came at last 


within sight of the camp. 

When Dusty Star saw the great number 
of tepees crowded together his eyes grew big 
with amazement. He had not thought there 
could be so many lodges in all the world. 

If Dusty Star’s eyes 
were filled with wonder 
at the sight of so many 


him and take up their oe 5 tepees Kiope’s nose was 
winter quarters with the < ickled with amazeme 
er quarters with the C4 =~ a <2. \ tickled with amazement 
tribe. “a \ at the quantity of smells. 
Once Running Wolf \ } Every bush, every stone, 


had made up his mind, 
there was not a moment \K 
to lose. a,” 
\lmost before you 
could have believed it 
possible, Osikomix, the L 
piebald pony, had the ‘f 
lodge poles fastened to A 
his back, and the entire 
family—Nikana, Dusty 
Star, Blue Wings and 
Kiopo were on their 
way, following the direc- 
tion the wild geese would 
take when they left the 
vast northern waters 
when the call came from 
the south. 











every clump of grass 
he came to told him of a 


dog. It was overpower- 
ing and disturbed his 
peace of mind. 
, Nothing could 
have been quieter 
4 or more orderly 


than the manner in 
which the travelers 
approached the 
camp. It is true 
that Kiopo was a 
little in advance and 
that his hair was 


(Continued on 
Page TIO) 
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Film on teeth costs 
countless women 
one of their chief 
attractions. 
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Make this delightful 
test and see how 
pretty teeth can be. 
















Pearls in the Mouth 


Remove the film—see how they glisten then 


There is now a new way to beautify the 
teeth. This offers you a pleasant ten-day test. 

It is based on modern research, endorsed by 
modern authorities. Leading dentists now ad- 
vise it almost the world over. 

Without it, teeth are almost always coated 
more or less by film, and that coat is dingy. 
With it, millions of teeth are given beauty, 
which is priceless to a woman. 


Film clouds the teeth 


Film when fresh is a viscous coat. You can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. Later it 
becomes dingy, sometimes greatly stained. Film 
s the basis of tartar. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. Thin 
coats of film may cloud the whitest surface. 
Then that dim coat seems to be the natural 
tooth color. 

Film is the great tooth enemy. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They are the chief cause of many serious 
troubles. 

Most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste, made to comply with modern require- 
Endorsed by authorities and advised by leading dentists 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


ments. 
the world over. 


PA al Herr 


Pepsaoden 


Very few escape them. And statistics show 
that all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


A difficult problem 


Film has been a difficult problem. It is not 
sufficient to remove it occasionally. One must 
constantly combat it. 

So dental science has for years sought ways 
to fight that film. Two ways have now been 
found. Able authorities have subjected them 
to many careful tests. Now it is evident that 
these new methods mean a new dental era. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
based on modern research. And these two 
methods are embodied in it. The name of the 
tooth paste is Pepsodent. It enables everyone 
to daily combat film-coats wherever they ap- 
pear. 


Other new effects 


Modern science has also learned how to 
combat starch deposits. They gum the teeth, 
get between the teeth, and often ferment and 
form acids. 

It has learned how to neutralize 
acids—the cause of tooth decay. 

These new discoveries are embodied in Pep- 


mouth 


The quick effects 


Send this coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence 


of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. You 


will quickly realize what 
this method means to you. 





sodent. Thus every use brings these desired 
effects. It multiplies the salivary flow. That 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch deposits 
before they cause attacks. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids as 
they form. 

Pepsodent gives these natural agents mul- 
tiplied effect. It does this twice aday. Starch 
and acids are thus constantly combated. 


Now in world-wide use 


Authorities the world over now advocate 
these methods. Dentists everywhere advise 
them. As a result, careful people of some 40 
races are now using Pepsodent. 

To millions it is bringing whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. You see the results in glistening 
teeth wherever you look today. To countless 
children it brings new protection which will 
have life-long effects. 

That is the product we urge you to try. 
Make this ten-day test. Then decide your 
future course by what you see and feel. 

Cut out the coupon, else you may forget. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE” 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 152, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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A mother’s 
wish 


O GIVE her baby the 

best of care —care 
that makes happy, healthy 
babies—is the wish of 
every baby’s mother. 


The careful mother fol- 
lows her doctor’s sugges- 
tion and asks her druggist 
for Merck Baby Products, 
for she knows that doctors 
recommend them as safe 
and dependable. 


MERCK & CO., 45 Park Place, New York 







Talcum Powder Merck 
A pure, soft baby powder; 
unscented and free from all 
acids. For chafing, prickly 
heat and summer rashes 







Zinc Stearate Merck 
A soothing, cooling baby 
powder; unaffected by 
moisture or perspira 
tion. Keeps baby’s skin 
smooth and soft 






Milk Sugar Merck 
A natural baby food obtained 
from cow’s milk—absolutely 
free from chemicals and all 
harmful ingredients 


Barley Flour Merck 
Recommended in connection 
with Milk Sugar Merck—es 
pecially for troublesome in 
digestions of infancy 


Sodium Bicarbonate 
Merck 
Keeps the nipples of feed 
ing bottles sweet and clean 
and flexible. 





Boric Acid Merck Fe seaare 
Used in a mild solution as an 
eye wash, keeps baby’s eyes 
clean and free from irritation. 
















Liquid Petrolatum Merck 
A tasteless intestinal lubri 
cant. Used in place of lax 
atives Also a_ soothing 
application for the skin. 


At your druggist’s 
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Dusty estar 


(Continued from Page 108) 


bristling uneasily between his shoulders, but 
that was only to be expected with so much 
smell in the air. Suddenly, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, a large hairy body sprang 
with a snarl from a clump of bunch grass 
and rushed savagely upon him. Now for 
all his dog training with his Indian friends, 
Kiopo was, in the mind of him as well as in 
the muscle, a genuine wolf. So, when the 
husky rushed, Kiopo leaped aside as the 
wolves leap. Before his enemy charged again 
the long wolf fangs glittered; there was a 
lightning plunge of the whole body, and 
down the husky’s haunch went a long, clean 
rip. The husky turned in fury, 
and his teeth shut like a trap. 
They closed—but not on the 
little wolf. They clashed on an 
inch of clear atmosphere which 
lay to the west of Kiopo’s hairy 
neck. And in almost the same 
moment the husky got a second 
slash. 


UT alas for Kiopo! Wolf- 

like though his tactics 
were, he was not yet old or 
powerful enough to fight with 
more than one foe at once. 
His enemy’s attack was a signal 
to all the huskies on that side of 
the camp. The moment before hardly 
another husky was to be seen. Now they 
seemed to spring from every tepee and clump 
of grass. At least a dozen bore down on the 
combatants in a snarling pack. Before Dusty 
Star could do anything to save him, Kiopo 
had disappeared from sight under a mass of 
writhing bodies, legs and tails. 

Dusty Star was desperate and cried wildly 
to his father and mother to save his little 
wolf. Fortunately it was not the first time 
that Running Wolf and Nikana had had to 
disperse a mob of Indian dogs. With loud 
yells and violent kicks they charged the 
rolling heap. Several Indians, hearing the 
commotion, came running to theiraid. Dusty 
Star himself was foremost in the attack, 
yelling, kicking, pulling, pounding with all 
his might, utterly regardless as to whether 
he might be bitten or not. Wild with fury 
against the huskies and his deadly fear lest 
Kiopo should be killed, he hurled himself on 
the pack like a little demon. 

Mercifully for Kiopo, the very number of 
his enemies saved him from serious harm, 
for he was so completely covered by them 
that only a few could reach him with their 
teeth, and many of the bites that were in- 
tended for him fell to the share of a husky; 
so that while half the pack appeared to be 
worrying Kiopo, they were in reality falling 
foul of one another, to his decided advantage. 

Kiopo, on the other hand, never ceased 
for an instant to use his powerful teeth. No 


need for him to watch for a chance to bite; 
he had simply to work his jaws like a piece of 
perfect machinery. What roused him to 
fury was not so much the combined attach 


as the being pinned down by numbers so that 
he was powerless to escape. Every musck 
in his strong young body was contracted to 
the utmost. Not even a fully grown wolf 
could have fought with more determination 


and pluck. 


A LAST the huskies, beaten and kicked 
on all sides, lost heart and were driven 
off. What was left on the ground was an 
extremely mauled and tumbled specimen of 
what less than five minutes before had been 
a very trim little wolf. 

Instantly Dusty Star was on his knees 
beside his pet. Kiopo was bleeding in vari 
ous places and panting hard. Dusty Star 
put his arms round him and besought him 
not to die. To die, however, was one of 
the last things Kiopo intended to do. In the 
eves that looked up gratefully into those of 
his big brother there shone a clear, uncon 
querable light. Very soon he was able to get 
up and shake himself. Then, keeping a wary 
eye on all sides, he walked forward with his 
party, and so entered the camp. 

\lthough his reappearance alive when, ac- 
cording to all husky calculations, he ought to 
have been dead was the occasion for many 
growls and a threatening show of teeth, his 
enemies did not venture to attack him again. 


RACES 





Unwelcome though he was, it was plain that 
he had come among them under the protec- 
tion of powerful friends. An unprotected 
stranger would have indeed led ‘“‘a dog’s 
life,’ and sooner or later died a dog’s death, 
unpitied to the last. But into their hard 
husky intelligence this fact had embedded 
itself like a stone: What the lord humans 
protect it is dangerous to attack. 


ITI 


|. hie this stormy introduction to the 
camp the family settled down quietly 
enough. Running Wolf’s long absence from 
the tribe had made no differ- 
ence to his membership or po- 
sition in it. Half an hour after 
his arrival his tepee was set up 
in the plac e appointed for it by 
the head chief, and in two days’ 
time the family were living the 
life of the camp as if they had 
never leftit. Thatis, Running 
Wolf, Nikana and Blue Wings 
were living it. Dusty Star 
found the number of people of 
all ages, from newly born pa- 
pooses up to braves and old 
squaws, the constant coming 
and going, the pony racing, the 
chanting of medicine songs and 
the beating of drums so utterly strange and 
bewildering that, after the long day’s experi- 
ences, he was almost too excited to sleep. 

As for Kiopo, the fact of his arrival was 
now known to every husky in the camp, and 
each husky hated him from the bottom of 
his husky heart. But there were two ob- 
stacles to his immediate destruction. One 
was his owner, Dusty Star, who kept a pile 
of stones and a heavy stick always ready 
for instant use; and the other was Kiopo 
himself. 

Kiopo was now three parts grown, and 
was considerably larger than the ordinary 
wolf of his age. For the average full-grown 
dog he was more than a match. The few 
that had ventured to fight him singly had 
learnt that to their cost. But against a com- 
bined attack of the whole husky rabble he 
was naturally powerless. He knew himself 
surrounded by enemies. Go where he would, 
hackles were raised, lips curled back and 
glaring eyes were fastened upon him. It 
was small wonder if, as week after week went 
by, he became nervous, irritable and de- 
pressed. 

Among all his foes the one of whom he 
stood most in dread was a big dog called 
Stickchi. He was a surly, sour-tempered, 
evil-eyed brute, regarded as one of the leaders 
of the pack. It was he who had led the at 
tack on Kiopo’s arrival in the camp, and 
now he hated him with a murderous hatred 
Kiopo returned the hate in full 


: principal thing that enraged Stickchi 

was that while the other huskies at once 
got out of his way as their acknowledged 
master, Kiopo avoided him only at the last 
possible moment, after he had fully expressed 
his feelings by drawing back his lips from his 
dangerous teeth in a defiant snarl. Then, 
when infuriated beyond measure by this 
open defiance of his authority the bully 
charged his foe, Kiopo, leaping lightly aside, 
would seem to send his supple body floating 
through the air and land a dozen feet away, 
only to crouch for a new spring and bare 
those evil-looking teeth as before. 

Yet in spite of his defiance Kiopo har- 
bored a great uneasiness at the back of his 
mind, for his keen wolf intelligence told him 
that sooner or later the day must come when 
the contest for mastery could be no longer 
postponed, and that the struggle would be a 
fight to the death. 

Dusty Star, for all his vigilance, did not 
fully understand. He could not think why it 
was that Kiopo generally kept so close to the 
tepee and rarely ventured any distance away 
unless he went with him. This was because 
Stickchi was as cunning as he was cowardly. 
Whenever he saw Kiopo with any one of the 
family he did not attempt to attack him, 
but contented himself with growling deep in 
his hairy chest and looking very ugly. 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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September Is the 


Month to 
Guard Against 


FLIES 


HEY breed all summer. By Sep- 

tember there are quadrillions of them 
swarming wherever food can be found. 
September is the dangerous month for 
typhoid. Vegetation begins to decay. 
Impurities abound. The fly is most vir- 
ulent. ‘There is no month in the year 
when it is so important to keep perisha- 
ble food away from flies and infection. 
Flies cannot endure cold. They would 
keep out of a refrigerator even if they 
could get in between tightly closed doors. 
In a co/d retrigerator food is perfectly 
protected — absolutely safe. 
The wise housewife keeps her refrigera- 
tor just as well iced in September as she 
does in July or August; the need is just 
as great. With cooler nights and no ex- 
treme heat by day, it takes much less ice 
in September to do this; the ice melts more 
slowly. But without ice-cold tempera- 
ture, food spoils at any time of the year. 
In September plenty of ice gives you the 
most food protection for the least money. 
Take it regularly ; keep your ice chamber 
h/led; that is the least wasteful and most 
beneficial w ay to use it. 

Send for This Booklet 
It tells how to use ice to preserve the freshness 
ind nutritive value of foods 
how to arrange the various 
kindsof food in therefrigerator 
— how to care for the refriger- 
ator — how to make ice last 
longer. Write for Booklet L-1. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


163 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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‘How the New Certo Process 





Makes Every Woman an 
Expert Jam and Jelly Maker | 


Easy and Economical— Never Fails 


No matter where you live, it will now 
pay you twenty fold to put up a good 
supply of jam and jelly. With Certo 
any woman can get perfect results from 
any fruit, from fully ripened fruit and 
4 others that lack the jellifying property. 
This new process requires only one 
minute’s boiling, thus preserving flavor 
and color of ripe fruit and producing one- 
half more product from same amount. 
No more long hours in hot kitchen and 
wasted batches of fruit and sugar; the 
fruit juice always ‘“‘jells’’; product has 
perfect keeping qualities 


1. S 
for S 
ay. = 


ERTO 


d = o 
my (Surgjell) 
rear i ‘Mother Nature’s Year Round Jell Maker’’ 
& Certo is what you have been looking 























ion f for a concentrated, practi al, pure 
. r . . 
H fruit pectin. It contains no gelatine or 
ld : F 
ula f preservative. 
> | . . 
hey f Grape Jelly—Use fully ripened fruit. Stem and 
ors f crush thoroughly about 2% quarts or 3 pounds 
: fH Add '% cup water, stir until boiling and simmer 
ctly f 10 minutes in saucepan with close-fitting cover 
7 in: Place fruit in jelly bag and squeeze out juice 
fi «©Measure 8 leveled cups (39 Ibs.) sugar and 4 
f cups (2 Ibs.) juice into large saucepan, stir and 
era- f bring toa boil. At once add 1 bottle (s« ant cup 
she S| CERTO, stirring constantly. Continue to stir 
: 18 and bring again to a hard boil over the hottest 
just i; fire for one-half minute, stirring continually 
*x- E Remove from fire, let stand 1 minute, skim and 
€- f pour quickly. 
$ ice Fy Quince Jelly—Remove core, blossom, and stem 
F ends from about 1}4 quarts, or 244 pounds, ripe 
ore 2 , 2 rit 
hore fruit. Put through food cutter, or chop very 
era- k fine. Add 4 cups water and simmer in covered 
1 pan 15 minutes. lace fruit in jelly bag and 
ear. j squeeze out juice Measure 79 leveled cups 
t} 4 344 Ibs.) sugar and 4 cups (2 lbs uice into | 
ithe i large saucepan, stir and bring toa boil. At on 
» add bottle (scant ip) Certo, stirring con- | 
ney. Saaain.” Tamiaar da cule ceuk tat) 
StLanuy 1] A¢ \ ~) I a | T 2 agall \ i 
nber hard boil over the hottest fire for one-half 1 
ute, stirring contir lly Remove fr f 
er i 
nost i stand 1 minute, skim and p ] k 
For grape jam (delicious), for pure plum | 
and pear jam and jelly, for nearly 100 
— other recipes for the sure making of | 
ie } jams, jellies and marmalades, see pages 
arious ij 109, 56and 91 of June, July, and August 
aeabos issues of this magazine and the Certo 
riger- Book of Recipes which is given you 





© lest when you buy Certo at grocer’s or drug- 


*E-s eH gist’s. If your dealer hasn't Certo, we 

H will send a bottle by parcel post pre- 
TION H paid for 35c (in Canada 40c). Kindly 
ES H send us grocer’s name and address and 
St. we will arrange to have him carry it for 


your convenience and your friends. 

Don't neglect the height of the fruit 
season. A home supply of pure jams 
ind jellies will reduce table costs, pro- 
vide easy dessert and please the family. 


\ 4 PECTIN SALES CO., Inc. 
408 East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 



































| The CERTO Process 
makes better looking 

and better tasting 

Jams and Jellies 
Takes only lminutes boiling 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 110) 


Among the many odd and unexpected 
things which Dusty Star found in the new 
life in the camp, one of the most peculiar and 
unaccountable was a grandmother, whose 
name was Sitting-Always. 

Up to the present a grandmother had 
been entirely wanting in the arrangement he 
called the World. That there was a great 
spirit called the Sun, he knew. He also knew 
that there was another less great one called 
the Moon. And there were the stars 
also were spirits. T hey sat about in the 
and generally had a good time 


tops ol the lodge poles 


[' YOU wat hed the m carefully ag 
the 


y gradually did thelr sitting a little higher 


up or a little lower down, and sometime 
especially in the mad moon, they actually 
ran. To watch a star run swiftly down a 
steep place in the sky and disappear made 
your heart jump. When the running stars 
which did not fall off into the dark reached 
the prairie they turned into the puffballs 
the Indians called ‘‘dusty stars.” 

But a grandmother, it appeared, though 
neither a spirit nor a star, was a great power 
to be reckoned with. There were days when 
she painted her face bright yellow. These 
were solemn occasions. Dusty Star observed 
her with awe. His first introduction to her 
was not on one of her painted days. Without 
wanting to be rude, he thought her face 
looked more like raw buffalo hide than any- 
thing else he had yet met. Her hands also 
seemed of that material, and did not feel 
pleasant when they felt his arms and legs. 

The second time he saw her was when she 
came to the tepee on her way to take part in 
a medicine-bundle ceremony. She was very 
grandly dressed in a beaded buckskin robe, 
and her face was thickly coated with the 
famous yellow paint. Dusty Star was squat- 
ting with Kiopo at the back of the tepee, 
watching his mother making pemmican when 
this yellow vision peered in upon them 
through the opening. He stared at it with 
astonishment. He was not afraid, but it 
made him feel uncomfortable. It was as if 
his grandmother’s face, like the maple leaves, 
had gone yellow with the fall. And from 
the middle of the yellow her sunken eyes 
glared blackly in the hollows of her head. 

Kiopo also disapproved of the vision. 
That was very plain by the way his hair 
bristled along his back and his upper lip 
curled back to show his fangs while he 
snarled. 

The yellow face of Sitting-Always scowled 
between the eyes and made the paint crack. 
She declared she would not enter the tepee 
unless the husky was first driven out. 


When Nikana explained that Kiopo was 
not a husky but a true wild wolf, and that 
when he snarled through his teeth it was be 


to let him be, Sitting-Always was mor 


IKE most old Indiar he firmly believed 
_4 that the wolves had a “medicine,” and 
by a medicine she meant a power that was 
stronger than either wolves or men. She 
herself was a great believer in medicine 
Half the things with which her tepee was 
stuffed were supposed to possess a medicine 
of one kind or another. Only she infinitely 
preferred tame medicine—the sort you stored 
in painted parfleches—to the wild kind on 
four legs that bared its fangs and snarled. 

After that Dusty Star saw her quite often, 
when Nikana took him with her on visits to 
her tepee, and the yellow maple-leaf face 
had given way to the buffalo-hide one, and 
her teeth were the only yellow things she 
iad in her head. By 
wore away, till one day when she presented 
him with a rich plateful of 
sarvis-berry stew, he ar 
rived at the conclusion 
that, after all, a 
grandmother, like 
the buffalo, could 
have her uses, and 
be very nearly 
pleasant when she 
did not paint her 
face. 

Kiopo, however, 
never changed his 


degrees his awe of her 





mind. Not even the richest stew could 
have made any difference. With or without 
her paint, his deep wolf wisdom taught him 
that here was an enemy, and whenever she 
came near him he always showed his teeth. 
| WAS in the moon that the Indians call 
the mad moon, or, as we call it, Noven 
ber, that Kiopo began to take on strange 
vays and to stay away for days together. 
When he returned from these mysterious 
absences he was in the habit of sneaking 
back into camp under cover of the darkness. 
In the morning, when Dusty Star spoke to 





him very plainly and asked him where h¢ 
Kiopo would turn his head a 
vith an uncomfortable expression in his ey¢ 
Dusty Star grew afraid lest he should di 


appear once for all. His fear was so torturing 
that he tied Kiopo with a rawhide thong 
and fastened it to one of the lodge poles. 
There was a high wind that night, and the 
poles strained and creaked; but it was not 
entirely owing to the wind, and in the morn- 
ing Kiopo had gone. 

Those were the evenings when Dusty Star, 
lying awake in the tepee, could hear the coy- 
otes raise that eerie song of theirs which they 
love to sing after sunset on the high buttes. 
It always began in the same way, with a suc- 
cession of short barks, growing gradually 
louder and higher, and always ending with a 
long-drawn, squalling howl. And as the 
boy caught the high-pitched, yowling cries 
ringing out in the dusky air, he pulled the 
buffalo robe over his head to deaden the 
terrible sound. 

If the coyote cries affected Dusty Star 
so powerfully, they affected Kiopo equally, 
though in a different way. At times they 
made him angry, at others wholly miserable. 
When Kiopo felt upset he always wanted to 
get hold of something to worry with his 
teeth. So the rawhide thong came in very 
useful, and after gnawing for half the night 
Kiopo was free. Once his own master again, 
he did not waste valuable time sitting down 
to think. Softly as a trail of mist he drifted 
out of camp, and not a husky of them all 
winded him or saw him go. 

The very morning after Kiopo’s departurs 
Sitting-Always was takenill. She lay on het 
couch of antelope skins and moaned with 
pain. While Nikana went to summon thx 
medicine man, Little Fish, Dusty Star was 
left to watch his grandmother. He had 
never seen anyone ill before, and the noises 
she uttered made him feel uncomfortable. 


Ww N he asked her if the pain was in 
her chest she said it was lower down 
Dusty Star nodded his head wisely. He had 

iffered pain in that part himself. It was th 


place that made you wish you had not eat 
berries betore they were ripe He obse1 
his grandmother gravely for some tims 
Suddenly, without warning, he doubk 
his fist and thumped her on the spot where 
he complained of the pain. This he 
because he knew that if you hit things the 
sometimes went away. He hoped that 
he could hit his grandmother’s pain right 


the middle it might drive it out 
Sitting-Always uttered a loud cry. 
Mistaking it for a shout of triumph, Dusty 
Star struck her again. This was more than 
she could bear, and she uttered such a pier 
ing scream that the boy was startled. Still 
it seemed to prove that the thumping was 
taking effect. He was preparing to smit 
her for the third time when his mother cam« 
hurrying into the tepee. 
With groans of pain and 
Always explained what had happened 
Naturally Nikana was very angry. SI 
could hardly believe that the boy could have 
dared to take advantage of 
his grandmother’s help 
lessness to play her 
evil a trick. Without 


























Twenty-two states 





have pure bed- 
ding laws 


OU may not know 

that the practice 
of filling comfortables, 
quilts and mattresses 
with unclean and uséd 
material had become so 
common that legislation 
to protect the public was 
necessary. 
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“A Lovely Skin 


Comes from Within” 
—Say Physicians 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful com- 

plexion is the secret of personal 
attractiveness. Sparkling eyes, lustrous 
hair, the rich glowing delicacy of the 
skin—these are the priceless reward 
of internal cleanliness. 
Facial blemishes, muddy skin and sal- 
lowness can never be overcome unless 
the body is kept free of the poisons 
which cause them. 
For, as a prominent medical skin spe- 
cialist states, practically all skin imper- 
fections, such as pimples, acne, and 
the like, are due to intestinal poisons 
resulting from improper elimination. 
When the food waste is not regularly 
and thoroughly eliminated, poisons are 
formed in the intestines and absorbed 
into the blood by whic h they are Car- 
ried to every body cell the millions 
of cells that compose the skin, the 
roots of the hair, and the eyes. No 
wonder that the skin becomes sallow, 
muddy, roughened, blotched or dis- 
figured with pimples or other blem 
ishes, the eyes become dull and the 
hair lacks luster. 


Experts have conducted exhaustive re- 
search to find some method of elim- 
inating these poisons in a harmless 
and natural way. Laxatives and ca- 
thartics have failed to overcome the 
condition because, as a prominent 


specialist states, they provide tempo 
rary relief only, often at the expense 
of permanent injury, and tend to 
aggravate the trouble which they are 
given to relieve. 


Results of Research 


The result of medical experience in 
treating thousands of cases has been 
the discovery that Nujol not only brings 
about proper climination by its gentle 
lubricating action (which closely re- 
sembles Nature’s own lubricant) but 
has the unique property of dissolving 
readily many intestinal poisons; these 
it carries out of the body along with 
the food residue, and thus prevents 
the ir reaching the skin cells. 

As Nujol is not a laxative it cannot 
It is not a medicine in 
any sense of the word and, like pure 
water, it is harmless. These facts have 
led to its adoption in leading hospitals 
throughout the world for improper 
elimination and resulting ailments. 
Physicians consider it indispensable 
in treating skin disorders due to faulty 
elimination. Nujol has helped thou 
sands of women to overcome com 
plexion troubles and to regain the 
natural glow of perfect health. 


cause distress. 


Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any 
drug store. 


Nujol 
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A Lubricant—Not a Laxative 
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Nujol, Room 821 G, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
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For this coupon and 10 
cents, stamps or coin, to cover packing and postage, please send me a trial 


BO bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, “A Lovely Skin Comes from Within”. 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 1117) 


and fetch Lone Chief, the medicine man, 
since Little Fish had said he could not come. 

Only too glad to escape, Dusty Star 
rushed indignantly out of the tepee. 

Lone Chief’s tepee lay at some distance 
from the camp, round the northwest corner 
of Eagle Bluff. He was a great medicine 
man. His medicine, or supernatural power, 
was very strong, though it was not always 
that he could be prevailed upon to put it 
to the test. 

Among the many mysterious things about 
Lone Chief was that no one could ever say 
with certainty where he was to be found. 
Wandering across vast spaces or journeying 
to the edge of the world had got into his feet 
Hunters from the Far West would bring tid 
ings of his camp on the shore of the 
mighty lake that washes the feet 
of the Rockies for half a hun- 
dred miles. Deep in the 
north, on the lonely bar- 
rens where the wolves 
howled at sundown and 
the red-fringed pools 
were a-glimmer in an 
unearthly light, his 
slightly drooping figure 
might be seen moving 
soundlessly in the 
windy twilight along the deep-worn trails of 
the caribou. Or in the torrid southlands 
where the salt lakes were caked with brine 
and the antelopes, startled by the solitary 
figure, floated across the desert like vapors 
carried by the air, Lone Chief traveled till 
he filled his head with the roar of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


4 i THE tepee of this extraordinary and 
much-traveled person Dusty Star went 
with a feeling which, if it was not exactly 
fear, was certainly one of awe. When he 
came within sight of it he saw that Lone 
Chief was at home, smoking his pipe in the 
doorway of his tepee. 

Dusty Star advanced slowly. When he 
reached the tepee he sat down in front of the 
medicine man. Neither of them spoke for 
some time, although no one had told the 
boy that this was the politest way of begin- 
ning a conversation when it is not necessary 
to talk about the weather. 

So Lone Chief gazed politely beyond Dusty 
Star’s head, and Dusty Star stared politely 
at Lone Chief’s moccasins, while now and 
then a maple leaf drifted down beside them. 

When the fourth leaf had fallen Dusty 
Star explained the reason of his visit. 

Lone Chief waited a little before he re- 
plied, and while he made his words his gaz« 
struck into his visitor’s face with the edge of 
a tomahawk. Dusty Star returned the look 
without flinching and noted the way in 
which Lone Chief painted his face; across his 
forehead and down his cheeks went bars of 
black and yellow and red, as if his face were 
a cage to keep his eyes from rushing out. 

“* My grandmother hasa pain here,” Dusty 
Star began abruptly, indicating the place 

“When did it begin?” the medicine man 
asked. 

‘She made many noises this morning. She 
is making them all the time when she does 
not like herself inside.” 

Lone Chief remained silent. ‘“‘Have they 
made any medicine for her?’’ he asked pres- 
ently, with a shade of suspicion in his voice. 


. WAS an awkward question. Dusty Star 

wished to be quite truthful. At the same 
time he did not want to confess what he 
had done. He had intended the thumping 
for medicine, though it was hardly the same 
thing as the grown-up people made, par 
ticularly as he had performed it without 
saying any medicine words with it. It was 
his grandmother who had said the words, 
and they differed considerably from what the 
medicine men used. 

“No,” he said at last. ‘They have not 
used any medicine.” He could not find cour- 
age to add “ But I thumped.” 

After which nothing was said by either of 
them for a long time. And the maple leaves 
went on falling. 

\t length Dusty Star thought it was time 
that Lone Chief should begin to make prep 
arations to start if he intended to visit his 







grandmother. So he looked into the painted 
face and said ‘“‘The shadows grow longer.” 

Lone Chief understood. “Yes,” he an- 
swered solemnly, ‘“‘ when the sun goes towards 
his lodge it is what the shadows are accus- 
tomed to do.” 

It was not the words themselves which 
told Dusty Star what was going on in the 
medicine man’s mind, but that unspoken 
knowledge which flashes, none knows how, 
from one prairie dweller to another along the 
invisible trail. Inan instant he realized that 
Lone Chief did not intend to come. 


LOWLY rising to his feet, he gazed straight 
»wJ into the medicine man’s face. Then wit] 
he spoke in a voice that 
‘IT am sent to bid 
you to come to my grandmother 

Sitting-Always, who is not 
happy with herself inside. 
If you do not come the 

pain will drive her along 
the wolf trail; but-she 
does not wish to go.” 

He ended abruptly, his 

body held very stiff, 

like a young larch tree 

: : when there is no wind. 

And in his eyes, fixed 
upon the medicine man’s face with an un- 
blinking stare, a spark glimmered as if his 
mind were set ablaze. 

Lone Chief looked at him in astonishment. 
That a mere boy—hardly more than a 
child—should find the daring to address to 
him, Lone Chief, the famous medicine man, 
words which were like a command uttered by 
a full-grown man, was an astounding thing. 
In spite of himself he felt uneasy. What 
was it, he asked himself, which made this 
boy so strangely different from other boys? 
The cunning eyes, practiced to read the 
faintest signs on all faces and all trails, em 
ployed their utmost skill now to read the 
secret hidden in the boy. But that strange 
glitter in the boy’s eyes baffled him; and 
when, after a long gaze, he looked away into 
the distance he had a curious feeling that he 
had been questioning the eyeballs of a wolf. 

He moved his hand in the direction of the 
sun, now almost touching the rim of the 
western hills, saying as he did so, ‘‘ When 
the sun has entered his lodge I will come.” 

With a glow of triumph Dusty Star knew 
that he had won. He bowed to acknowledge 
his gratitude; then turned and ran swiftly 
towards the trees. 

As he ran the lithe movements of his body 
caught the medicine man’s eye. “‘ That way 
the wolves run—with their whole body,” he 
murmured approvingly. ‘There is medicine 
in his feet.”’ 


a clear, ringing ton 
was almost a cry 


IV 

\ THEN Lone Chief arrived that evening, 

an hour after sundown, Sitting-Always 
was worse. The tepee was so crowded with 
people that any one not acquainted with 
Indian customs might have thought that 
Sitting-Always had fallen ill in order to give 
a party. Dusty Star was there, of course, 
but he had taken care to keep well hidden 
behind a couple of parfleches, so that the 
sight of him might not exasperate the pa 
tient. 

Hardly taking any notice of his patient, 
Lone Chief began his preparations immedi 
ately. First he placed four round stones in 
the fire to get hot. While they were heating 
he remained seated, looking at nobody, with 
his eyes half closed. When he considered the 
stones were hot enough he uncovered his 
medicine drum and held it over the fire. 

When the drum was sufficiently warmed 
Lone Chief looked round on the company 
and declared that he could not begin his 
medicine till every one except Nikana went 
out. There was no use in arguing about it, 
because a great medicine man’s word is law. 

One by one the visitors reluctantly with- 
drew. Dusty Star, in the deep shadow be- 
hind the parfleches, made himself as small 
as possible, humped upon the ground. 

As soon as Lone Chief had seen the last 
visitor, as he believed, depart he raised the 
drum and began to sing a medicine song, 
beating time upon the drum as he sang. 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Youthlike Body-Beauty Rests in the Hollow of Your Hand 


“ 

Wauat exquisite hands! How young she is! But no; she shows her age 
too plainly in her figure.” 
How often have you heard or said that very thing about some other 
woman? How many a girlish hand is anything but fair in its treatment 
of the figure in its care! Small consolation in a smooth, soft, slender hand 
if the body lines betray the evidence of vanished youth. 


In P.N. Practical Front Corsets the buoyancy of youth renews itself each 


day. The inner elastic vest clasps pliantly but securely round the body, 


placing the front steels right at 
the center, unlike the off-center 
steels of the ordinary front-lace 
corset. Noriding up; no prod 


Manufactured exclusively 
)OMINION Corset Co., Quebec, 2., 


p 
VILLIAM PRETTY ©& Sons, Ltd., Ipswich, England 


( 
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] fata 
© t $5.00 upw ird to $12.00. 
If not obtainable at your favorite 
ad @ dealer’s send us his name and you will 


*Patent Pat. U.S.A. and Foreign Countries 


CORSETS 
Se Mo 


Easy 
Laced 


over 
Flat 
Hooks 


Shee 


custor 
corseted look. 





ding of the bust. Lacing of the outer flaps is swift and easy, over flat hooks’ 
(shoewise),with no elusive eyelets to be threaded. The daily lacing so essen- 
tial to preserving the corset’s lines becomes effortless—the affair of a 
moment. 


Unconsciousness of body dwells in P. N. Practical Front Corsets. Complete 
comfort and a sense of physical well-being are yours today, tomorrow, 
every hour and everywhere. Thus, through intelligent corsetry, can that 
slender hand of yours guard the priceless treasure of your youth. 
At Stores and Departments where right 
corseting is viewed as vital you may select 


your suitable style, in a variety of fabric 


receive our New Corset Style Book. 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 
BOSTON, CHICAG( NEW HAVE} 
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FEET IN THE WORLD— 


cA unique National Style Lyent, 
fo be observed in the better shoe 
stores cvewhere, Sept. 1 to30 





The Tempo 


RED CROSS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
MODEL—A gay, insouciant little strap sandal 
for afternoon or evening wear. Slenderly graceful 
as to toe; a bit daring in the clever cut-out strap 
which reaches high up the instep, and fastens with 








RED CROSS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
MODEL—Svelte in the extreme, simple with 
that simplicity which is the highest form of art, 
this modish little shoe for town or country weal 
is one of the season’s most striking models. It 
is done in patent leather, with covered box heel 
and a medium width strap that is snugly secured 
by aclever buckle . . . . ... . $7.50 


Paris, “which makes us 
what we are tomorrow,” 


suggests these new style oe 
motifs in dainty footwear Ft 


a 


\ 


No. 7 <> @’ ok for this Trade Mark 
The Dart» - Se on the sole 


heel; high quarters and low vamp- 
in black patent leather. 


HAT is smartest in new footwear for Autumn? 
What will be worn in Paris, at Nice—in style 
centers Old World and New? 


These questions—important ones for the gentle- 
woman who would dress her feet in the mode— will be 
answered September | to 30 by a unique national style 
event— The Silver Anniversary of The Red Cross Shoe. 


During this Anniversary Month selected creations 
of America’s most modish footwear will be displayed 
in one of the better shoe stores in your town. 


Featuring this display—and an event of Anniversary 
Month—will be the three exclusive Red Cross Silver 
Anniversary Models illustrated here—specially styled 
and specially priced for this occasion. 


It will be your privilege during Silver Anniversary 
Month to purchase these shoes at the very special price 
of $7.50. This reduction is made to commemorate 25 
years of quality footwear and to acquaint more Ameri- 
can women with “The Shoe that Bends with the Foot.” 


There will be a wealth of other smart models, at a 
varied range of prices— all new, authoritativein styling, 
rich in qualities that determine shoe character. 


Watch for the announcement in your city—do not 
miss this unique National Style Event. You will find it 
as interesting as it is unusual, and a very rare oppor- 
tunity to dress your feet fashionably, in advance of the 
mode. If you do not know where Red Cross Shoes 
are sold in your community, write us and we will 
promptly give you the name of the Red Cross Shoe 
Dealer nearest you. The Krohn-Fechheimer Com- 
pany, 1000 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“Bends with jour foot 
—S” 


“25 YEARS OF QUALITY FOOTWEAR 


a novelty button on either side. Spanish Louis 


September, 1922 


RED CROSS SILVER ANNI- 
VERSARY MODEL—A sturdy 
English walking shoe, fashioned 
from fine glazed kid in a lace 
Oxford model of unusual charm. 
Cuban heel, substantial sole, and 
an unusually well-rounded arch 
make this fashionable little shoe as 
comfortable as it is good looking. 
Astandard last refined by Red Cross 
designing and craftsmanship. $7.50 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS sx SEPT, 1#30 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 112) 


It was a very peculiar song about buffaloes, 
wolves and thunder, and at the end of every 
verse Lone Chief barked like a coyote. 
When he had ended the song he took an 
ember from the fire and placed some dried 
sweet pine upon it. As the smoke 
held his hands in it and prayed to the spirits 
of the sun and of the buffalo that he might 
have power to find out with his hands the 


rose he 


pot where Sitting-Always was ill. He then 
rose and went across to the patient. 

Dusty Star watched his movements with 
much excitement 

It was when Lone Chief was in the very 
ey of his examination that the event 
whicl Nu cana dreaded took place No fewe! 
har ir other medicine men, whom 

ited before she knew that Lone Chi 
id come, stalked into the tepes All were 


heavily painted, beaded and feathered, and 
each carried a drum. 

Dusty Star shrank, if possible, 
smaller space than before. 

Without uttering a word the four sat 
down in a half circle about the fire and began 
to smoke their medicine pipes. Lone Chief 
continued to move his hands over his pa 
tient’s body as if nothing extraordinary had 
taken place. He was annoyed at the intru- 
sion of his rivals, but was too dignified to 
show it. He fully believed his power to be 
far greater than theirs, and was prepared to 
treat them with contempt. 


Wa Lone Chief had finished his ex 
/ amination he lifted his drum again 
and recommenced his song, sitting with his 
back to the newcomers, as if they were not 
there. As each one of them enjoyed great 
importance in his own eyes, Lone Chief’s 
action made them determined to perform 
their medicine as loudly as possible. First 
one and then another drew his pipe from his 
mouth and lifted his drum. 


into a 


The first to do so was Kattowa-iski. His 
doctoring power came from the beaver. 

Kokopotamix followed him. His medi- 
cine was from the grizzly bear. 

Apotumenee came third. He took his 
medicine from the buffalo, and had two 


buffalo horns fastened to his head. 

The last to begin drumming was Ohisik 
sim. The thunderbird had given him his 
medicine, which was very much sought after 
when the tribe was short of rain. 

At first the drumming was slow and soft, 
growing louder by degrees. Then Kattowa 
iski got up and began to dance, striking hi 
irum in imitation of the beavers when they 
hit the water with their tails. Kokopotamix 
then rose and imitated a grizzly bear when 
it walks on its hind legs. Apotumenee and 
Ohisiksim began their performances at th« 
same time. Apotumenee crouched with hi 
head lowered, and dug his horns 
ground to imitate bu 
fall, while 


into the 
. as a 
flaloes digging wall 


im blew out 


in the Ohisik a spray 
f water from his mouth to suggest a thunder 
shower. 
LL this time Lone Chief went on drun 
if \ ming as if nothing else was going on 
And now the noise of the drums, louder 


than ever, made the tepee throb with sound 
It maddened Sitting-Always, who screamed 
out again and again that it was driving the 
pain into her head; but as no one paid the 
slightest heed to her cries, she put her hands 
over her ears and moaned in despair. 

Dusty Star, looking out upon it all from 
his hiding place, felt a strange excitement 
growing within him. To him the antics of 
the medicine men became so lifelike that, 
more and more, they seemed to grow like the 
things they represented; and in the flicker 








of the fire, 


on which, from time to time, 
Nikana put more fuel, the shadows on the 
sides of the te pec danced and balanced as if 
they also were alive He did not understand 
the new feeling: only it seemed to have to do 
with Kiopo almost a Kiopo himself were 
crouching by his sid And the wolf that 
vas in Kiopo seemed to urge the wolf that 
is In Dusty Star, so that he felt that he 
must shoot his body in among the dancers and 
make, with Kiopo, the medicine of the wolves. 
Suddenly with a ringing cry he leaped 
from his hiding place and landed on hands 
and knees in the middle of the lepec Then, 
with head throw! back and eyes glittering, 
he gave tl tl! i the 
t & P +7 ‘ 4 " . pt tal ]..4 
Even Lone Chief stopped his drumming 
and stared in astonishment. Sitting Always, 


not being able to see clearly because of her 
position, thought a wolf had entered the 
tepee, and screamed aloud with fear. 

Before anyone could move, Dusty Star, 
now barking like a coyote, began to run on 
hands and feet round the fire. Quicker and 
quicker he went, barking and leaping up and 
down as if all the madness of the mad moon 
were in his blood and he were forgetting to 
be Indian and remembering to be wolf. 

If Lone Chief had given © — r Nikana 
would have seized her son; t Lone Chief 
was disturbed. Dusty Star . the grandson 
of his patient was one thing, but Dusty Star 
as this leaping like a wolf 
was totally another. He did not approve; 


madne rving 


l s crying 


yet he did not dare to inte rfere. What he 
had felt vaguely in the afternoon he knew 
for a certainty now. There was medicine in 


the boy. It was the true medicine—the 








medicine of the lonely barrens; of the lairs 
in the glooms of the pruce torest; and of 
the wolfish crags where the air throbbed “— 
the thunder of the streams Gre: it medicine 
man though he was, it as a power he ae 
have given many buffalo robes to possess. 
He knew himself to be in the presence ol 
medicine more mighty than his own. And 
because he knew it he did not dare to an 
swer the expectations of his companions by 
ordering that Dusty Star should be turned 
out of the tepec : 

S FOR Dusty Star himself, he knew noth 
yf ing at all ibout pe essing medicine All 
he knew was that he felt very splendidly 
mad, with an u trollable desire to throw 
his body in the air and cry wolf calls with 
his throat. And the fact that none of these 
important medicine men nor even his mother 
made any effort to stop him encouraged him 
to an adventure of great ant vhich he 
vould not have bel . I n his most 
re 1 da ire 

Moment | t 

} t t 
1] t c 
| i 

1 ‘ } 

Risi t, he t 
grandmother s ¢ s \lwa err 
fied out of her t ttered a ] g Cry 

Up to the present, Nikana | rigidly 
still as if mesmerized by her son’s madness. 


But her mother’s cry of fear broke the spell 
and she darted forward to seize him. 

But Dusty Star was too quick her 
Springing back across the fire, he gave with 
a full throat the hunting cry of the wolves. 


Then, before anyone could stop him, he 
tore back the door flap and fled, laughing, 
from the tepee. 

Conti? » Bi ’ 
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N a la Premier. Sauce, 14 teaspoon s: 
Ny : sauce, Y alone. Premier $ 
: Skirt | 4 large firm tomatoes. Cut Serve the tomato and pe 
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Add 1 tablespoon chopped es with 2 tablespc 


What! 


way to start a dinner: 


? BE DONE,” you exclaim, “there are 
only three ways in which a dinner can start 


or shell fish, 


CAN'T 


with fruit, or soup.” 


But wonders never cease! 


Here is a fourth way, a new way—and strange 


to say it calls chiefly for nothing more expensive 
two old friends 


than the commonplace tomato 


and a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing. 


Follow the recipe printed abov e. With the 
magic flavor of Premier Salad Dressing the 


commonpl: ice tomato takes on the dignity of a 


delicious tomato cocktail. 


} 1] 
Besuretomakeit very cool,andwa chthe warn 
] * C { { . ‘ 
lOOK of oratitude on the races OF your guests 
] +1] } rit 
And there will be a war \ 
yn your face too, 1f you Ww OORICL 
Salads, Suppers, Picnics t’s Just f yf such 
surprises as this tomato cockti 
send your name and addres 
tthing more. It’s free 
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Warm and cozy in winter 
Cool and breezy in summer 
Convenient all the time 


Of course, you want a dining alcove. No 
other thing about a house—new or old- 
is achieving such popularity. A deserved 
popularity on account of its convenience 
and real comfort. Reduces by perhaps a 
half the work of serving breakfasts and 
luncheons. Practically a necessity in a 
servantless home. 

Once you see and price this one—of 
Curtis Woodwork— you'll be satisfied with 
no other. Its quality will lead you, 
too, to select only Curtis Woodwork for 
your whole house if you are planning to 
build. 

There are many other articles of con- 
venience shown in the big Curtis Catalog 
that you can see at the Curtis dealer’s 
the leading lumber dealer in most towns. 
There are built-in kitchen dressers, work 
tables, ironing boards in wall cabinets. 
There are mantels, bookcases, linen cases, 
medicine cabinets. There are sideboards 
and corner cupboards. All these are in 
addition to doors, windows, frames, mold- 
ings and so forth, that make up the 
woodwork of a home. 

From front entrance to cellar sash you 
can find in Curtis Woodwork only the 
most satisfying quality in wood, in work- 
manship, in features of construction and 
design. For such quality you will find 
the prices reasonable because of thi 
advantages of large production and 


standardized gnnios 
CurTIS 
WOODWORK 


“ The Permanent Furniture for Your Home”’ 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Clinton, lowa 
Maintained by the Curtis manufacturing 
and distributing plants at 


Clinton, lowa; Sioux City, Iowa; Detroit, Mich 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wausau, Wis.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Topeka, Kans 


Sales offices at Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimor« 














The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Dept. U, Clinton, lowa 

Gentlemen: I am interested in a house and 
enclose for the Better Built Home Plat 
Books | have checked below I understand if the 
books I checked do not meet my requirements I 
may exchange them or return them in good con 
dition within ten days for my money 


Vol. VI 32 homes of 3, 4 and 5 rooms..$ .50 
Vol. VIL. 32 homes of 6, 7 and 8 rooms 50 
Vol. XI 39 bungalows 1.00 
Vol. XII. 39 1% and 2-story houses 1.00 
Exteriors, interiors and floor plans shown in all 
Vols. VI and VII show English, Colonial and 


Westera types of houses. Increasingly popular 
Name 


treet 


City State 











The Influence of Women in Politics 


(Continued from Page 12 


difference, unusual if not unique in American 
politics, that the vast majority of the women 
were not paid workers, but volunteers actu 
ated solely by a lofty desire to serve the 
cause in which they believed. This was true 
not solely of the women who could afford to 
give their time and effort, but of very many 
of those who could not. No one can know 
the facts without deep admiration for what 
they did. 

\ new thing in politics was the telephone 
campaign carried on by women all over the 
tate. These women called up on the wire 
not only their neighbors, but in many cases 
every woman whose name in the telephone 
book indicated that she was the head of a 
household. They went thr 


ch the phone 
book alphabe tik ally 


It was a most effective 
method, especially when used, as it was, in 
conjunction with house-to-house visits. 

The primary election was held May six- 
teenth. About one million votes were cast, 
or something approaching one-half of the 
possible total Republican vote—a fairly 
large percentage when compared to the usual 
primary contest. What proportion of women 
took part cannot be estimated with any 
approach to accuracy, but we know that in 
many counties the number of women regis- 
tered was strictly comparable to the men, 
and the woman vote was unquestionably 
large. 

The independent candidate for the govern- 
orship won in the primary. In Pennsylvania 
the Republican nomination is practically 
equivalent to election. The women this year 
have made it the first step in the political 
house cleaning which is yet to come. 

It is time to forget, so far as the funda- 
mental facts will permit, that there is a dis- 
tinction between men and women in politics. 
Women are citizens first, and women only as 
a distinctive character in that class. The in 
terests of men and women in government are 
equal. Women are equal partners in every 
thing that concerns the state. It is true of 
course that as the functions of equal part 
ners in a business enterprise are not the same 
and as the duties of husband and wife differ 
in the equal partnership of the home, so the 
functions of men and women are not at all 
points alike in their contribution to the pub- 
lic welfare. But they are equal partners 
none the less. 


Women Understand Politics 


ESPITE the old idea, women are realists, 

not sentimentalists. The things that 
count with them, even more than the things 
that count with men, are the real things, not 
the fictions. They care for the substance and 
not for the shadow. No man is going to win 
either a state or national election hereafter 


vho does not have the women back of him 
One of the first and most important issuc 
of any campaign today is law enforcement 
No matter whether you are wet or dry, the 
aw is the law, and to let one statute bi 
ypenly weakens law and order ail 
along the line. We must clean up politics 
and keep them clean. We must maintain 
such instruments of democracy as the open 
primary. A return to the old convention 
system would tend especially to the virtual 
disfranchisement of women. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about 
equal suffrage, one which is unexpected and 
disturbing to some men, is the workmanlike 
way in which women are entering into 
and taking possession of their share in 
public affairs. Already these newcomer 


ail 
roken 


COUF 


ood 





are veterans in a field which has been the ex- 
clusive possession of men during the greater 
part of human history. 

“Look,” say these puzzled skeptics, 
‘‘women have had no experience with publi 
life. We know the game of politics and so 
did our fathers before us. But the women 
seem to know it without having to get us to 
teach them. How did it happen?” 

Here is the reason, it seems to me: Politics 
is a part of the way we run government in 
America. Government is one of the arts of 
management. It is the assembling and han 
dling of men, women and things for a certain 
purpose, which is or ought to be the general 
advantage. Good ideals and good manage 


nt together make good government I 
theory, at least, the ideals are always good, 
so that good government as a matter of pra 


tical fact usually comes down to a question 
of good management. 


C . } ° ¢ 
A Mother is a Manager 
Ww do women find themselves so much 


at home in the complicated questions 
involved in management and government? 
An ill-natured man, or a man less happily 
married, might say that women are the man- 
aging sex. The fact is that women, far more 
than men, are trained in the difficult art of 
management by the very nature of their daily 
lives. Most men are not in business for 
themselves. They earn a living by carrying 
out the directions of other men. They are 
untrained in the art of management. Nearly 
every mature woman, on the contrary, is a 
highly trained manager. 

Most women are mothers, and one of the 
essential functions of a mother is that of a 
manager of children. It is her daily part to 
make and to lead her children to take part in 
making that endless series of decisions which 
finally determines their character and posi 
tion in life. A mother is the most important 
of all managers. Her decisions make human 
nature what it is. 

Furthermore, most women are housekeep 
ers, and every housekeeper is a manager, and 
her own boss. Most of the family expendi 
tures pass through her hands. If the two 
ends meet at the end of the year it is her 
doing. The health of the whole family, 
physically and spiritually, is in her charge 
The comfort and complexion of the family 
life are of her making. She is the manager. 

Now the central fact about a manager is 
that he or she is responsible; and there is no 
educator like responsibility. Women have 
been carrying responsibility until it has be 
come second nature. It isno wonder that they 
find it easy to extend the application of the 
principle they have been trained in to public 
life. Women take easily to public affairs be 

Re 


cause they have been drilled in management 


and have acquired the habit of responsi 


bility Moreover, a woman who _ has been 
her own bo in the affairs of daily life is ex 
tremely likely to remain her own boss in 
public life il oO 

It happe n hat the two things the women 


are especially trained to secure, namely, 
economy in expenditures and efficiency in 
getting results, are two of the great needs of 
our national and state governments just now. 
Women are coming into full action in the 
public affairs of this country at just the right 
time. I shall miss my guess if they do not do 
for Pennsylvania and all other states what 
they have long done so well for the 
family, which after all is merely a 
state in miniature. 
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are polished until the in- | 
side surfaces of the teeth are - 
smooth. They will not damage 
your hair nor injure the scalp. 
They are sanitary, too. Made 
of the best vulcanized rubber, 
they are impervious to hair 
dressing preparations and the 
natural oil of the hair. 
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Let Me Say this for the Films 


(Continued from Page 13) 


before loaned color to this very picture in the 
making. We were naturally a little appre 
hensive over this effort to please. Six of our 
audience had never seen a white man before. 
The captions, of course, to count for 
nothing and part of the film dealt with city 
and harbor life. 

But little things, quite too s 
audience, 


were 


ubtle for this 
as we thought, got over easily. 
There were just two things which re ally 


puzzled, and they were the appearance in 


life of some Indians who had died since the 
taking of the film, and the destruction by an 
avalanche of their village. This had been 


photographed minutely and 
stroyed in California 


From the u ersal app il of the Wester 


a replica de- 


ory I deduce one of 1 penet in the great 


future of the motion picture. There is this 
simple story of physical action told in pi 
tures which can be appreciated and enjoyed 
by the world over. It has appealed to a 
circulation larger than any book or paper 
ever had. And it can appeal to persons who 
do not know and may never know the 


English language. 





the theater has been hurt in periods of de- 
pression, except of course bad pictures 

The drama cannot be taken away from 
people altogether, once they have had it; 
and the films have educated millions of people 
who never before had any sort of entertain- 
ment to stimulate the dull routine of their 
lives. 

It is obv iously easy to have one’s own idea 
of what constitutes a good picture and still 
fail to please the General and Mrs. Public, 
particularly Mrs. Public. The film fans, the 
people who read the trade papers and want 
to see all the pic tures, are valued friends, but 
they do not make the difference 
half failure and a big 
ordinary 


between a 
success t is the 
opinior 
e have spent our money. 
And perhaps some that we hoped to make. 

Of course everyone knows just what is the 
matter with the films—the painter, the 
architect, the actor, the writer, the exhibitor, 
the critic and millions of fans the world over. 


staying away, and by the time that 


can be recorded w 


Learning Day by Day 
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To undo the work of sun, wind and weather—this is the after- 
vacation problem. 

Nature is the great healer, but nature works slowly. Help is 
needed to more quickly restore the soft texture of the skin as well 
as to blend the tan of summer with the natural soft tints that have 
not been exposed to the weather. 

Let this Day Dream method help you. 

At night, on retiring, apply Day Dream Cold Cream liberally to 
hands, arms, neck and face. Rub in gently, but thoroughly, and 
allow to remain on all night. In the morning remove the cream | 
with a face cloth and hot water; then apply cold face cloths, rub- 
bing the skin briskly. Dry thoroughly and apply fresh cream, | 
again allowing this to remain. When dressing for the day, first 
remove the cream as in the morning, dry the skin thoroughly and 
apply Day Dream Poudre Creme, well rubbed in; then Day Dream | 
kace Powder, in your favorite shade, which will cling unseen and 
give the final touch of charm. 

Ask for Day Dream Cold Cream, Poudre Creme and Face Powder 
at any of the better shops where toilet goods are sold, and let them 
help you solve the after-vacation problem. 


STEARNS—PERFUMER 


Detroit, Michigan Windsor, Ontario 
Established 1855 













ie Girl You | 
‘ant Sige F \ . 





yourself of the exquisite charm of Day 
send for the Day Dream Acquaintance Box, 
ns Day Dream Perfume, Cold Cream, Poudre 





+ Powder and Soap in miniature. Enclose 25c in 
yin, in an envelope addressed to Department W 
imer, Detroit. Be ire to write name and address 


nd your Acquaintance Box will be promptly mailed 











Let Me Say this for the Films 
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Earl of Huntingdon lived. They were en- 
thusiastic, and we became so. We con- 
stantly found ourselves getting into the cart 
with them, and meanwhile our drama was 
suffering. I think we stopped this enthusi- 
asm just about in time, and let background 
and beauty and costume take their proper 
places in relation to our drama. 

\ great many persons would have had us 
go to England to film this story, but I had 
rather construct my castles in California. 
Where a locality has not changed much, 
there is often a gain in the employment of 
the actual, and Sherwood Forest might help 
us considerably for many of the Robin Hood 
scenes. 

It was quite worth while to take advan 
tage of the beautiful country in Virginia for 
an essentially out-of-door film, such as 
Tol’able David; but even for the filming of 
the most modern stories I should ordinarily 
prefer the artist’s interpretation. I am not 
certain that in the carefully filmed new ver- 
sion of Sherlock Holmes a great deal was 
gained by the scenes actually taken in Lon- 
don. A painter will inject more feeling, 
eliminate a lot of unnecessary, irrelevant and 
uninteresting things and emphasize the partic- 
ular quality that is needed for the projection 
of the story. One of our greatest achieve- 
ments has been the progress we have made in 
the building of sets. We know that we make 
mistakes, but we are getting more and more 
of the period that we wished to recreate. 

In taking some of my earlier pictures we 
did a great deal of location work, and went to 
the actual places where the action was sup- 
posed to take place. In making The Molly- 
coddle, for instance, we went north of 
Holbrook, in Arizona, among the Hopi In- 
dians. We had the coéperation of the Indian 
Commissioner in Washington, but it took us 
about a week to interest the Hopi chief 
sufficiently to be friendly to our project. And 
it was not Washington that won him over. 
He heard that I had with me some very fine 
horses and he very much wanted to see 
them. After a proper amount of reserve, he 
finally consented to dine with me in my tent 
We were allowed to film what we wanted 
and some dances were done specially for us. 
Effective though the actual proved in this 
case, I think that if I were to do The Molly 
coddle over again, I had rather idealize it 
just a bit and rely a little more upon the 
imagination that some of the great painters 
have put in depicting the Indian and the 
West. You cannot get what Frederic Rem 
ington saw and painted by merely photo 
graphing the actual. 


The Actor Masses His Li nes 
i bw actor is just as certain as the painter 


and the architect that he knows what is 
the matter with the film. He should be given 
a greater opportunity to create character 
Chere is an often-voiced complaint that, since 
cenes are not taken in the actual sequence 
that they are in when the story is finished, 
( harac ter cannot be logic ally developed 
For the actor who has been trained in the 
theater this may be confusing for a time, but 
it should not be lastingly a detriment to his 
work. In certain studios the actual order is 
maintained, and I do not believe that the 
resultant acting is any different because of 
this fact alone. I do believe, however, that 
the actor should know why he is doing the 
things he does, that he should know where he 
is riding and from where. Stage training, if 
it produces grace and freedom and a mobil 
ity of face, is of great help in the picture 
but the conditions are entirely differ: 
which the acting is done, and th 
understood from the outset. 

One of the great difficulties that t 

from the theater finds in adapting him 
the camera is that he misses the lines. | 
has nothing to get his teeth into. Everyone 
by now has heard the story of Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree and his difficulty in acting 
Macbeth without anything to read. I was 
working at the Fine Arts Studio at the time 
and often stood behind the cameras watch 
ing Sir Herbert acting and listening. This 
charming man, who had a great deal of 
humor, could never be convinced that act 
ing was not acting wherever it was done 


and that lines could be unnecessary where 
there was acting. Almost every night Sir 
Herbert would get permission from Griffith 
to use some of Shakspere’s text, only to have 
the director the next day cut in upon him 
when he was just beginning to warm up to 
the situation. 

There is a lurking danger in the use of 
lines which are not to be printed as titles in 
a picture. Noises which accompany action, 
such as chortles and grunts and whoops, are 
fine stuff and almost invariably get over, and 
it is usually safe to explode vocally. 

These things are just as much of a help as 
the music which is played in the studio dur 
ing the taking of the pictures. Now you 
cannot rely alone upon music to get the right 
feeling, but it does play upon the emotion 
to a certain extent. To visitors this musi 
always seems strange, but it not only plays 
upon chords that we are playing upon but 
serves to deaden extraneous noises—such 
little things as the dropping of a hammer, 
or the rasping of wires and the drawing of 
nails. Some film actors do not want this 
music, and the use of it is a good deal a 
matter of habit. Soft music would not incite 
me to tears. I could cry from the sheer thrill 
and excitement of doing a picture, but not 
from any of the artificial aids. 


cA Portrayal of Inner Feelings 
WEEN the musical program that goes 


with the films in exhibition is carefully 
considered, it should carry out some of this 
same claim upon the emotional chords that 
were played upon when the film was in the 
process of making. 

I do not hold with the view that there is 
no chance to act in the films. In Forever, 
the film version of Peter Ibbetson, which 
was for some reason foolishly renamed, | 
saw George Fawcett, a fine actor long in the 
theater and with whom I had played on the 
stage, give as the old French colonel more of 
the sweetness, gentleness and nobility that 
I know to be George Fawcett than I have 
ever seen him give in the theater. Surely 
such an impersonation is acting. 

Another proof of the fact that acting can 
be done in the films is the work of Charles 
Chaplin. I do not believe that he could be 
so funny in the theater. He would miss the 
intimacy of the screen, and yet he is funnier 
than any comedian that I have seen on the 
stage. 

Persons connected with the legitimate 
theater have so often pointed out that stars 
are made so easily in the movies that four 
or five good pictures will make a great favor 
ite, whereas anyone to attain prominence 
in the theater must work for years. I sup 
pose that four or five really good stories or 
novels would make a writer fairly successful 
rhese might be published in a few years and 
yet that writer’s career can scarce ly be said 
to date from the writing of the first of thos« 
stories. There is something that went before 
And so with the person who appeals to the 
public through the films. He must be a 
positive type, well molded and well trained 
He has something which is not possessed 
by everybody, as a singer must have a voice. 
All training and technic will not take the 
place of a voice of good quality. And for the 
pictures something more than the mere phys- 
ical quality is needed, otherwise the acrobats 
who went into the business in the early 
days—most of whom, if they stuck, are now 
getting ten dollars a day, when they work as 
extra men—would have been immediately 
successful. A peculiar kind of portrayal of 
inner feelings and of thought by outward 

xpression is necessary for the films. Adver- 

ing and exploiting cannot make stars. 

re are some of the movie stars of a few 
wor 

of the critics of the films think that 

captions are used and that the 

1son for the very existence of the 

yreaks down when the spectator is 

if not a whole book, at least 


a ry during five or six reels. 
N rue that very often things ap- 
pear s which should have been told 


in pictu long scenes are given 
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A Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


T is a particularly happy coincidence that this year you can 
select as anniversary gifts, 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
which is now celebrating its own Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


This fine quality silverplate observes its anniversary in a 
way that profits you. Special Gift Boxes and Anniversary 
Chests, beautifully decorated, are given without extra charge 
when you purchase fancy serving pieces or various assortments. 
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1. Expert selectionof highest grade 
(p “4 t Para rubber. 
Orn 2. Vulcanized in our own special 
way to retain its resilience and 
1. 14-K gold, hand tempered. avoid brittleness. 
2. Heart vented to give the widest 3. Tooled with micrometric exact- 
scope of action. ness to assure perfect fitting 
3. Point tipped with everlasting parts and accurate balance. 
iridium Bunsen fused for per- 4. Feed section contains the world- 
manence. famous Waterman spoon feed. 
| 
: 4. Hand ground and polished to 5. Cone clutch cap. Nothing sim- 
. diamond-like smoothness. pler or more positive in action. 
i 5. Scientifically slit to maintain 6. Ink capacity—sufficient to write 
) continuous capillary attraction. 25,000 words. 


Self-filling Type — Fills Automatically 


i « 


Other styles and sizes suitable for 
men, women and children $2.50 and up 


There is a pride of possession in the ownership of 
Waterman’s Ideal that far outshadows its moderate cost, 
because the whole world knows that Waterman’s Ideal is 
the best fountain pen that money can buy. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 129 So. State St., Chicago 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Selection and Service at Best Dealers’ the World Over 
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Let Me Say this for the Films 


(Continued from Page 118) 


which could have been covered by a sentence 
or two. The caption can be a help as the 
illustration is to the book, and no matter how 
clever a book is I like good illustrations. 

I do not even object, as some persons do, 
to titles and captions which seem to come 
from outside; that is, a note by the film editor 
or by someone who interposes an objection 
or makes an explanation. It seems to me 
entirely a matter of the way in which the 
producer gets his best results. No general 
rules can be laid down which will fit all 
films any more than professional coaching 
can make all people play golf the same way. 


The One Thing: The Story 


\ THEN everything else is considered, 
there is obviously only one vital consid- 
eration in the making of pictures, and that is 
the story or the drama. Now, there has been 
drama in the pictures from the beginning. 

In the days when the motion pictures were 
still called the cinematograph and were ex- 
hibited as sheer novelty at the end of variety 
bills and along with the wax works at the 
old Eden Musee in Twenty-third Street, 
New York, one of the most popular of the 
limited number of subjects in this new busi- 
ness of picture writing was the onrushing 
locomotive, headed directly at the camera. 

To many spectators that locomotive was 
but a mechanical demonstration of what a 
new invention could record, and just as de- 
void of entertainment values as the agricul- 
tural reports that are received today by 
radio must be to many auditors who listen 
to them intently because the radio is new. 

But those early pictures, which seemingly 
told mere motion, really were, to my way of 
thinking, unbeatable drama. The locomo- 
tive itself, a thing invented for the good of 
humanity, was drama. It stood for com- 
merce, achievement, success. It carried with 
it destruction, and always there was danger. 
And it was this dashing locomotive that sug- 
gested to poets and artists and a few busi- 
ness men that there was something to work 
and play with and something to exploit when 
simple pictures in motion were no longer 
novel. 

I did not sense this possibility myself until 
I saw D. W. Griffith’s production of The 
Birth of a Nation. To be sure, I had seen 
about a year before another big film, D’An- 
nunzio’s Cabiria, which was made in Italy. 
In this there was great beauty, fine pho- 
tography, and splendid handling of crowds. 
But the story was left dormant on the screen, 
a thing for the spectator to figure out for 
himself with no chance of turning the pages 
back, as he may with the printed story which 
is confused in the telling 

For my own part, the ideal film story must 
have youth and romance, told in the lines of 
quick action. More than that, there must be 
something back of the story, some reason for 
its being, some peg upon which it hangs. 
lhe picture must mean more than what one 
actually sees. He must feel it, too, and feel 
it so that he cannot be rid of the story by 
merely leaving the picture theater. 

Whether this be drama or beauty or act- 
ing, or a combination of all—everything 
should conspire to create a lasting impression. 

There are several 
periods of the 
world’s history that 
have always inter- 
ested me espe- 
cially—the Roman, 
the days of chivalry, 
France, almost any 
of the later history, 
and California under 
Spanish rule. And I 
had always wanted 
to do The Three 
Musketeers, but I 
was a little reluctant to undertake a costume 
film. The impression of the business was that 
a costume story just would not do. 

Every now and then someone of the over- 
head—I mean someone from the business 
office—would come in to tell me that an ex- 
hibitor, or group of exhibitors, wished to talk 
to me. Among other things I always asked 
them how they would feel about booking a 
period or costume play in their theaters. 





They were immediately apprehensive. They 
were sure their patrons, when they saw the 
billing up in front of the theaters, would walk 
to the next movie palace. I sent some men 
out to ask questions and they made a unani 
mous report against the undertaking. No 
costume picture need apply. 

Having made sure that I was wrong, | 
went ahead. I felt that if there was enough 
good melodrama the interest could be held, 
in spite of the dress. Also the peopl must 
be kept human. Costumes change, but 
customs do not to any great extent. 

I was a little timid and I did not wish to 
risk The Three Musketeers, 
feeler another cos 
Zorro. 

I take no great credit to myself for for 
seeing the result. It is the story, and not the 
period, that the General and Mrs. Public 
want. Then, too, we have had so many 
dramas of supposed domestic crises, and we 
have had so much fancied realism, that a 
new period was a good deal of a relief to 
everyone. 

If the German films proved nothing else, 
they did prove in Passion and Deception 
that costumes do not scare audiences away 
from the picture theater. 

When the pictures were firmly established 
we invited the whole world to compete in this 
new arena. Whether he was a writer, a 
painter, an actor, a builder, an electrician, a 
costume expert, everyone had a chance to 
enter. Because of the enormous success and 
the possibilities of this quickly growing in- 
dustry we were able to offer the man who 
wished to join us more money than the older 
creative arts could give him, and to promise 
him the freedom and security from worry 
which sufficient money brings. 

Since that general call for help, the proc- 
ess has been one of elimination; and per- 
haps those of us who have continued to hold 
our heads above water have a right to our 
opinion about the future of the pictures. 
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tume play 


We are Young and Growing Up 


OR myself, I have no very firm convic 
tions, and those that I have are often 
changed. Even the generalities that I have 
expressed here may not always seem basi 
cally true to me. 

I do not believe that—unless someone 
comes along who is to be to the pictures what 
Shakspere was to the drama or Beethoven 
to music—the pictures will change much 
artistically. The best of the pictures of the 
present will, I think, continue to hold their 
own with the most artistic of the pictures 
of the next few years. 

rechnical improvement will go on 
as changes in lighting in the 
continued with the 
tri ity. The camera may one day 
range, and there is alway 
provement in the 
pictures. 

This last, of course, will carry with it 
greater reality. I am not altogether in sym 
pathy with the things that are advocated for 
the betterment of the pictures on the ground 
that they are to make them more real. The 
things that have been lastingly popular in 
the other arts have 
not been so because 
of their great realism. 

The film in natural 
colors seems to me 
another fetish. 
Every now and then 
someone discovers a 
new process for mak 
ing colored photo- 
graphs, but the 
photograph which 
goes on being taken 
and purchased the 
world over is not the photograph in sup 
posedly natural colors. We have our own 
medium in the films, and I see no particular 
reason for wanting to alter it. Sculpture is 
not like life. It is a suggestion, or an impres 
sion, or an interpretation of life. No one 
wishes to change it, nor to redden the lips of 
the Venus de Milo. 

It is because we are young that people tell 
us how we might, if we are good, grow up. 
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This afternoon frock of the new Corticelli Castle Duvene in 
the Wallflower shade expresses the possibilities of this delight 
ful new silk. This costume is also most effective in the new 
to Muffin shade which Paris is featuring. Corticelli Crépe de 
Chine, hand-embroidered, is used for the collar and cathe 
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ven 
uch 
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he Bi 
ires These photographs by Campbell Studios Posed by Irene Castle 
Lucile uses Corticelli Satin Crépe to create this gorgeous evening gown for 
Irene Castle. Rhinestone ornaments serve to accent its richness. The sleeve 
and train give a bizarre note that lends to the gown added distinction 
HIS season Paris devotes herself to fabrics—no less so America. 
7 True to their tradition, the makers of Corticelli Dress Silks give you 
ym a great profusion of new silks. Whether you demand simplicity or ex- 
or ~ 
mod treme novelty—whether you are planning a street frock or an elaborate 
The ‘ ’ . . F ‘ 
rin | evening gown, you will find among the Corticelli Dress Silks one which 
ave | . - - . . ° ‘ 
tuse | [ 1S Most appropriate. If your favorite store cannot show you Corticelli Satin 
- : ' ; ‘ 
eer Crépe, Satin Princess, Crépe de Chine, Taffetas, Castle Duvene, and 
me Castle Co-ket, write us. On request we will gladly advise you where the 
ish. . : ; 
then attractive costumes illustrated on this page may be bought. The Corticelli 
nak. | Silk Company, 109 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
10to | P 
are New frocks for Irene Castle Knitting ideas — wholly new Irene Castle’s tight-fitting blouse and matching coat-lining 
aken Ask your dealer, or send to us today, for free book- _ Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Book No. 19 shows are of Corticelli Castle Co-ket. The skirt and coat are fash 
the let in full colors showing Irene Castle in fashionable photographs of many exclusive ideas for blouses, ioned of Corticelli Castle Duvene, with — the fab 
sup new frocks of Corticelli Dress Silks. It will give tuxedos, dresses, etc., both for grown-ups and young ric itself. Designed by Joseph A. Morris & Ce ew York 
own you many valuable ideas. sters. At your dealer’s or by mail, 15 cents. 
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y one ’ / ‘N 7 7 /| rn ~ I 
“ , WORTICELLI TLIK WCOM PANY 
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— Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 
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A HEINZ KITCHEN 


IS A PLEASANT PLACE 


It 1s Nor ALonE the beautiful modern 
buildings, with their flowering window- 
boxes, roof gardens and sunny spotless 
kitchens, that have made the “Home of 
the 57a pleasant place. These are merely 
the material aspects of an institution 
that stands for service, good will, good 
living and pleasant working conditions. 

Food products reflect in one way or 
another the atmosphere of the place 
where they are made. 


The hundreds of bright, happy 
“Heinz girls” like the atmosphere of the 
Heinz kitchens. 

So do the men. 

This means more pride and care in 
workmanship and closer adherence to 
the ideals of the Company. 

This spirit that pervades the Heinz 
establishment comes to you in the pu- 
rity, quality and good taste of Heinz 57 
Varieties. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
577 Varieties 
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PalET the housekeeper not only 
accept but embrace the sub- 
ject of vitamines, and put ir- 
revocably and daily in the 
family diet the foods, especially the veg- 
etables and fruits, which contain them, 
and she will be forever relieved of annoy- 
ances that upset her consci¢ nce, nerves 
and digestion. Some of the annoyances 
that upset her are: 
Bewilderment at the way discoveries and views and advice 
ecting food and nutrition come hurtling upon the public, 
advice sometimes being contradictory. 
lhe fear that because of all this she may not be following 
course that will insure the most healthful food for her 
ily at the lowest cost. 


2 
“ 











Embitterment of spirit because of computation of food 
es in terms of calories or pounds or dozens, which would 
ticable only if butchers and grocers and bakers sold 

n hundred calorie portions, or if, with every poun 1 or 


en of food sold, went a calculation of the various kinds 
nutrients it contains, the amount of inedible material 
d of water, or if experts publishing cookbooks used caloric 
asurements in their recipes. 
Loss of energy involved in occasional discussions with 
ne tough-minded member of the family, who protests 
perhaps in the following fashion: 
‘I tell you, nobody can be sure of this diet business. Our 
indfathers were healthy enough, and they never bothered 
bout a balanced ration. They were thankful enough if they 
suld get a ration big enough to be weighed. Me, I’m going 
to sniff at the highbrows and go the way my mouth waters!” 
We must let the scientists guide us, even though their 
hrewd eyes have not solved all the mysteries of the human 
ly. And the most important of their discoveries for many 
rs in the field of food is that of vitamines. 
Vitamines have always been with us, but it is only very 
' tely that a knowledge of them has begun to trickle into 
public mind. It isn’t enough for it to trickle; it must 
ep in, become fundamental, affect the selection of food, 
method of cooking, and the care in cooking, to the end 
building and rebuilding the tissues of the body and pro- 
‘ting its health. With a grasp on the subject of vitamines 
1 a little knowledge as to fats, starches, sugar, protein and 
1eral substances, the housekeeper need never again weary 
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growth and 


food had lacked the vitamines for the 
development of their bodies. 

And in the same group were two families of children, pink- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, alert, full of energy and vividness. 
They were the Emorys and the Crawfords. The parents of 
the Emorys, coming from England, had carried a tradition 
to and the young Emorys were fed from spring 
to autumn on a diet that began with early salads, and ended 
with late greens. Every day that they did a fresh 
green vegetable cooked, they were given raw In 
addition to this, during the winter they ate vegetables that 


necessary 


is 


"greens, 


not have 


ibbage. 


had been stored—turnips, carrots, onions and beets. The 
also ate lavishly of fruits in season. The grandfather of the 
eight young Crawfords, old Captain Crawford id as 
youth beer one f the rew ol in ¢ re I I t | 
attempted the discovery of the North 


Pole. He had seer 
most of his companions die or become depleted from scurvy, 
and he had brought away a horror of the disease. Despite 
jokes and protests, he had brought up his son on a diet which 
included a spoonful of lemon juice every day. Years after, 
the tradition still held in the Crawford family, and every 
morning the eight grandchildren used to have to stand before 
the old captain like a squad at attention, and take the lemon 
juice which he squeezed from the fruit and administered 
with his own hands. He believed in leaf vegetables, too; 
and strongly in fruit, and they were a part of the Crawford 
diet. The old captain never forgot the pleasure with which 
he had come back to fresh food after the concentrated and 
limited foods which had wrought to the expedition far more 
havoc than had storms and cold. Any family today who 
followed his example would profit by the imitation. 
Vitamines are substances of unknown composition whose 
presence in food is essential to our health, while their absence 
would mean death. Though we do not know yet just what 
they are, we do know how they work in the human body. 
They have been divided into three classes—Vitamine A, 
Vitamine B and Vitamine C. Vitamine A, the fat-soluble 
vitamine, is necessary for the growth of new tissues. Vitam- 
ine B, the antineuritic vitamine, is necessary for the burning 
up of food and for its transference into tissues, for complete 


metabolism It assists Vitamine A in the work of body 
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The ThreeVs that Keep You Alive 


By MauDE RADFORD WARREN 


building, furnishes nervous reserves and is a 
protection against the bane of neuritis. Vitam- 
ine C, the antiscorbutic vitamine, necessary 
if anemia and general lassitude are to be guarded 


is 


against. Besides improving the general tone of the body, it 
prevents bone malnutrition and assists in the making and 
preservation ol rund teeth and tooth enamel 

Vitamine A is called fat-soluble because it dissolves in f{ 
and is found in butter, to a less degree in beef fat, in cod 
liver oil, where tis tw » hur Ire land fifty times as potent! 
present as in butter, in milk, in cream, in the yolks of eggs 
the oily and latty matter o! gree ind yellow veget ible 5 
lettuc » has it, cabbage, spina h, rrots, sweet potatoes 
ind it is found to a slight extent in wheat, rve and barley. 

Vitamine B is dissolvable in wate ind only too often is 
thus thrown away. It is to be found in almost all natural 
foods. Orange juice is particular] ch in it and also yeast 
All the veget é ist 1 Che outer layer 
vhite flour is without it; nor is it to be found in cornstarch, 
vegetable oils or sugar. It is found in fruits, eggs, meat and 


milk. Vitamine C is found in many fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, with the emphasis distinctly on the term “‘fresh.”’ It 
is to be found abundantly in oranges, lemons, grapefruit, all 
citrous fruits, tomatoes, raw cabbage. 

Not long after I had consciously made vitamines operative 
in the daily diet of my family I thought of the Emorys and 
Crawfords of my school days; and I realized forcibly what 
they had gained by chance, and what all children should 
gain today from conscious knowledge. I was in the office 
of a dietitian, when in came a friend with an invalid son. 
His was a case where doctors and clinics had made re- 
peated examinations without being able to diagnose any 
disease. The boy was thin; didn’t eat much of anything; 
didn’t sleep much; was listless, yet nervous; was without 
power ol ipplication ; was unable to share the activities, 
play and work of boys of his age—seventeen. The case had 
long seemed hope less, of the saddest of tragedi 2 
tragedy of vouth. Less than fifteen minutes of examination 
by the dietitian was sufficient for the diagnosis. This lad was 
suffering from lack of Vitamine B, the antineuritic vitamine. 
And the road to normal health and happiness was open. 


one 


But the matter of vitamines touched me still more nearly. 
In my own household is a child of seven, whose diet had 
given me much anxiet' He is large and well grown, but 
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)“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 











THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


JUSE hc dime tes! mace trips. 


Ope nacan 


All you have to do 1s 
of Underwood’s Deviled Ham and spread tt like 
bread And 


you've got “the greatest sandwich in the world.” 


butter on thin crustless slices of fresh white 


Just the thing for every outdoor occasion when a deli 

cious snack counts for more than at any other time. The 
salted, sugared, hickory-smoked ham is boiled to wonderful 
tende rness in covered kettle Ss, then C hopped fine and mixed 
with that famous Underwood Deviled dressing that makes 


a sandwich different from any you ever tasted. 

A small can makes at least a dozen sandwiches at less 
} cost than either sliced or chopped ham—and ever so much 
more tasty. 

Always keep a can or two of Underwood’s Deviled Ham 
on hand for those delightful parties you plan ata moment’s 
Get them from your grocer today. Or send 2¢6c in 


Kree Recipe Boo let on Request. 


notice. 


11 
stamps for small can. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
51 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mustar 
Dressing; on Under 
wood’s Clam Chowder 
Clam Bouillon, and 
Clams in Bouillon 


Look for thi eal 
quality on Underwood 
Sardines in Oil, Tomat 
i ) e ‘ \ A TOO Sauce, and 1 


**IN BUSINESS 
OVER 100 YEARS" 


Deviled H AM 
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VERY VICTO- 
RIAN LADIES 
IN A BOWER 


Very Urctorian ‘Receipts 
, ¢ 


By Avice VAN LEER CARRICK 


into time past with me; 
pretend that you are your 
very own grandmothers and 
that Iam mine, and that we 
are sitting down to one of 
Af fee) those delicately spread, 
SROL MARS ample tea tables which were 
the delight of their hospitable, housewifely 
souls? I think the tea set is a delicate 
charming ware which some seafaring great- 
grandfather prudently brought back from 
China, and I know that the napery is finely 
woven and immaculately white, the design 
little dots and flowered wreaths, or wide, lus- 
trous damask stripes. The tall goblets are 
pressed with an engaging pattern, and, alto- 
gether, the appointments are as agreeable to 
look at as the cakes and whips and creams 
are delicious to eat. 
And, let me see, what would we resemble? 
Our skirts would be crinolined, flounced 
and furbelowed; our hair would be smoothly 
banded, with, perhaps, a velvet snood or a 
bunch of roses at the side, and we'd look like 
those lovely ladies who adorn beauty books 
or quaint and pretty valentines 
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‘tie the theme; now let me embroider 
it. May I pass you first a slice of rich 
seed cake? It’s excellently flavored, and 
quite wholesome; and this is the way to 
make it 


“Take a pound and a quarter of flour 
well dried, a pound of butter, a pound of 
loaf sugar, beat and sifted, eight eggs—you 
need not feel extravagant in using eight 
eggs, for this receipt makes two large loaves, 
and it is a kind of cake which grows better 
with time and will last for weeks in a stone 
crock—two ounces of caraway seeds, one 
nutmeg grated, and its weight in cinnamon. 
First beat your butter to a cream, then put 
in your sugar; beat the whites of your eggs 
by themselves and mix them with your 
butter and sugar, and then beat up the 
yolks and mix with the white. Beat in your 
flour, spices and seed a little before you send 
it away. Bake it two hours in a moderate 
oven.” 

Or, it may be, you like your caraway 
flavor in wafer form. If this is so, I urge 
you to try some Shrewsbury cakes—the ones 
over there in the silver basket, I mean 
Chey are thin and crisp, just the thing for a 
hot day to serve with iced tea. Here is an 
old and tried receipt for making them: 

‘Beat half a pound of butter to a fine 
cream and put in the same weight of flour, 
one egg, six ounces of beaten and sifted 
loaf sugar and half an ounce of caraway 


seeds. Mix them into a paste, roll them 


thin and cut them out with a small glass or 
little tins; prick them; lay them on sheets 
of tin and bake them in a slow oven.” 

Still, on the whole, I think I prefer—and 
I know my enthusiastic family does—the 
currant cakes made long, long ago. You 
will observe that the amount of currants 
to be “strewn in”’ is left to your discretion 
As for myself, liking many plums for my 
portion, I always use two heaping cupfuls 
And, oh, please, enjoy with me the anti 
quated language: 

“‘Dry well before the fire a pound and a 
half of fine flour, take a pound of butter, 
half a pound of fine loaf sugar, well beaten 
and sifted, four yolks of eggs, four spoonfuls 
of rose water, a little mace and a nutmeg 
grated. Beat the eggs well and put them to 
the rose water. Then put it to the sugar and 
butter. Work them all together, and then 
strew in the currants and flour, having taken 
care to have them ready warmed for mixing. 
You may make six or eight cakes of them; 
but mind to bake them a fine brown and 
pretty crisp.” 

And here’s another of the “sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice” receipts—cookery 
advice which seems to me symbolized by a 


fragrant nosegay of old-fashioned pinks 
(Queen’s Drop They may be a tribute to 
the young Victoria, but I rather think th 
echo back to the earlier Anne or Mary, bot! 
highly domestic ladies 

‘One pound of sifted sugar, one pound of 
butter—that which has lain in a jar of ros 


leaves is best—eight eggs, a pound of flour 
four ounces of currants, two ounces of 
candied peel cut small, and half a nutmeg 
Cream the butter and mix it well with the 
sugar and spice, then put in half the eggs 
and beat it ten minutes, add the remainder 
of the eggs and work it ten minutes longer, 
stir in the flour lightly, and the currants and 
peel afterwards, and, when ready, put the 
mixture into a biscuit funnel—I used instead 
a pastry tube—and lay it out, in drops about 
the size of half a crown, on white paper; 
bake them in a hot oven, and when nearly 
cold take them from the paper.”’ Try them 
some day for afternoon tea and see if they 
aren't heavenly. 


How to-Make ‘Rose Butter 


ND I cannot resist giving you the receipt 
d for rose butter which The Young House 
keeper’s Friend, published in the pjeasant, 
domestic eighteen-forties, offers as a good 
substitute for the more expensive rose water 

“Gather each morning the leaves of the 
roses that blossomed the day before and 
put them into a stone jar in alternate layers 
with fine salt. After all the leaves are gath 
ered put a saucer on a small plate into the 
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jar, and lay on it a pound of butter for cake 
and butter sauces.” 

Of course all this time we are not discuss- 
ing politics; but we all know our hostess’s 
convictions, that she is an ardent Whig, car 
rying her party faith even into her table 
decorations, for see, these little shining glass 
teacup plates bear each a head of Henry Clay 

And aren’t these Whigs delicious? 

‘Half a pound of butter; half a pound of 
ugar; six eggs; two pounds of flour; a pint 
f milk; a gill of yeast and a spoonful of salt 

Warm the milk sufficiently to melt the but 
ter; then add the yeast with the sugar and 


well beaten. Allow this to rise from six 

ten hours. Bake in rounds in the oven 
muffin rings.’’ Ordinarily this rising 

proce will take two yeast cakes dissolved 


a gill of water; if you wish to hurry 
however, you must double the quantity 
\nd another caution: Be sure to let then 


LY and oversweet 


(lay (ake and T ipsy (ake 


( R PERHAPS your fancy dictates a slice 
of the Clay Cake reposing on the pink 
flowers of an old luster plate. 

“Take half a pound of butter; a pound of 
sugar; six eggs; one pound of flour, one 
half pint of cream; one-half nutmeg; the 
juice and oil of one lemon; and one glass of 
wine.’ Ah, luckless Henry Clay may never 
have achieved his presidential aspirations, 
but, in truth, he had a tempting cake named 
after him! 

But all this time I have not offered you 
any of the creams and whips and flummeries 
which are companionable delicacies for these 
cakes. Do you remember when you read The 
Mill on the Floss, Tom and Maggie Tulliver 
talking over the relatives’ party, and com 
paring the merits of the many desserts- 
plum cakes and jellies and apricot roll-up 
oh, my buttons!—and Tipsy Cake? Here it 


just as luscious as it sounds: 





‘Bake a sponge cake ina mold; blanch a 
handful of almonds, split them in four pieces 
and stick the cake full of them; set it in a 
deep glass dish, turn over it as much white 
wine—white grape juice—as the cake will 
absorb, and let it stand an hour. Then turn 
in as much soft custard as the dish will hold.” 

\nd I present its sister dessert, an excel 
lent trifle: ‘‘Lay macaroons, plum cake and 
pound cake cut in small pieces and soaked in 
wine—white grape juice—ina dish; then put 
in a thick layer of soft custard; a thin layer 
of jelly, jam or preserved fruits of any kind; 
fill the dish with these alternate layers, 
then put on the top a whip. Strew colored 
sugar plums over it, if you choose.”’ 
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to a stiff froth, then beat into them the sirup 
of damsons, blood peaches or any highly 
colored preserve.’ This makes an elegant 
addition to a dish of soft custard. Some 
persons, when making custard, lay the white 
of eggs, cut in this way, upon the top of the 
boiling milk for a minute or two. This 
hardens it; it is taken off on a dish: and 
when the custard glasses are filled a pit ce ol 
it is laid on the top of each 

Only second in Sunday joys to floating 
island was blanc mang but, until I read 
The American Matron, another eighteen 


forty book, and not nearly so stern as it 
sounds, I had never heard of jaun mang 
lake three-quarters of an ounce of isin 
rlass and half a pint ol water boiled te 
rether until the isinglas ] ist dissolve 
then put in the rind ind juice of a lemor 
half a pint of mountain win vhite grape 
( | sugar | CI 
I 
strain it through a fine lawn sieve, and keep 


stirring until it is cold.” 

Do you remember my sillabub glasses 
which were illustrated in the August LADIES’ 
Home Journat? And have you found 
some like them? Because if you have I'll 
tell you two more nice things to put in them: 
Whip and French flummery, dainty enough 
dishes to set before any king. This is the 
whip: 

‘Put some jam or jelly into the bottom of 
jelly glasses and pour into it a whip of cream 
This may be colored with a few spoonfuls of 
juice of any kind of fruit of the color you 
wish. Beat up the whites of eggs to a strong 
froth, coloring them or not, sift fine sugar 
over them and put them in the oven to 
brown a little.’ And here is the French 
flummery; isn’t it a nice name? I like it, 
although the dictionary tells me it means 
mere empty compliments and nonsensical 
flattery: ‘‘Put an ounce of isinglass beat 
very fine into a quart of cream and mix 


them well together. Let it boil gently over 


a slow fire for a quarter of an hour, and keep 
it stirring all the time. Take it off, sweeten 
it to your taste and put in a spoonful of ros 


water, and another of orange-flower water 


Strain it and pour it into glasses.’ 
Supply the Modern Touches 


ND if you were a spider, and Miss 
4 \ Muffet’s curds and whey were anything 
like my curds and cream, wouldn’t you sit 
down beside her and ask fora taste? “With 
about half a teaspoonful of rennet—today, 
of course, we use junket tablets—turn two 
quarts of milk just from the cow; drain off 
} ] 


the whey and fill a mold with the curd; 
































when it has stood an hour or two turn it 
Both of these I love, but I wonder if the out. Strew colored comfits over it, sweeten 
Sunday desserts we watched for as littl some cream, mix grated nutmeg with it, 
children will not always remain the most and pour it round the curd.” 
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“WHAT you been d g in ther 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Look at your hands 
And look at your mouth. What 
is that truck?” 

“7 don't know, aunt.” 

“Well, Tknow, It's jam—that's 

‘orty times I've said if 
you didn’t let that jam alone I'd 


nd me that switch. 












Dromedary Dates 
would have saved Tom that switching 


F COURSE he got into the which is resulting not only in a 
jam; bovs have a hungry loss of stature, due to the lack of 
am; s hi gr) 


craving for sweets that grown bone development, but an almost 
° wy , universal decay of the teeth. The 
folks just can’t understand. en CRERy Oe 8 Ree . 
7 “| tee free use of dates with milk as a 
And the way to cure it 1s not 





part of the American breakfast 
with the switch; thebetterway — \yould conduce greatly to improve- 
| is to give them the sweets that ment of the national health and 
are not only gor rd but good for lowering of the mortality rate.” 
them. Nature, starting the human 
| Dromedary Dates contain the race in the Euphrates Valley, 


| essential mineral salts that provided two foods—milk and 


make strong teeth and sturdy dates. They are an almost 


bones. perfect diet, as Dr. Kellogg 


| John Harvey Kellogg, M.D., and your own doctor know. 
: cae er ER ote . ; ‘ ‘ ; 

in ‘Good Health,” says: For healthier, sturdier chil- 
| “The American people are suffer dren—more milk, more Drom- 


ye 2° ] 
ing greatly from lime starvation, edary Dates. 
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etter 


than 
you can buy 


HE only way we can build a 
healthy body is through the food 
we eat, for food is the body builder. 
Better food therefore means better 
health,better looks,and greater power. 


The best breads are home-cooked. 
Your own fresh eggs, rich milk, good 
flour, pure shortening, are all gen- 
uinely nourishing; and leavened with 
Rumford, the phosphate baking 
powder, they are one hundred percent 
wholesome. 


It is the phosphate that makes 
Rum ford-raised, home-made biscuits, 
muffins, waffles, cakes, pastry, more 
delicious to eat, easier to digest, 
richer in nourishment. 


Try hot biscuits for supper, 
made with Rumford. Here 
is the recipe: 

2 cups sifted four 

4 level teaspoons Rum- 


ford Baking Powder 
1 level teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons 
shortening 

1 cup milk or 1-2 
milk and 1-2 water 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt to 
gether. Rub in shortening with finger 
tips. Add milk gradually. -Mix to a 
smooth dough. Turn out on floured 
board and roll to % inch thickness. 
Cut with biscuit cutter. Bake in a 
quick oven. Handle as little as possi 
ble if you want the biscuits to be light 
and flaky. Makes 12 biscuits 


A A Sarthe La ht rOC 
\' SY SQUAT LS ORAL D 


Many other helpful suggestions are con- 
tained in our new book—“The Rumford 
Modern Methods of Cooking”—sent free. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 22 Providence, R. I. 
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Preparing the Wedding Breakfast at Flome 


agj) NLESS the wedding is 
2| to be a very large and 
formal affair, there is no 
reason whatever why 
the preparations for the 
breakfast or collation 
which is to follow the 
ceremony may not be 
made at home in a delightful and satis 
factory manner. Even the floral decora 
tions and the icing of the wedding cake, 
two rites that are usually left to profes- 
sionals, may be undertaken by the family or 
friends gifted with an artistic touch; though 
very often the cake, while made at home after 
the same rec ipe which has been used so often 
it family weddings 





is to have become almost 
a tradition, is sent to a caterer for its last 
fanciful coating of sugar. But to many per- 
sons, and I will admit they have my entire 
sympathy, there is a sentimental delight in 
the doing of these last things for the bride. 

The wedding feast planned and arranged at 
home, with each member of the household and 
some of the oldest and most intimate friends 
of the bride each doing the thing he or she 
can best accomplish, is a far different thing, 
and a more joyous affair, than the one pre- 
pared and served by paid employes, even 
though it be less elaborate, perhaps even less 
delicious or well served. 

A morning wedding, and this means any 
wedding taking place before one o’clock in 
the afternoon, is followed by a short recep- 
tion and the wedding breakfast, at which 
the guests are usually seated at small tables, 
with the bride and groom and their attend- 
ants and possibly their respective parents at 
a large table, which is graced with the wed- 
ding cake. 

An afternoon wedding calls for just such 
refreshments as one would serve at a rather 
formal tea, and they are served in the same 
way. Sometimes, when the wedding is a 
small affair, taking place at five or six o’clock, 
a dinner for the families of the bride and 
groom is served. 

An evening wedding is usually followed by 
rather lighter refreshments than a morning 
ceremony, but in this, as in each of the other 
affairs, much latitude is allowed, and one 
may follow the dictates of one’s own imagina- 
tion toa large degree and still be quite au fait. 

There are certain delectable dishes, how- 
ever, that always seem to be regarded as 
quite the most appropriate for the wedding 
feast, let it take what form it will. Chicken 
salad or croquettes, chicken or oyster or 
sweetbread patties, ices or ice cream, with 
small fancy cakes and the wedding cake, 
make up the conventional wedding repast. 
While there is no de nying the popularity of 
these, still there is no reason why some of the 


other nice things which can so easily b 
made at home should not be s« rved occa 
sionally also. Mousses, fowls in aspic, or a 


chaud-froid of some sort may be undertaken 
fearlessly, for they are not difficult to make, 
notwithstanding their high-sounding names. 
But whatever is selected, do let the menu 
in its entirety be a simple one. Do not serve 
too many dishes, but have those which are se 
lected made with the utmost care and served 
daintily and immaculately. 

Usually at a breakfast, even in warm 
weather, one hot dish besides the coffee is 
served, and this dish, if selected discriminat- 
ingly, may be made the day before the wed- 
ding and reheated before serving. One hot 
dish, a salad, rolls or sandwiches, ices, cakes 
and clear hot coffee will provide a very tempt- 
ing breakfast. If the repast is to be served at 
tables, then one may have broiled squab or 
spring chicken, but if the refreshments are to 
be served d la plat, in the fashion so popular 
today, croquettes, or some creamed dish 
that may be eaten with a fork alone, will be 
more appropriate. Here are suggestions for 
both types ol breakfast 

SERVICE A LA PLAT 
\ 
Lobster Cutlets 

Chicken Salad on White Lettuce Leaves 

Small Wedding Rolls 

Spanish Queen Olives 

Café Parfait 
Fane y Cakes in Pape r Cases 

Coffee Salted Nuts 








CaroLInE B. KING 
B 
Chicken Patties 

Salmon Ravigote on Lettuce Leaves 

Triangles of Thinly Sliced Bread and Butter 
Spanish Queen Olives 
Salted Nuts 
Fancy Ice Cream 
Bon Bons 
Coffee 


Small Cakes 


BREAKFAST SERVED AT TABLES 
A 
Iced Canteloupe Cubes With Orange Juice 
Broiled Squabs Wedding Rolls 
Sweetbread and Cucumber Salad 
Spanish Queen Olives 
Salted Pecans 
Orange Ice or Peach Ice Cream 
Small Fancy Cakes 
Coffee 
B 
Jellied Consommé 
Fried Spring Chicken 
Tiny Hot Biscuits 
Crab or Shrimp Salad in Tomato Cups 
Ices or Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Small Cakes Bon Bons 


With either of the breakfasts, or with any 
other form of repast, have a large punch bow] 
of some delicious fruit punch in the hall or 
library, where the guests may be served, or 
serve themselves without ceremony. 

For an afternoon wedding a different type 
of refreshment may be offered—at this time 
one may simply serve fruit punch, wedding 
sandwiches with chicken, tongue or other 
filling, ices and small cakes of delicate tex 
ture and attractive appearance, and coffee, if 
desired. The refreshments for an evening 
wedding often consist only of a delicious ice 
cream, perhaps frozen in fancy forms, with 
bride’s cake and wedding cake, and coffee. 
Perhaps the most difficult thing for the home 
caterer to decide, when preparing a wedding 
breakfast, is the quantity of each article to 
order, for while one wishes to provide a suffi 
cient qué intity of each dish, one also is desir 
ous of sparing the rest of the family 
or more of cold party, after the happy bride 
has left the house with her brand-new hus 
band In most of the rec ipes that are to fol 
low provision has been made for six to eight 
persons, so that one will merely need to doa 
little sum in multiplication to know exactly 
how much of every dish will be required. 


a week 


LOBSTER CUTLETS are best when home- 
made. A large can of lobster or two cupfuls of 
the meat picked from a freshly boiled lobster 
will be enough for eight cutlets of ample size 
for such a repast. One cutlet, of course, will 
be served to each guest. Make a thick white 
sauce by cooking together two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour; when bubbling 
add one cupful of rich milk, and cook to a 
smooth, rich sauce, season tastily with salt, 
pepper and a few grains of cayenne, adding 
also a mere suspicion of mace. Flake the 
lobster into small pieces, add it to the white 
sauce, simmer for a moment or two, then 
remove from the fire and add very carefully 
the well-beaten yolk of one egg, and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Spread the mixture 
out on a platter to cool, then form into small 
neat cutlets or croquettes, and roll in fine 
sifted bread crumbs. 

Let the cutlets stand a few moments, then 
dip them into well-beaten egg, and again roll 
them in the bread crumbs. Place in a frying 
basket and immerse in deep boiling fat till a 
delicate brown. Serve with a Tartare Sauce, 
if you wish something especially nice, but if 





this seems too much trouble the cutlets 
will be very delicious without it. The 
Tartare Sauce is made simply by adding 
chopped green pepper, parsley and caper 
to a stiff mayonnaise until it is of a dis 
tinctly green tint. A grating of onion i 
sometimes used for flavoring the sauc« 


CHICKEN SALAD for a wedding breal 
fast must be especially fine and delicious, 
but it is no more difficult to make than 
any other salad. Twenty-five pounds of 

chicken will serve sixty persons generously, 
even though one must take into considera 
tion the weight of the bones and those plec 
vhich are useless in making salad But « 
not feel for a moment that only the hit 
meat of the fowl must be used. Clean t 
chickens and pk ice them over the fire in boil 
ing water to which has been added one or two 
onions and a few carrots cut in pieces, also two 
or three bay leaves; use the latter with care 
and discretion, however, and, if but one 
chicken is to be cooked, add only half a bay 
leaf to the kettle, for the flavor, while delicious 
if faint, is objectionable when too strong. 
Boil the fowls rapidly for a few moments, then 
reduce the heat and merely simmer until the 
meat is tender but still firm, for it should by 
no means be permitted to boil to rags. Add 
seasoning when the chicken is nearly done, 
then let the meat cool in the liquid and, when 
almost cold, take it out, remove the skin and 
cut in small dice; never chop chicken for a 
salad. If care has been taken in the cooking, 
the dark meat will be as delicate and almost 
as light in color as the white. 

Measure the cubes of chicken and prepare 
an equal quantity of the white part of celery 
stalks, cut into pieces of the same size. Cover 
the celery with cold water to which enough 
lemon juice to make it slightly acid has been 
added; this will blanch it and make it crisp 
Sprinkle the chicken with lemon juice, then 
set it and the cele ry in a cold place till r 
quired—they may even remain overnight. 
Drain the celery quite dry, then rub it be- 
tween the folds of a towel, and mix it with 
the chicken, adding a cupful of Spanish green 
olives cut in quarters to each quart of chicken, 
or two quarts of the combined chicken and 
celery. Sprinkle all with pepper and salt, 
then cover with heavy mayonnaise. You will 
require three full quarts of the dressing to 
twenty-five pounds of chicken. If liked, 
English walnut meats may be added to the 
salad. Blanch the nuts in boiling water, then 
place them in very cold water, and finally rub 
the skins from them and cut in rather coars« 
pieces, using half a pint of nuts to a quart of 
diced chicken. Serve on inside leaves of 
crisp lettuce and place a spoonful of stifi 
mayonnaise on each serving. 


WEDDING ROLLS may be made at home 
after any good Parker House Roll recipe 
They should be shaped in finger lengtl 
however, pe rmitted to become very light, 
and baked lightly so as to remain rathet 
soft. Break them apart slightly at one sic 
while still a litthke warm, and butter them, 
then press together and serve cold. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING is really easier to 
make in large quantities than in small. Al 
low three eggs to a quart of oil, keeping 
everything very cold, and proceed as usual, 
beating with the egg beater. When the 
dressing is finished, add a tablespoonful of 
boiling water for every three eggs to keep 
the sauce from curdling. 


CHICKEN Patties are not difficult to 
undertake, unless you attempt to make the 
cases for them at home. Usually it is wiset 
to purchase the puff paste shells at a reliable 
caterer’s establishment. Prepare the chicken 
as for salad, cutting it into dice when cool; 
if liked, sweetbreads may be used with the 
chicken in making the patties, in which case 
you will require two boiled sweetbreads to 
each five-pound fowl. Make a rich white 
sauce using half chicken liquor and half rich 
milk, seasoning it nicely with salt, pepper, 
paprika and a sprinkling of nutmeg or mace. 
Reheat the chicken in the sauce, using a 


(Continued on Page J 
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Season after season gingham continues to lead as the 
smart wash fabric. Its ever-changing patterns offer an infi- 
nite variety of selection. Its weight and weave make it suitable 
for winter wear, for most people keep their homes and 
schools at summer temperature even in zero weather. So 
the woman who dresses herself and her children in ginghams 
the year round looks well and keeps well. 

Have you seen the fall designs of Kalburnie Gingham? 
The plaids dark and rich, the new colors reflecting Fashion’s 


Nashua Blankets Gilbrae Gingham 





The Vogue of Gingham 


ot \ 
Cath Rutter XY \ 


*. 


latest whims, the ever standard checks and plain colors, 
stripes of all shades and widths, permit you to choose those 
patterns suited to the need of the moment and your per- 
sonal preferences. 

Kalburnie Gingham is woven at Lancaster Mills, the old- 


est, most experienced gingham mills in the country. 


Ask for it at any dry goods store, priced at thirty cents a 


yard. Samples on request. 


Amory, Browne a Co. Department 230, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Indian Head Cloth Parkhill Ginghams 
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INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTAB 
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~ Wherever nice women gath 
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OW price sometimes causes people of means and 
refinement to hesitate in buying a new article. 
Kotex is inexpensive, yet women who can afford 
the best were first to a cept Kotex. 


Kotex is sold wherever women trade—in drug, drygoods 
and department stores. And in several departments in 
many of the latter. No counter conversation necessary 
Ask for “a box of Kotex”’. 


Girls and women active in athletics, dancing or business, 
find in Kotex a safeguard that insures their poise and 
comfort at all times. Kotex is cool in warm weather and 
always easy to dispose of. 


Traveling or at home, Kotex is almost indispensable. It 
solves a difficult laundry problem for nice women 
rich and poor alike. 


It is packed in plain blue box free from descriptive mat 
ter, the name the only printing. The first box usually - 

the second box always—results in the discovery of a new 
comfort, new convenience, a new economy, a new habit. 


Keep Kotex always on hand —ask for them by name. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul.,Chicago 


51 Chambers Street, New York © :: Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
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Regular size, 12 sanitary pads in box 


Hospital size, extra large, 6 in box 


Write today for free sample 


If not yet familiar with the comfort and 
security of Kotex, write today for a free 
sample ot either size. Sample will be 
mailed immediately, prepaid, in plain 
carton with booklet enclosed describ 
ing how the Kotex idea started, how 
the article is made, and what other 


women say about its merits 





¥ ~’ Kotex cat s are now being installed in 
° women’s rest-rooms everywhere From 
4 them may be obtained one Kotex with 
G twosafety pins,in plain wrapper, for ents 
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Preparing the Wedding Breakfast at Flome 


(Continued from Page 126 


tanding the kettle over boil 
Heat the patty shells in the oven, 
then fill them with the chicken and garnish 
each with finely chopped parsley and the 
ifted yolk of hard-boiled egg Oyster pat 
ties, lobster patties or pattic 


are prepared in the same n 


double boil ror 
ing water 


sweetbread 
Manner. 


elici pink canne ilmon mort yn 
eniently than fror the fresh; i large can 
will serve six to eight persons. Drain the 
ilmon and rinse it lightly with cold water 
to remove the oil Then dr y we land flake in 
piect } : 
iter to I ittie emo! 
has been added. Moisten well with the 


Ravigote dressing, arrange on lettuce leaves, 
and place a spoonful of the dressing on each 
serving, decorating further with little stars or 
disks cut from the whites of hard-boiled eggs. 


RAvIGOoTE Dresstnc has the heavy 
mayonnaise for its foundation. It is made 
by adding chopped sour cucumber pickles, 
chopped parsley, chopped water cress and 
capers to the mayonnaise and also, if de- 
sired, enough spinach juice to color it quite 
green. Onion juice may be added as desired. 

If the breakfast is served at tables, then 
one may serve squabs, very young duckling, 
breasts of guinea fowl, or temptingly brown 
fried spring chicken, very nicely. Prepare 
these after the usual reliable recipes, the day 
before the wedding, and reheat them by 
placing them in heavy paper bags in a hot 
oven for a few minutes. A whole squab 
should be served each guest, one quarter of a 
duckling or fried chicken—of course only very 
young, very small fowl will be 
half a breast of guinea 


al 


selected—or 











SWEETBREAD AND CUCUMBER SALAD 1S 
very delicious, and may be used as the main 
dish of a breakfast d Ja plat if desired, for it 
is so very delicate and unusual. Parboil a 
pair of sweetbreads in slightly acidulated, 
alted water, then cool and wrap them in 
cheesecloth, and plac« ra light weight 
for a short time to make them more easil\ 
handled. Just before servi cut in cubes 
and marinate in a French dressing. Pare 


and cut cucumbers in dice of equal size, 
chill in ice water, then drain 
between cloths. Mix with the s 

using equal quantities of each, and moisten 
well with heavy mayonnaise to which 
enoug 


h pimentos cut in small pieces have 


and 
and press dry 
weetbreads, 


been added to lend a bit of color to the 
auc Serve on lettuce leave 

( SHRIMP SALAD I \ ( 
] l ed Phe I 

| \ 

‘ é 

{ i LIS« Lhe oo I 

ed, peeled al i ol ( t eep 
Chen they re pl ed upside a hi ( 
p i to d lll and I ‘ l | l | { 
liad al | served or lett ce leaves ] p eac 
tomato with a spoonful of the dressing 


CHICKEN Moussp, if one desires to try 
something out of the ordinary, will be found 
very fine, and the recipe will answer also 
for Lopster Mousse, SALMON Movussk, or 
any other that one would prefer. Boil the 
chicken as for salad, then cool and chop it to 
very fine shreds. Boil the liquor from the 
chicken down to half its original quantity, 
then cook, skim and strain it through a 
cloth. Measure it and to each quart of liquid 
add two envelopes of granulated gelatin, 
dissolved in a little cold water. Heat to boil 
ing point and season highly with salt, white 
pepper and paprika. Remove from the fire, 
cool slightly and add the chicken with a few 
bits of pimento for color if desired. Stir 
while cooling, but before the mixture begins 
to stiffen fold in a pint of whipped cream to 
each quart of liquid. Pour into molds and 
chill for several hours, then turn out and 
serve very cold, garnished with sprigs of 
water cress and Spanish green olives. 


\ yr “hot cold,” 
calls ! wl also. 


from into 


of chicken 
Cut the meat 
pie es tor serving, 


remove skin and trim into neat forms. Then 
press them under a weight for a time to 1orce 
into shape, and, when firm, dip each piec« 
into a Chaudfroid sauce, whicl merely a 


j 


rich white sauce to which has been added an 
ounce of gelatin to each pint, first dissolving 
the gelatin in a littl cold water Cool the 
sauce almost to the congealing point befor 


dipping the pieces of chicken into it, thet 


press into the soft surface of the ice littl 
tars or disks or other forms, cut from the 
white of hard-boiled egg. fron pimento or 
even irom pit kled beet slices Set aside to 
harden. Boil the chicken liquor 

I \ 
cool but not stiff pour a spoonful or two 


over each piece of chicken to give a glazed 
effect to the decorated surface. Then add 
chopped cooked carrot, beet and tiny green 
peas to the chicken liquor and chill it in a 
flat pan. When it is cold and very stiff, chop 
it fine and arrange about the edges of each 
piece of chicken. The effect is very pretty, 
though the dish sounds complicated. It 
may be made without the addition of the 
cooked vegetables, and little forms of beet 
or pimento may be used as a garnish. 

Only two varieties of cake will be required 
for the wedding, be the repast breakfast or 
evening refreshment—a bride’s cake and 
a wedding cake. For the former, one may 
use any fine white cake recipe 
tried and found satisfactory, 
latter, one’s favorite fruit cake. 


that has been 
and for the 


The WEDDING CAKE, 
item on the list, should 


far in advance of the 


the most important 
have | 


ven made as 
wedding day ¢ ib] 


for it is so much better for ripening. Place 
it when it is cold in a stone jar with an apple 
wrapped in paper, beside it, then it | keep 


moist and delicious 


There are so many exc llent re ipe Ss for 
wedding cake that it seen ircely neces 
sary to add one; each family will doubtless 


possess a treasured rule for making it; but I 
have a very old Sout ich i 
fine that I should | 
to try som 


Cream a pound of 








ully four cupfuls of 
beat in, one at a ti , WI b 
henge g them, ten eggs. Next add five cup 
fuls of flour, beating the mixture thoroughly. 
The fruit for the cake should be prepared 
the day before and pern tted to stand over- 
night. The recipe calls for half a pound of 
shredded tro! ip of chopped and 
eede raisins Db I 1 currant l uptt 
ol pre ( ( ) S 
T s( 
p ‘ la 
) De ’ 
pful rape 
grated rind of thi ral nd one lemon. 
W en prepared |! Li fruits and juices 
ill together ar et stand overnight in a 
rather warm place; in the morning drain 


ts thickly with flour. 
to the cake batter and beat as 
hard as you can. Next add the juices from 
the fruit, and place in large, well-greased, 
lined and floured pans. Steam three hours, 
taking care that the steaming is constant; 
then bake two hours in an oven tempera- 
ture of 300 degrees, keeping the cake well 
covered during the last hour, or longer if it 
begins to brown too soon 
Ice the cake the day 
with the glacé roy 
page 135. The we 


well, and dredge the frul 


Add them 


before the wedding 


il which is described on 


shouk | be 


"at ling cak 


given 
two coats of icing, a day or so apart, then 
when the last coat is quite dry it may be deco- 


rated with the same icing forced through the 
pastry tube in borders, leaves, flowers, 
rosettes and other fanciful manner. 

Some of the cake mixture may be baked 
in large sheets about an inch in height, then 
cut in small pieces, iced and placed in white 
pasteboard boxes for the guests to carry 


home with them from the weddmg. When 
this is done, the cake is not always cut and 
passed at the whew ist, though usually the 


when 


bride makes a feint at cutting it even 
other cakes are provided for the guests. 
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Lon wy fe Silver Plate. 








«A 

At a dinner I ga 
} . +] sh] + 
1ome recently, the table was set 
with the lovely George Wa 

ee 


ton pattern. It contributed 





to the pleasure of the occasi 


my guests were delighted wit 


design, and my choice of 


Silver Plate wa 


Long-Life 
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At left, Diamond Crystal-salted water tested 

for sulphate of lime, a common impurity in 

salt. Clear. At right, ordinary salt given same 

test. Notice the precipitate. To make Diamond 
Crystal ** The salt that’s all salt,” over 2,000,000 
pounds of impurities are removed a year 
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Diamond Crystal is in flakes, 
delicate like snow. Ordinary 
salt is cubical in grain and hard 
like hailstones. So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves more quickly, 
blends more readily into foods 
to bring out natural flavors 











Why the makers of famous cereals 
have chosen this salt 





OU are interested in new cooking 
ideas, new and better ways of 
doing things. That's why we 
know you'll be interested in this: 
Is salt just salt? Makers of 
famous cereals say not. Read 


why then see what you say. 














How many times have you eaten one of the 
many famous breakfast foods? Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of mornings. 

And each time the flavor of that particular food 
was a/ways the same, was it not? You, who cook, 
know what a wonderful achievement that ts. 

The manufacturers of these foods know, what 
famous chefs know, that salt is the most impor- 
tant single element in controlling food flavor. 

Salt, rightly or wrongly used, does make a world 
of difference. You know that too. 

Now, knowing the importance of salt, how it 
can make or mar foods, these manufacturers don’t 
guess about the quality of the salt they use. They 
subject salt to the most exacting scientific tests. 


What the tests show 


And with all the salts of the world from which 
to choose they use one: Diamond Crystal. And 
this in spite of the fact that it costs them more 
than other kinds. 


The reason these famous food makers choose 
Diamond Crystal Salt is just this: it’s a// salt. 
What! you say, isn’t all salt all salt? No, it is 
not. Salt, in its natural state, has mixed with it 
other chemical substances—lime, for instance, and 
chlorides known to salt makers as bittern. 
The salt maker’s job is to produce salt that is 


free of foreign substances. And in this, Diamond 


IAMOND 


STAL 
Ca 


The. Salt” ™ 
ThelS ate salt: a 





For table use many people pre- Diamond Crystal Salt is also 


fer Diamond Crystal Shaker old in cotton bag If your 
Salt in handy carton If it grocer cannot supply you, write 
isn’t Diamond Crystal, it isn’t the company 

Shaker 


Crystal’s makers have achieved marked success. 
Their exclusive process produces “The Salt that’s 
all Salt.” 

Further, these manufacturers learned, in kitchen 
tests, that the delicate flakes of Diamond Crystal 
dissolved more quickly than the cubes of ordinary 
salt, just as a flake of snow dissolves more quickly 
than a lump of hail. And they found that, because 
of this, Diamond Crystal blended itself more pet 
fectly with their foods, bringing out their natural 
flavors rich and full. 


Make your own tests 
Your eyes and your tongue will tell you these 
things about Diamond Crystal. 

Pour some into your hand. Notice how /ree/y 
it pours, how wonderfully fine its flakes are. Notice 
how white it is, how pure white. Then put a pinch 
of it full on your tongue. See how mild it is, how 
pure it /astes, how soon it melts away. 

If you, like the makers of these famous foods, 
are satisfied with nothing less than the best, then 
Diamond Crystal is for you. You can get it at 
your grocer’s—in bags or cartons. 

Send for a copy of our interesting booklet, “One 
Hundred and One Uses for Salt.”” We mail it free. 


Diamonp CrysTAL SALT Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Since 1887, Makers of The Salt thalé all Salt." 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


“The Salt thats all Salt” 
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Piquant Sauces and Popular Pickles 


By FLORENC! 


REAT and not always suffi- 
ciently appreciated is the 
value of the ‘“‘frill”’ to the 
home table. A platter of 
commonplace cold corned 
beef, if very thinly sliced, 
attractively garnished and 

: MB} accompanied by a truly 
piquant sauce, becomes at once appetizing 
and out of the ordinary. The Saturday baked 
beans offer an added appeal to the palate 
when eaten with a homemade tomato chow 
chow. Since flagging appetites are whetted 
by novel flavors, the piquant sauce, even 
though its actual food value may not be 
great, makes a real contribution to the well 
balanced menu. An infinite variety of these 
sauces can be made both easily and inex 
pensively, so that the filling of the relish 
shelves in the preserve loset is alway sa fa 
vorite early fall occupation and the discovery 
of new relish recipes always of interest. 








cross be 


GoLpEN GLOBULES. This is a 
tween a jam and a jelly—both tart—and one 
of the most delicious meat accompaniments 
of which I know. It is, I grant you, quite a 
job to make it, but to me this particular 
task is never tedious. When I sit down to 
prepare the grapes, memories of numberless 
delightful river picnics, when my family were 
young and together, come to my mind. In 
those days we would combine picnicking and 
grape-gathering, and after lunch each one 
would take a silver fruit knife and cut and 
seed the grapes, often whiling away the time 
with some jolly word game. I commend this 
particular method of following this recipe to 
all families addicted to pi nics! 

Gather wild grapes when fully grown but 


green and crisp; if they have begun to colot 
or soften, it is too late. Halve and seed then 
weigh, allow three-quarters weight of sugar, 
and a tablespoonful or two of water to start 
steam, and boil, covered, about half an hour 


Heat rather slowly at first, until the 
flows freely; stir frequently. Pour in tun 
blers or seal in small jars. The product 
should jelly, but the little globules retain 
their shape. 


Witp AppLe MARMALADE. (Tame apples 
may also be used.) Cut up apples without 
paring or coring and just barely cover with 
cold water in a preserving kettle. Boil to a 
mush, stirring and mashing often, and drain 
in jelly bags. To each quart of juice allow 
three-quarters measure of sugar, which 
should be heated. Add to three quarts of the 
juice one-quarter cupful of vinegar, two 
oranges sliced in thin slivers, and if liked a 
rose geranium leaf and a small bag of mixed 
Boil hard eight minutes, then add the 
hot sugar, and boil five minutes more. When 
filling the glasses, part of the juice may 
be strained through cheesecloth if wished, 
making a clear, highly flavored jelly; the 


spi Cs. 


rem ler will form a rather thicker marma- 
ich will jelly but be of an entirely 
consistency from the ordinary mat 


MARBLES. Cook tiny beets until 
) off skins, and pack at once into 
ed pint jars; add two cloves and 
k of cinnamon to each jar. Mean 

wether half a measure each of 
sugar, adding one tablespoonful 


Tal J KA TON 


of sugar for each jar, and pour this, while 
boiling, over the beets, filling jars to over 
flowing. These tiny beets may be served, as 
olives, in small glass dishes, eaten whole, ice 
cold, as a relish with meat or used as a gar- 
nish with salads. They are as good to eat as 
they are to look at. 

Ripe Tomato RE isu. Ripe tomatoes, 
eight pounds; add half the weight of sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
whole cloves, one table poonful of stick cin 
namon,*half a teaspoonful of whole allspice. 
Peel and quarter the tomatoes, selecting 
rather firm ones, combine with other ingre 
dients, and simmer two and a half hours, or 
until of the consistency desired. 


PLAINFIELD PIQUANT TOMATO 
cHow. Peel and cut up half a pe 
tomatoes, add a quarter of a cupful of salt 
and drain one 


CHOW 


k of ripe 
1 





Run through the 


hour. meat 
choppe r three red sweet peppers and one 
green one, four stalks of celery and four 
small onions, and grate two roots of hors« 


radish. Add these and a quarter of a cupful 
of mustard seed, a teaspoonful « 
cloves and 


ach of whole 
ground mace, two tea 
cinnamon, one quart of vinegar and two cup- 
fuls of sugar, to the drained tomato, and 
more salt and suga quired. Cook for 
about an hour. Sav juice drained from 
the tomato to use in soups, stews or to 
moisten hash; it 


spoonfuls of 


4 





will keep some days. 
TOMATO AND GRAPE BuTTER. Ripe toma- 
peeled and cut, ten pounds; grapes, 
pulped and seeded, one pound; brown sugar, 
four pounds; vinegar, one quart; pepper, 

tach 


toes, 


} 


one teaspoontu cayenne a good di 
loves, one teaspoontu nnamon, two tea- 
spoonfuls; mace, on Itspoontf Boil to 
natoes fifteen 1 nut ne. ther id other 
] ecient ( na 
Tomato CHowcH Peel and cut up o1 
peck of ripe tomatoc nd mince six good 
sized onions and tour green sweet peppers 
also on mart pepper, if at hand. 
Sprinkle over this three-quarters of a cupful 
of salt: stand two hours and drain. Boil one 


hour, then add one pint 
gar, one and a half cupfuls of brown sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of mustard, one table 
spoonful of whole cloves, one tablespoonful 
each of celery seed and cinnamon, half a 
saltspoonful of cayenne—unless the smarty 
pepper was used, if so add cayenne to taste. 
Boil another hour and seal in hot jars. 


of good sharp vine- 


Often a relish 


when one 


EMERGENCY CHOWCHOW 
is wished during the fall, hesitates 
to begin upon tl vinter supply. It is my 
custom to make for such use, from time 
to time, emergency chowchow. Put about 
a quart of peeled and cut-up ripe tomatoes 
in a saucepan. Add to this one finely 
minced onion, one slivered sweet pepper, one 
minced apple if at hand, one-eighth of a 
cupful of sharp vinegar, six cloves, a pinch 
each of celery seed and mustard, a quarter 
of a cupful less if preferred of brown 
sugar, two t aspoonfuls of salt, and either a 
quarter of a chili pepper or cayenne to taste. 
Simmer three quarters of an hour, stirring 


or until of the required consistency. Taste 

















ICY- 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 





It will make a difference 
in your child’s health 


RIDGING the distance between home and school, an 
Icy-Hot Lunch Kit enables you to provide your child 
with a wholesome, home-cooked meal at noon. 


A neat metal box, light and easy to carry, keeps the food 
clean, moist and appetizing, and also holds a half pint 
Icy-Hot Bottle which provides the nourishing hot soup or 
cocoa which all children need at noon. 





“Built for Lifetime Service” 


Icy-Hot skill has improved vac 


where it can be depended upon to withst ead “ 

S46 hool-« hild Pives it 

Every Icy-Hot Bottle has metal : Inger 

devices iround the neck, bber ring t 

ind at the bottom, a hea il spring to hold a rubb 

the tip of the inner bottle—protect the | Hot Bottle 

and jars it receives going and coming from school 

Icv-Hots offer the utmost in dependability and in beaut nt «ie I if 
prices within the reach of every school-child, every hi er, ev 
worker, every man and every woman to use in work or play, indoot 


out, every day, everywhere. 


showing th if 
C,uar inteed t »> keep 


cold three davs 


Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag 
it has been temperature tested 


contents hot twenty-lour hours Or 





Every Icv-Hot has name on bottom. Sold every- 
where. 
Send for illustrated catalo 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO 
197 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Domino Syrup brings you the 
popular flavor of Cane Sugar in 
a delicious form. 


Many delightful dishes and 
desserts can be prepared with 
Domino Syrup. And it always 
receives a warm welcome as a 
table spread. Keep a can on 
hand all the time. 


Made by the refiners of the 
famous Domino Package Sugars. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
‘‘Sweeten it with Domino’’ 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, 
Brown; Golden Syrup; Cinnamon and Sugar; 
Sugar-Honey; Molasses 
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Piquant Sauces and Popular Pickles 


(Continued from Page 131) 


and see if more salt or sugar is needed. If one 
is experienced in cookery, measurements are 
not necessary, and this hit-or-miss chow 
chow may !be put together in five minutes, 
yet be as much enjoyed as that carefully 
prepared by an elaborate recipe. 


UNCOOKED ToMATO SNAP. 


matoes, one peck; celery, 


Half-ripe to 
ix stalks; onions, 
seven, peppers seeds removed—five. Scald 
tomatoes, pet land chop, add the other vege 
tables, put through the meat chopper, and 
combine with them two quarts of vinegar, 
one pound of brown sugar, three-quarters of 
. cupful of salt saltspoonful of nutmeg 
( nce ot r t espor 
clove Mix very thorou nd st 
jars; let stand six weeks | 
will keep indefinitely. 


efore using. This 


HARLEQUIN PICKLE. Twelve each of red 
sweet peppers, green peppers and onions. 
Chop the peppers coarsely and scald twice 
with boiling water, letting them stand ten 
minutes each time. Drain, add chopped 
onions, and pour over them one quart of 
vinegar, one cupful of brown sugar, one cup- 
ful of white and four teaspoonfuls of salt; 
add one teaspoonful of whole cloves and two 
sticks of cinnamon; combine thoroughly, 
bring to a boil and cook fifteen minutes. 


CHUTNEY SAUCE—UNCOOKED. One pound 
each of ripe tomatoes, sour apples and onions, 
four medium-sized peppers, one and a half 
cupfuls of seedless raisins, chopped slightly. 
Chop tomatoes, add one tablespoonful of salt 
and mix; then add peppers, apples and 
onions, chopped, and the raisins. Scald and 
cool three cupfuls of vinegar, add two cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
of dry mustard, one teaspoonful of cloves, a 
few pie ces of broken up ginger root. Mix all 
together, let stand two weeks before using, 
stirring occasionally. It will keep indefinitely 
\ delicious variation is to add half a cupful 
of chopped mint leaves when combining, 
making a chutney that is particularly nice 
with lamb or mutton. 


Mrs. SmitH’s CHowcuow. Take half a 
peck cach of green tomatoes and apples or 
seckel pears. If the 
pears are used do not 
peel; these give a pec ul 
iarly fine flavor to the 
chowchow. Put the to 
matoes through the 
meat chopper and add 
one cupful of salt; let 
stand over night. Next eS 


morning drain, add two 


ome 
larts of vinegar, two s 
on 





ul 
pices—cloves, tick cinnan ; 
pice, a quarter teaspoonful of celery 
eed. Boil twenty minutes, add the 
ipple or pe irs, whik h have been put 
through the meat chopper, and cook 
until tender. 


NEw JeRsEY PIcKLE. Green to 
matoes, four quarts; onions, on 
quart; cabbage,one small head; cauli 
flower, one head; sweet peppers, three 
each of red and green, celery seed, 
one tablespoonful. Cut cauliflower 
into small flowerets, and cut other 
vegetables in small pieces. Let all stand in 
a weak brine over night and scald in the same 
brine next morning. Drain two hours or less 
in a colander and then pour over all the fol 
lowing dressing: Mix with a little cold water 
to a paste six tablespoonfuls of dry mustard, 
one teaspoonful of turmeric, three cupfuls of 
brown sugar; heat two quarts of vinegar, 
tir in the paste, cook until somewhat thick 
ened, and pour, boiling, over vegetable 


Quick Picca ity. To half a peck of green 
peppers, run through the meat chopper, add 
half a cupful of salt in layers and let stand 
over night. In the morning add one cab 
bage, three good-sized onions, two red sweet 
peppers and half of a smarty one, all run 
through the meat chopper; remove seed 
from peppers before chopping. Combine in a 


preserving kettle, just cover with vinegar 
add a pound of brown sugar, one tablespoon 
ful each of mustard seed and ce lery seed, and 
bring to a good boil. 


CONCORDIA PICCALILLI (Fannie W Thi 
is my very best piccalilli recipe, and my con 
science would not allow me to substitute 
another in order to prevent reduplication 
This repetition is for the sake of the nev 
young housekeepers of 1921 and 1922. 

Ripe tomatoes, half a peck; green toma 
toes, half a peck; twelve sweet peppers, half 
red and half green; twelve small onior 


thre r { r stall fF cele ( 1D 


drain, add two quarts of vinegar, six cupful 

of brown sugar—eight if one prelers a rather 
sweet pickle; one tablespoonful each of 
cloves and cinnamon; one saltspoonful each 
of mace and allspice, all scalded together. 
Mix well, bring to a boil and cook half an 
hour. Will keepinacrock. Before putting on 
the top of crock cover witha square of cheese 
cloth to prevent small flies from getting in 


GREEN PICKLE. Green tomatoes, half a 
peck; onions, six small ones. Slice or chop 
the tomatoes, add one cupful of salt, and let 
stand over night. In the morning drain, and 
add the onions, chopped, and place in a pre 
serving kettle. Add one quart of vinegar, 
four pints of brown sugar, half a cupful of 
mustard seed, one teaspoonful of black pep 
per, one saltspoonful of cayenne, one tea 
spoonful each of cinnamon, allspice and 
cloves, two teaspoonfuls of celery seed; boil 
hard for fifteen minutes. 


UxpRIDGE MornHer’s Ketcuup. Half a 


bushel of ripe tomatoes; be sure that they 
are dark red and fair. Cut up and boil, un 
skinned, ina large pre erving ke ttle, adding 
six onions and three red sweet peppers 

seeds removed—all of which have been run 


through meat chopper. Also add a loosely 
tik d bag of mixed spices whole ¢ loves, stic k 
cinnamon, allspice buds, one-quarter pound 
in all—and boil rapidly until tomatoes are 


very soft, mashing frequently. Strain throug] 
le ve Return to stove and add three 

quarters of a cupful of 

— salt, three cupfuls of 
: brown sugar, one salt 

aah spoonful of cayenne, 

- half a nutmeg, grated; 


one tablespoonful ol 
mustard—mikx these in- 
redients with the 


fx 
J. ¢ 
vy igar to prevent lump 


yw Ing ld three cuplu 
ol I trong vinegar 


( boiling. in ste 


riz 


pint jars, or cool and bottle 


RipE CUCUMBER OR CANTA 
LOUPE SWEET PICKLE. Cut large 
ripe peeled and seeded cucumber 


or firm cantaloupe into strips o1 
large dice and let stand over night 
in weak vinegar; in the morning, 
drain. Makea sirup in proportion 
of one quart of vinegar and three 
pounds of sugar and boil ten min- 
utes with a bag of mixed spices; 
skim; add the fruit, cook until 
tender, skim it out and place it in hot steri 
lized jars, cook the sirup until thickened and 
pour, boiling hot, over the fruit. Seal. Do not 
| been kept at least a month 


use until if 


CONCORDIA SWEET PICKLE. Cut the pink 
but firm part of watermelon into small balls, 
and let stand over night in enough vinegar and 
water—equal parts—to cover. Next morn- 
ing boil in the same mixture until t 
drain, put in a preserving kettle; add 
bag of mixed spices, sugar and vineg: 
proportion of one quart of the latte 
pounds of the former, first boiling 
two minutes. Boil eight minutes af 
to the melon marbles. Skim ot 
carefully into hot sterilized jars, b 

irup until slightly thickened, 
the fruit, and seal immediately 
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FREE-~Book on Home Beautify ing 


HIS Book contains practical suggestions Mail this coupon to r 
ents a gee rr S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LH9, Racine, Wis., 
on how to make your home artistic, . rai 
¥ ‘ac m : or take it to your Paint or Hardware Dealer. 
cheery and inviting. Explains how you can 


seeeees 


peeeeeeeee® 
Ss ¢ 


. ‘ ae ‘ Please furnish me the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying and 
easily and economically refinish and keep Wood Finishing, entitled ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
ee: ? . J Woodwork and Furniture.’’ I usually employ the following 
furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum in 

perfect condition. Use coupon for a free copy. Painter 


DEALERS! When your customers bring His Street No. is 


this coupon to your store for ; 

; : Meda 4 My Name 
our book, don’t refuse them. Write us for 

a supply. My Address 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


VERY room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s 

Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 

work, floors and linoleum, and give an air of immaculate 
cleanliness. Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a beautiful, 
artistic lustre of great beauty and durability. It gives a hard, 
dry, velvety polish which will not collect dust or lint. 






















Paste—Liquid— Powdered 
A Form for Every Use 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put 
up in three forms— Paste, Liquid and 
Powdered. 


Use Johnson’s Paste Prepared Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds and linoleum. 


Use Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax for 
polishing furniture, 
pianos, phono- 
graphs, woodwork, 
linoleum, leather 
and automobiles. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects 
—all in one operation. Forms a thin, 
protecting coat over the finish, similar to 
the service rendered by plate glass over 
a desk or dresser top. 


















Johnson's Powder- 
ed Wax makes per- 
fect dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Liquid 
Prepared Wax is 
the ideal furniture 
polish. Removes | 
the bloom and ; 


takes all the 
lrudgery from 
lusting Does 


not finger print. 


EAUTIFUL FLOORS are largely a matter of prevention. Doorways, stair-treads 
and tracks should be polished frequently. This requires no great amount of time 
or effort if Johnson's Prepared Wax and Weighted Polishing Brush are used. 





Is your linoleum dull and dead looking? A coat of Johnson’s Prepared Wax will make 
it look better and last longer. Johnson's Wax prevents linoleum from cracking and 
blistering. Brings out the pattern and color and protects linoleum from wear. 





Johnson's Weighted Floor Polishing Brush is just the thing for women’s use. It is properly 
weighted and as easy to handle as a broom. Is a great help in caring for floors, and 
linoleum. Will last for years and save many times its cost. To introduce these Brushes 
your dealer will give you a lb. of Johnson's Prepared Wax FREE with each Johnson 
Brush. The price of the Brush is $3.00 ($3.50 beyond the Ohio and Missouri rivers). 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LH9, Racine, Wis. 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
(CANADIAN FACTORY—BRANTFORD) 
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Satisfying comfort, wholesome luxury, genuine 
economy — Martex includes them all! 


Women are apt to exclaim delightedly 
over the deeply dense weave and sensible 
beauty of Martex Turkish Towels. Men 
rejoice in their generous size and practical 
fashioning. And babies, most likely, gurgle 
with glee because Martex is so exquisitely 
soft and agreeable to the rose-petal tender- 


a so 


Ce ee ee ee & 


ness of beloved wee bodies. Of course 





1 merchants praise Martex, since selling 
Martex is densely 
thick 
Close scrutiny reveals the 
firm, thick, absorptive 
master-weave of Martex, 
sure to last long and please 
most fully. Worth what- 

ever they cost! 


utmost value insures 
contented customers. 

Martex Turkish 
Towels, Washcloths 
and Bathmats make 





TURKISH Bat one? 


the woman who buys them satisfied that 
her money has been most wisely spent. 
For these products of specialists survive 
long and trying use, and easily endure 
washday ordeals. They keep their good 
looks; it pays to buy them. 

A real welcome has been given the 
new “‘Duplex’”’ (Patented) Martex, which 
is softly-smooth on one side and friction- 
ribbed on the other— 
a two-in-one utility. 
Good stores now are 





my yer . “ 

area ve yaw : 

Others are laxly 
woven 

So many towels are loosely 

woven, sure to stretch and 

wear poorly, and lacking 


showing thisand other i" Power to absorb mois- 
ture. Never satisfactory. 
Martex patterns. 


Poor value! 
7 


OWELS! 





























W.H.& A.E. MARGERISON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Wedding (Gakes from the Man Who Made 
Princess Mary’ 






al stiffly beaten whites of four 

edding cake l not small eggs and add a piece of 

ich a stupendou nd blue fruit coloring the size of 

c-Inspiring teat I t ipea. Beat the mixture with 

peo] 1 ine. but quit vooden spoon from twenty 
thin t power ol any good 


heerful opinion 













ninutes to half an hour. It 
will gradually become lighter 


Mr. Will H Atkins, who and whiter and will be ready 
peak ith the well-founded for use when the spoon will 
thority of a designer of stand upright in the middle 
royal wedding cakes. After of the bowl and a pinnacle of 
Ne explail , the inside i sugar can be formed and left 








































red can learn to 

decorate quite professionally. 
\ recipe unusually rich and 
delicious is of course essen- 
tial, and Mr. Atkins sends us 
his own, advising that only 
the best and freshest of in- 
gredients be used. As given, 
the recipe will make a cake 
about five pounds in weight: 
Half a pound of butter, 
half a pound of brown sugar, 
one pint of eggs, ten ounces 
of flour, two ounces of ground 
almonds, one pound and six 


lo ice the cake piace 1t on 
a round pie e of cardboard 
on top of a bowl, so that it 
can be turned round. Put on 
the icing with a table knife, 
doing the sides first. When 
the sides are smooth, press the 
icing rising above the cake 
down onto the top and 
towards the center. Then put 
a spoonful of the icing in the 
center and spread outward, 
turning the cake as you do so. 
If the first coat does not have 
a smooth and perfect finish, 
let it dry and apply a second 
coat the next day. Keep the 
remainder of the icing coy 
ered with a damp cloth until 
you are ready to decorate the 
cake; then add a little more 
confectioners’ sugar and beat 
up again as lightly as possibl 

All the designs illustrated 
be done with paper cones 


may | 











"To Home 


BUILDERS 


A Guiding Hand 
Saver 


And amo 











Home Keeping Hearts 
are Happiest 


“ 


yeas ri ae rl “IDE sure you are right—then go ahead.” Every 

: Bains Or W = pastry tubes. = home builder should have this motto con- 
Though the amateur ones which Mr. Atkins uses are made in | stantly before him. For nowhere is caution more 
attempt a cak the following manner: Cut a piece of needed. 

j fy , grease-proof paper, ten by eight inches, But what is right?” you ask,“ And how is one 
stata é g tmniaht acenes from comet to corner. Take | to know?” Morgan in “BUILDING WITH AS- 
offer many ? CRAIG AL GCEUSS Pas sere “ae - } SURANCE” gives you the help and guidance 
Gus P ’ eee the paper in your right hand, between the | you need. In this great book well-known author- 

ma first and second fingers, with the long side ities on the most important phases of building 

ee een to the left and the short angle to the right. Oe yee — hited t 
F rosted entire ’ ‘ 1 Now form acone bv folding the long end over is Master book, ullding it ssurance, 

boil . : . , ; : - ; a product of 2 years’ labor and over $150,000 





the right hand and back under, leaving the 
thumb and first finger inside the cone; by 
holding the point of 
the cone and con- 
tinuing to twist, a 
small piece of the 
long angle will be left 











in money, is designed to start you right and to 
keep you right. To have this great book as your 
guide may mean a saving of many hundreds of 
dollars. 





sticking up above the = n " 
cone. Turn this in gt kfas \ 
side and your cone is B 
re to use Half 7 
fill with sting and ' 
the pol t 
tak Q 1 
Mail the Coupon Below 
Short straight li ; 
1) ’ ire the ¢ iest t { B 
: : mm ¢ ond 
ing nd lemon peel make and can be usec rie once: 
lf an ounce grated very effectively. t ig book. W REI 
' 1: . . . - }; . per n who mall t | 
ineglass white grape juice, one win Curves are a little 
la of black coffee, pulp and juice more complicated, a | 
of one small lemon and one orange, large tube being used a 
mixed with one tablespoonful of first and then smaller 
glycerin. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the eggs, about two at a time, and 
beat well. When thoroughly mixed, 
add the flour and stir well before put 





ones, when the under 
layer has partially 
dried. Flowers and 
rosettes and fancy 
whirls and loops,such 





QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 


ting in other ingredient Mix the as Mr. Atkins has WOODWORK; 
rape juice and coffee with the cul used in trimming the | 
nts and raisins, combine wit! ( 


. ith t 
fruit juice and glycerin, and add, to 


cakes photo rT ip! ed. 








Morgan Woodwork Organization 


» are all a matter of | [SEAS SSR eee See ; 
ly gether with peel, almonds and nutmeg, to the For the almond paste, whic h tops every practice. As finishing touches, silver leaves, COUPON 
, first mixture. A little liquid burnt sugar will worthwhile wedding cake, mix together one artificial orange-blossoms and other flowers, | ' Address Nearest Office, Dept. R-9 
improve the appearance of the .skewhencut. pound of ground almonds, three-fourths and tiny plaster cupids can be used. ; Morgen Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill 
vosely Prepare the cake pan should be pound of confectioners’ sugar and_ three Making a beautiful and artistic wedding meg ge nom coal oe | 
h and nine inches in diameter intity of fourths pound granulated sugar, add three cake is creative work, just as surely as paint ' 
icking batter—by lining lx with well-beaten eggs and a little orange-flower ing a picture, and is likely, with most of us, : posvmagy mento at ce ecane ; 
mois- three or four thickr i | This will vater and mold into a stiff paste. Roll out to be a better method of self expression. ‘Building With Assurance ; 
ctory. prevent the cak: too much with a rolling pin and when the cake is cold Lucky the bride who can count among her ! 
in the baking mixture till spread on with a large knife and square up friends or relations one who combines good i 
quite level bake for four the edge. Let it stand a day before icing. luck in baking with the so-called creative 
hours at ibout 320° I If The icing Mr. Atkins uses on wedding urge! She should not have to depend, for t 
— bakir p, cover with paper cakes he calls Glacé Royal. Mix two pound the crowning glory of the wedding table, ; 
\ lor t! of finely sifted confectionet ugar with the pol the impersonal ervices of a baker. } ; I : 
— | Io- 
. me 
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A 24-Hour Sun Parlor 


Furnished with an attractive fibre-reed North- 
field Bed-Davenport suite even the Sun Parlor 
becomes another bedroom in your home. Made 
in period styles in mahogany, oak and walnut, in 
the larger luxurious overstuffed patterns, as well as 
many fine models in fibre-reed, Northfields combine 
beauty and utility in many rooms. 


Northfield Bed Davenports 


There is absolutely no suggestion of the old-time bed daven- 
port in the luxurious appearance of the new Northfields. Nor 
does one find a hint of their night-time service while seated on 
the deep, spring-filled cushions which rest on spring foundations. 
Only those who know the Northfield secret will ever guess that 
you have an extra bedroom. The seats are low, as a davenport 
seat should be, and the shortest member of the family will find 
them luxuriously comfortable. 


If there is no Northfield dealer in your town, write us 
for full information. 


Our booklet, “‘The Davenport with a Secret,”’ illus- 
trates many charming suites that will delight you. 
Ask for it. 





The Northfield 


Makers of Good 


Martin Boulevard at Eighteenth Street 


Company 


Furniture 
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The Three Us that Keep You Alive 


(Continued from Page 123) 


should be in coarser cereal foods. Unfortu- 
nately, many families prefer white bread to 
whole-wheat bread or Graham bread, and 
bran. And the housekeeper has 
doubtless overdone the quota of sugar and 
sugar foods; she has been lavish with sugar 
brown, maple, pulverized, granulated and 
lump; she has given molasses, sirups, honey, 
sweet chocolate and candy; jellies, rich pre- 
serves, marmalade and jams. 

But now, with vitamines deep in her con- 
sciousness, the housekeeper need give only a 
little attention to protein; she may rest as 
sured that the fats and carbohydrates will 
be taken care of without thought. Scientists 
t that from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
should be in the 
form of protein, the percentage depending on 
his muscular activity. Suppose he could eat 
a whole pound of lean beef, which would be 
unwise from the standpoint of the require- 
ments of variety in food; that quantity would 
more than take care of his protein needs for 
the day. As it is, one portion of beef meat 
with gravy would supply him with perhaps 
a quarter of his protein needs for the day; 
the oatmeal he takes would supply from one- 
twelfth to one-sixteenth of his protein needs. 
The milk on his cereal and other foods per- 
haps the same. A dish of creamed salmon 
would supply almost as much as the meat. 

A day’s diet which would furnish a man 
adequate protein, fats and carbohydrates is 
the following: 

Breakfast, orange or grapefruit with sugar, 
oatmeal mush with milk and sugar; bacon 
and eggs, Graham toast with butter or oleo- 
margarine; coffee with milk and sugar 
sugar and coffee will not, of course, count in 
protein value. 

Dinner: A good helping of meat and gravy; 
baked or boiled potatoes; carrots or turnips 
or string beans; white or Graham bread; 
butter or oleomargarine; a green leaf salad; 
brown Betty pudding, or cornstarch blanc 
mange, or date pudding, or boiled custard, 
or baked apples, or a banana; coffee with milk 
and sugar. Here again the sugar, lettuce, 
tomatoes and coffee do not count for protein; 
but they do count for fats, carbohydrates or 
vitamines. If the carrots are creamed, then 
the dessert need not necessarily contain milk. 

For supper, cream-of-corn soup or kidney- 
bean stew, sliced tomatoes or raw cabbage, 
cookies and apple sauce. If the creamed 
soup is omitted, milk should be taken for the 
beverage. 


eschew 


¢ us 


‘ 
total fuel for a man’s body 


If a man’s occupation is sedentary, he will 
need less protein than if he were engaged in 
muscular work. He had better cut out the 
bacon or take a smaller serving of meat. If 
he tends towards fat, he 


should cut down on 


sugar and starch and fats, use butter and 
cream sparingly and avoid candy. If h 
invalid in bed, he would need only two-third 


or half this quantity of food and much of it 
would be taken in liquid form 


The growing child needs more protein i 
proportion to his weight than a man, becat 
he has not only to repair the body tissues but 
to keep building till he achieves his growth 
Milk should be his great staple food. C1 
dren need different food it dillerent 
but alway 
milk, and a quart 


too much. They should have a cooked cerea 
at least once a day, preferably at breakfast 
From the ages of three to four some form of 
dry, rather hard bread should be introduced. 
A green vegetable should come at least once 
a day, which should be cooked, mashed and 
sifted for little children, because it takes them 
a long time to learn to chew properly. There 
should be a baked potato, and an average of 
one egg a day. Until a child is seven, meat, 
except chicken, is not necessary. Orange 
juice, mild stewed fruits and custards may 
be given; with some foods a little cream; 
sugar in dessert or candy after meals. From 
seven or eight to twelve, raw fruits may be 
given more freely, jellies may be thinly 
spread on bread, but preserves should be 
only occasionally permitted. Dried fruits, 
such as dates, figs, prunes and raisins, ar 
particularly worth while. Lean meat, mut 
ton, lamb, beef, chicken, lean fish, such as 
cod and halibut, are allowable. Creamed and 
stewed vegetables may be lavishly used, and 
salads are advisable. For dessert there may 
be a variety of milk puddings and other light 
puddings, occasional light cakes and mildly 
sugared cookies; jellies, stewed fruits, a little 
candy after a meal, never rich confectior 
made from chocolates and nuts. This candy 
should never be allowed between meals, any 
more than should ice cream or ice-cream 
sodas! And never tea or coffee. With th 
beginning of adolescence the food of the child 
has practically the same range as the food 
of the adult. 

In short, watch the vitamines; give plenty 
of milk, fruits and vegetables, cooked and 
fresh, leaf and root; cut down on sweets and 
fats, and again—watch the vitamines! 





By CATH! 





My Gift to You 
RINE 


At of the things I might have been and am not, 

l long-ago dreams | had that came not true, 

Hopes and desires as misty sweet as moonlight 
My failures, dear, I lay at the feet of you! 


Yours alone is the beauty, yours the glory 
Of all the proud, fine deeds I have not done 

Beautiful things that escape from my outstretched fingers, 
Visions grown faded, victories never won. 


Failures, dear, are the best that I have to give you, 
Rain for your sunshine, dusk for your tinted dawn; 
But ah, be proud of the gift that | have made you! 
[Dreams unfulfilled live when success is gone 
| 


Others may have my triumphs, sated ambitir 
Fruits of a frenzied toil, rewards come « 

My failures, born of infinite, hopeless ye 
Bits of me come from God, | give to yt 


Il. HACKETT 
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Jessie (dreamily): Ye 
shut out. 


The Trysting Place 


(Continued from Page 5) 


s, with the world = whistle 
Mrs 


an ope ratic ai 
BRIGGS ente? 


und looks at the ceiling. 
at the left, frown 





} 





RuPERT: Why can’t we Jessie addresses her cheerfully.) Back again, 
Jesste: Hush, darling mamma? Where’s Lancelot? 
, P . . Mrs sRIGG nN n a ved 1e): 
She se meone approaching in the corridor ;, M . BRI 1 a mn 1 top I 
on the left He looks dolefully in that dire ao Uk 1OW tho \ ] ere going 
ees traight to your roo 
é ; — 
}i SOT} ()} I ar 
ji I} It’s that dreadful woman. Mrs. Bric Have ee t 
RupPERT: I don’t know her here alon 
ji | She’ been trying to entangk ji SI Mr ( rti ime ba a minute 
Lancelot, and he’s completely lost y » lookir or the 
light intelligence he had, 
the little ninny She’s old 
enough to be his mother 
” 
R I I S] She'll 


near you. 

Mrs. Curtis enters from 
the left. She looks about, 
with a faint embarrass 
ment, JESSIE stares at 
her, then speaks coldly. 
Jessie: I beg your par- 

don. Did you leave some- 

thing when you were here 
with my little brother? 
Mrs. Curtis (smiling 
constrained] Did you 
happen to see a pair of 
white gloves? 

(Rupert rise 

AtS Chatr, 
Jessi! No. 

aren’t any here. 
Mrs. Curtis: I mayh 
where of course. (To Rup! 


and looks in 


There 


| ‘ 4 + 4 \f I 


Mi S BRIGGS 


. 
mission for amateur 
production of Booth (She loobs a 
Tarkington's “The then toward the corridor on 
Trysting Place" the left.) You told me you 
without the usual were very tired and were 
rovalty charees br going straight to your 

é arg \ 

iting to the Ed ae 
writing to J r 

a © EeKor Jessie (casually): Oh, 
ol THe Lapies well, I feel rested now. 
HoME JOURNAI 


Mrs. Briccs: You 
If admission is to be should lie down before 
charged the proceeds dressing for dinner. 
must be devoted to Jessie: Why don’t you 
church, charitable or 


He was? 
t her watch and 


do that, mamma? You 
know how it brightens 
community purposes ee 
you up. 
Mrs. Briccs (fr 
ing Brightens me up? 
Really ! 
Oh, I don’t mean like a Zerribly 
day’s a good 











ave left them any- 
RT Don’t bother, 


JESSIE: 
aged person, but a nap every 





please. I thought just possibly (She thing for everybody. 
toops slightly and looks behind the settee, and Mrs. Briccs (stiffly): It a nap after 
her expression shows a considerable illumina lunch. Really, it’s time you went. 
lion. If I had left anything here I just E: Oh, I a whil 
vanted to see if it was still longer I rather like t ist Sit ar 

Jesste: No; there aren’t any gloves her do nothing, lik« 

Sh heal nash rp hisper to Ri Mrs. Brick \ ert ing 


so. Their backs are t 


and you ought to do things when you say 





you're going to do then 
Mrs. Curtis: No. They don’t seem to be Jessie: But Whi t I just sit 
I’m sorry to have disturbed you around here a little longer if I want t 
} } \ S SRIGGS secau you said you 
yf mo i rd the left entrance a he I B Be ( : 
Jessie: Oh, what if I di Haven't I got 
pea The lee { her. She che - 
; j j . 1 right to change my mi 
ti iddey mmanding push. oe : 
ae Mrs. Briccs: I insist on your lying down 
Jesste: I hardly think my little brother for half an hour before you dress for dinner. 
will come back here. My mother went to What makes so obstinate about it? 
look ior him Ha. e you hing not to do 
Mrs. Curtis ( polit No doubt she this simple Is there anything you’re 
found him by this time. trying to conceal from me, Jessie 
‘ JESSIE (7 ) hi Cert \ rt 
She looks from the settee to Jesste and RuUPER1 apa 
J Mrs. Br Yi en’ta 
Pidi ; ; r I q ! 
) nward str 
J nir W N 
M B | 
M ( | .) I | 
Oh— o! | to | i M B \] 
He of I I 
iv? li Id ] Litt 
|} rip ter her Absolute JESSI \I S hall 
brazen! She came bach er t What nonser 


Thought he'd probably c 


yme back Mt Bi 





Rupert: Darling thing to col r. You've started; why 
Jessre (lurning to him eagerl\ Yes, don’t you ¢ 
darling Jressu But what's the hurry? 


RupPeERT (looking « 
my goodness! (Ile speak 
guish. 

Jessie (seizing his hand, 
the matter, darling? 





er her shoulder): ( dh, 


Mrs. Briccs 
meant, as you are 
go and get it over? 

Jesste: What makes you so queer? 

Mrs. BRIGGS th quict seve rity Queer ? 
It seems to 


Hurry Oh, none! I just 
going, why shouldn’t you 


s wilh iniense an 


feverishly 


: What’s 


RUPERT (rising): It’s vour mother! (J/ You call your mother queer? 

1 hastil bac} wd oul ¢ At from tin me¢ you're 1 one that’s be having queerly 

f entran lessie, is there anything you’re trying to 

Jesste: Oh, murder! . JESS NN don’t get so upset. I'll go 
5 RUPERT She didn’t see me, but she will [She goes out ai t left Mrs. Briccs stares 
if I try to go out there. (He points to the 


right entrance. 
Jesste: She’s coming! 
RupeRtT: This is awfu 
upon tite huge I 

rner of the ro 
mind, with it 


the leit rear ci 


turn itr 


back towa 


ment: looks in the opposite 


, , L, 
direction Lite ts herse upon tie ellee, 
nd rom ti ” 1St 1 handrRerciies AicH 
! / lesha 
hiulippine chau i" ’ j 
Pil ) j i I 
om; he rushes to i, j 





in the tiny mirror, touch 


ma ig ig pantie Be - right and left, and u 1 diminutive powder 

F ne ave er ee tig? ealed pve ae Weare, He spea puff quickly; then she closes the box, con 

eee ore sper. I arling : , ‘ ceals it in her handkerchief again, and hums 
Ji sste: Hush _ (She ha checked an im- a sone to herself. Mr. INGOLDSBY enters at 

pulse to rise and fly; and now, affecting care the left. He has an air slightly embarrassed. 

lessness, she brushes her left sleeve with her 

right hand, crosses her knees, swings her foot, Continued on Page 138 











T the time this very personal story begins, 
I was just twenty-seven years old—the 
mother of two children. 

My husband's salary was scarcely sufficient 
to meet our needs somehow we were never 
able to put anything aside. 

We lived in a small, but comfortable home 
We wanted to buy it, but the owner! ted 
$500 down, and even $500 was 
fondest dreams. 

Frankly, we didn’t seem to be getting an 
where. We were just drifting along, that wasa 

We had reached one of the critical periods of 
married life. Some call it ‘“‘readjustment 
some ‘settling down”’; illusior 
But I could see that it was a crisis 

rhe clothes problem was worst of all 
I was single, I had a position that paid me $15 
a week. It wasn’t a large salary, to be sure, 
but I lived at home with my people, and even 
after helping with the family expenses, | 
always had something left over for clothes 
Not as many as I would have liked, nor as 
pretty, but at least a new dress each spring, a 
suit in the fall, and two or three hats a year 

But after marriage I didn’t even have that 
I wore the same clothes so long that | was 


almost ashamed to go anywhere 











beyond ou! 





some “disillusion 

















And th finally, just when s | 
darkest, I read f the 1 nes tl 
story ol a woman ju 
} aneas \ t 
| SO! I t a 

¢ | t after I 
\ yi have the | t 
I had alwa \ pert | 

yme money to add to the tf 
So that very night I wrote to the W 
Institute for information about 
‘ | j 





ng and millinet 


teaching dressmakin; 
and a few days later I enrolled 


making course 


COULD hardly sew at all at the time and I 

was afraid that I might have some difficulty 
with the lessons. But they are written in such 
plain, every-day language that even a child 
could understand them. And those wonderful 
pictures! As one fashion expert says—‘* You 
could almost learn dressmaking and millinery 
from the illustrations alone.” 

I found the work intensely interesting, for it 
helped me to fill a life-long desire—to really 
know how tosew. And soon I wa il 
| in making simple, pretty things for 1 lf ar 
the children that I had forgotten all about 1 
troubles and had a new feeling of confidence 
a new outlook on life 

It was wondertully fascinating 
garments literally grow in my h: 





a satisfaction to know I wa aving m 
with every stitch 

Naturally, my husband was as pleased 
could be at my progress, for every husband 
likes to see his wife well dressed And ther 


was never any thought about extravagance 

‘Can we afford it? I was either 1 

ing over garments o! previous seasons, OI 

ing new ones for just the materials 
The neighbors just couldn't get over the 

provement in my appearance, and pretty soon 

first one and then another came to me and asked 

|} if I wouldn't make something for them It 


because 


cost of 





How I Earned $200 in 
Three Months at Home 


By Mary P. Rosinson 


seemed as if every one in town was looking fora 
really good dressmaker, and my own clothes 
proved that I was all of that. So I arranged to 
spend part of each day sewing for others. 

rhe very first week I made $15. Then $20 
and $25 and then $30. During the last three 
months I have made nearly $200 sewing for my 
hbors and friends—in addition to saving at 


n my own clothes 


4 be other evening I showed my husband 
+ how much I had 


earned and put aside and 
and so proud of me that his 


nelg 0 


1@ast 9/5 


he was so s 


face tairly 


irprised 
shone! 


Chat $500 that we want for the first payment 

















on our house isn't so far away after all. And 
ve area happ can't imagine what a 
‘ ‘ ice it make vi a woman has an in- 
( he 
And to at just about a year ago I was 
so worried about the family finances and the 
clothes problem that I hardly knew which way 
t rn! 
m telling you all this in such detail be- 
I ty to see that there is a way for 
\ have the pretty clothes for which you 
! nging 
| it I hay ne, any woman can do 
More than 140,000 women and girls are now 
t hor th the Woman's Institute 
ve nd mothers—teach 
Ss girl in 
arning 
be t le 
t i ta 
u a 
I tit 
g I 
l A thing For it 
ibsolutely nothing to find out all 
Womat! Institute and what it will 


] conven- 


UST send a letter, post card or the 
J ient coupon printed below to the Woman’s 
institute, Dept. 38-J, Scranton, Penna., 
and you will re +, without cost or obligation, 
the full st of this great school that is bring 
ing to wo 1 and girls all over the world the 
happin having dainty, becoming clothes, 


elve 





iving Imost too good to be true and the joy 
f g independent in a successful busine 
ke ta ment to tear out this cor 
t mali it vet that eemingily 
ittle act may bring you more happin«e 


thing you have ever done in your lit« 


eeeeeeeeseeeeseeesL EAR Ol Ky HE REsccccccccccccce 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-J, Scranton, Penna. 


hout cost or 





t obligation, please send 
one of your booklets and tell me how | 
arn the subject marked below 

[] Millinery 
ookins 


Dressmaking 
Protessional Dressmaking ( 








No me nem ne 
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0). il bace 


terling & P 


ment in silver plate 


correctness that it has become 
fashionable service of the year. 


Because this design is the embodi- 
ment of gracious beauty and refine- 
ment, and because it so truly trans- 


| The new and lovely 
Hostess design 


HIS is the latest Wallace achieve- 
a pattern 
of such distinction and irreproachable 
the 


lates the spirit of hospitality into sil- 


ver plate, it is called the ‘ 
Wallac e Silver craftsmen make 


well that it is guaranteed without 


time limit. 


When the Wallace Company recently reduced 


prices, this love ly new design, as we 1] as the always 


‘Hoste SS, 


’ 


S( 


popular Athena and Alamo patterns, was 1n¢ ludec 


in the reduction. Lower prices are now in effect, < 


for instance 


Teaspoons at $6.50 a dozen 
Dinner Forks at $13.00 a dozen 
Dinner Knives at $24.00 a dozen 


The Dinner Knives have stainless steel blades. 
The “Hostess”” comes in both flatware and hollow 
ware, so that complete dinner and tea services may 
It offers innumerable suggestions for 


be obtained. 


vifts. 


Just what every hostess wants to know about 


text in the Wallace Hostess 
50 cents. Address: Hostess Dept., Box No. 


cor- 
rect table settings, is told by attractive pictures and 
Book. Sent postpaid for 
19. 

















yf Hostess lg 


mo 1835 R+*WALLACE’ - 


HEAVIEST SILV 


77 = 
2-2 





Slo 





Mrs. Briccs (smiling 
it could 


way. 





people. I suggested it 
had something to say 


alone toge ther, I an 
something I couldn’t 
public, so to speak. I 





that. 


to call you Henry? 





INGOLDsBY (sharply): 
then. 
Mrs. Briccs (more 





Episode? 


INGOLDSBY: 


Mrs. BricGs (crying 


INGOLDsBY: It was 





INGOLDSBY (with a 


did it. 
Mrs. Briccs: Oh! 


that now? 


fairness to me? 








INGOLDsBY (biter! 


courage to explain that 
Mrs. Briccs (with 








you don’t know the | 
|| pressure my mother brought to bear on me 
|| She simply made me marry him, Henry 
|| was night and day, day ; i 
| | week out . . 
INGOLDSBY: 
ment had the simple 
| loyalty to the man you’d given your word 
to — 

Mrs. BriGGs: 

INGoLDsBy: You didn’t care enough for 
me to - 

Mrs. Briccs: I did! 

INGOLDsBY: No! No! 

Mrs. Briccs 
must listen to me! (She 
ari 
| INGOLDSBY (moving away 
‘ didn’t you say that then? 
GP PLATE 
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Mrs. Briccs (as if surprised): 
INGOLDsBY: Ah—I was here : 
It was a little earlier than our 
ment; if I may call it so. 


be called an appointment 


INGOLDSBY: I I thought 
noticed this was about the only place in the 
hotel where there aren’t 


I thought it would be as well to say 
rivate—as it were. That is, i 


very 


difficult with other people present. 
Mrs. Briccs (smiling nervously): 

something very mysterious, 
INGOLDsBY: I wish you wouldn’t call me 


Mr. Ingoldsby? 


Mrs. Briccs (seriously): 


INGOLDsBY: You did once. 

Mrs. Briccs (rising in some agitation): 
Yes, but that was pretty long ago. 
I called you Fannie 


think we should ever refer to it. 
episode is as long buried as 
INGOLDSBY (his own agitation 1 
See here, Fannie; 
I stayed a bachelor. You do know. 
Mrs. Briccs (protesting quickly 
no! Ihave no responsibility for that! 
Haven't \ 
broke your engagement to me 


presses the loudness of her 
misunderstanding, Henry. 


peace in silence all these | 
my principles. I wouldn't 
things with you when you had become 
married woman. But I can speak now. 
deliberately broke off with me 

Mrs. Briacs (choking 


) | You did! (He pace § the floor as he goes ¢ 


; ; F 
f You decided Lance Briggs was the | 
Oj}; | man, and you sent me my ri 


|| without a single word explaining why you 
Mrs. Briccs: Is it fair to atta 


INGOLDsBY: Fair? How dare 


INGOLDsBY: You did! 
Mrs. Briccs: But vou kn 


was simply because y 
| nature Of course you 


And you never for one 


I was worn out. 


piteot usly . 





The Trysting Place 


(Continued from Page 137) 


Mrs. Briccs: I loved you—I did, Henry! 
I simply let my mother break my will and 
wreck our two lives. 

INGOLDSBY What folly ! You were per 
fectly happy with Briggs. I don’t know sho 
many people told me you were 

Mrs. Briccs: I did my duty, 
to do it « heerfully ; 
there, Henry 


and I tried 
but the scar was alway 


INGOLDSBY (harshl I don’t believe it! 

Mrs. BriccGs plaintivel It was, 
Henry. (She sinks into the chair Jessie ha 

cu pied. 

INGOLDSBY Ulowing): What? 

Mi BRK Gs é hl It as, He nry 

¢ il i there I] Lad 

ind lool ad nm upon her 


INGOLDSBY (swallowing 
what my life has been? 

Mrs. Briccs (tremulously, not looking up): 
I—I heard you became very—very prosper 
ous in—in real estate. 

INGOLDsBY: Yes. What’s that to fill a 
man’s life? Look at the difference. You 
have children to be a comfort to you in 
your—your—as you approach middle age. 
I have nothing. 

Mrs. Briccs (pathetically, still looking 
down): Oh, I’m sure you have something. 

INGoLDsBy: I tell you I have nothing 
nothing in the world to make life worth liv 
ing, not a thing on earth! (He glances about, 
then sits beside her and speaks in a very lov 
voice.) Fannie—Fannie 
The settee approaches a little nearer. 

Mrs. Briccs (also in a very low voice 
Well? 

INGOLDsBY: Fannie—I—I—Fannie—I 
H emotion is difficult to control and hi 

; james out into a murmur of several slight 
ncoheren sound , whereupon the settee again 


Do you know 


cl CT. 

“Mrs. Reisce Yes, Henry? 

INGOLDsBy: You said your life was 
wrecked, though you bore it dutifully and 
and cheerfully Mine—my life—it was 
withered! 

Mrs. Briccs (murmuring): Oh—Henry! 

INGOLDsBY: But, after all, our lives aren’t 
over 

Mrs. Briccs (shaking her down-bent head 
and protesting in a weak voice): Oh, no, no! 
Don't begin to talk that way. 

INGOLDsBY: Fannie, I never got over it. 
\s time went on, I took up my work and 
tried to do my part in the world, but—but 


I never got over it, Fannie I’m not over 


it now 

Mi Briccs (turnine to him mournfully 
) are 

I haking | j | 
I I li—I still—I st 

[) 

Mi s. BRIG No no 

INGOLDsBY: I do. I still—T still 

Mi Briccs (in a faint and tearful py 

No you don’t, Henry You only think 

you do 


INGOLDSBY No, I really do. I I I care 
for you yet, Fannie. 

Mrs. Briccs (recovering herself enough to 
smile faintly as she shakes her head): Oh, 
my, no! 


INGOLDSBY Fannie, let’s—let’s save 


these years that we still have before us. 
Let’s try to make up for that old mistake. 


Mrs. RBriccs (be- 


coming a little 









ve—why, I couldn’t 


(Continued on 
Page 141) 














risker): Why, 


how — how — why, 


think of such a thing! 
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| feature of this attrac- 
| tive Nursery is its 
Blabon floor of Art 


Linoleum (pattern No. 
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In the modern nursery Baby reigns supreme! Here 
every detail is worked out for his happiness, con- 
venience and comfort. 

So one just naturally expects beneath the feet to 
find a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum; for never has a 
better floor been devised for such a purpose. 

With Baby’s health of first importance, a Blabon 
floor is sanitary and safe. The oxidized linseed oil in 
its composition is a a It cannot absorb 
dust or dirt. It is easy to keep clean; and things 


‘1 7 
spilled upon it are easily removed. A Blabon floor is 
springy to the tread and will not AP ins 

It resists the scuffs of little feet. The plain colors 

and inlaid patterns go through to the burlap back, and 
. 7 | 1 | ] - | \ ] : 

never wear off while the linoleum lasts. And its 
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_ || Jhe Pores of ch ildhe oad -and its perfect floor 


beauty completes the scheme of harmonious decoration. 

The artistic appearance, durability, and economy 
f Blabon floors commend them for every room up- 
stairs and down. Fabric rugs may be thrown over 
them, if desired. 

When cemented down Blabon inlaid or plain 
linoleum becomes a permanent part of the building. 
Any Blabon dealer can send or recommend an experi- 
enced man to lay Blabon Art Linoleums. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 


‘ 
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Premium Bacon a-top Cheese Toast 


Pour over toast a golden, mellow sauce of cheese 
—then crown it all with crisp slices of Premium 
Bacon. There is a treat for lunch or dinner! 


For the relish that Premium Bacon gives is 
simply irresistible! Such an enticing blend of 
fat and tender lean. Such mild flavor, too— 
flavor attained through a special dry cure 


and unhurried smoking over hardwood fires. 


No matter where or how you buy it, you always 
get this flavor and tenderness in Premium Bacon. 


You may buy it sliced, in the sanitary carton; 
or a whole piece and have a convenient supply 
at the lowest possible price per pound. 


Swift's Premium Ham and Bacon 





Itis not 
necessary to parboil 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
J irying 





Look for this identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 





Melt 2 tablespoons butter and blend 
with 2 tablespoons flour. Add 2 
cups milk, 44 teaspoon salt, '4 tea- 
spoon pepper and \ teaspoon mus- 
tard. Cook over hot water until 
smooth, stirring frequently. When 
thickened add *, cup American 
cheese. Serve on toast with half 
slices of breiled Premium Bacon. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 








September, 1922 
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INGOLDsBY (solemnly): 
to marry me. 


Fannie, I ask you 


She stares at him; the settee moves an inch 

nearer. 

Mrs. Briccs: What? 

INGOLDsBY: I ask you to marry me 

Mrs. Briccs: Why, good gracious! I 
vouldn’t have my children know that any 
body had said such a thing to me for all the 


kingdoms on earth! 
INGOLDSBY (earnest 


Chey needn’t know 
it till afterwards. 


Mrs. Briccs (breathl Afterwards? 
\fter aiter 
INGOLDSB\ You're not { re 
11) i I ni 


Mrs. Briccs Why, if 
I'd dreamed you were going to say 
thing like this to me when you 
asked me to meet you here this 
afternoon 

INGOLDsBY (solemnly): 
Fannie, I want you to 
give me your answer, 
and to do it now. 
What do you say? 


a nm ania mien 


any 


Mrs. BRIGGS bye 
feebly, with her hand { 
lo her breast): Oh, 8 
my! 

INGOLDSBY: Yes; 
you must. \ 


Mrs. Briccs: But —\ 
I haven’t had time to 
think! Why, I wouldn’t 
have anybody know 
about this for 

INGOLDsByY: I want my an- 
swer, Fannie—Fannie dear! 

Mrs. Briccs (blankly): Oh, dear! 

INGOLDSBY: Fannie, dearest! (He takes 
her hand. 

Mrs. Briccs: Oh, I wouldn’t have any- 
body know this — 

INGOLDsBY: Dearest, dearest Fannie! 

Mrs. Briccs: Why, I wouldn’t have any- 
body know that we 


They are interrupted by a voice | 

terious and invisible source. It is a male 
and adult voice, loudly and emphatically 
affecting to clear the throat of its origin in 
the manner of a person wishing to attract 
the attention of some other person. 


y 


‘rom a@ mvs 


THE Mysterious Voice: A-hem! A-a-a- 
hem! 
Mrs. Briccs (leaping in her chair Good 


heavens! 


INGOLDSBY (jumping up): What was that? 


Mrs. Briccs (rising): Why, it was a 
man’s voice. 

INGOLDSBY It was right re in the room 

Mi BRIG inking into her | O] 

irde! 

l SGOLDSBY tarin Lik , ” j 
) t R the Phil t p re hair th it bh l 
turned to the ront There’s somebody it 
ting in that chair! (He starts toward it angrily, 

it is checked by a suppressed scream from 
Mrs 3RIGGS. 

Mrs. BRIGGS Dow 't! I'd much rather 
never know who it is. (Rising.) Let’s get 
away ! (She tolters. 

INGOLDSBY (undecided, but very angry): 


We ought to know who's spying on us like 
this. 
Mrs. Briccs (clutching at him): 
THE Mysterious VoIct 


Oh! 
(indignantly): 


I’m not spying! This is a public room in a 
pul lic hotel 

Mrs. Briccs (moaning): Oh! 

THE Mysterious VOoIct ntinuin 


\ny guest of this hotel has a right to sit here 
in peace, and if you will go on talking about 
your private affairs in a public room 

Mrs. Briccs (leaning on 
irm): Oh, my! 

THE MYSTERIOUS VOICE (continuing heat 

; Why, it’s your own fault, not mine. 
I was only warning you not to go any further. 
I’ve heard enough of other people’s private 
affairs for one afternoon anyhow. 


INGOI DSBY’S 


Mrs. Briccs (almost hysterically Oh, 
let’s go! She swings the rcluctant and aner 
INGOLDSBY toward the left entrance Let’s go! 

INGOLDSBY 


7 3 , 
turning to call back aneru 


I don’t know who y ir, but when I’ve 






seen this lady to a—a place of safety—I 


intend to know. I'll be back here, sit 

THE Mysterious Voice: Fine 

Mrs. BricGs: Oh, mercy! (She mow 
hastily away from INGOLDSBY as ] 
denly comes in. from the left nip ntit then 

JesstE (haltin har pl What in the 
world’s the matter? 

Mrs. BricGs (in a s/ } e): No 
ing! Nothing, at all, Jessie. Why should 
you think anything’s the err 

Jessie: Why, you’re all upset 

Mrs. BriccGs (trvine hard to seem light 
amused, and failing): Not at all—not 
Mr. Ir 


ecided t Wi 
it’s all. | I’n 
, and with an incol 


looks behind 


to ke r th 
she start rent exclamation 
her. Then she faces 


JEssIE and, with a painful effort 
lo 


smile, completes her sen- 
tence I’m all right. 
Jesste: Yes, you seem 
so. Mr. Ingoldsby, will 
you kindly tell me 
what you’ve been 
saying to my mother 
to upset her so? 
| Mrs. Briccs: But 
I’m not 
INGOLDSBY h 
7 ’ wer hart ly): 
Miss Briggs, I should 
not be likely to say 
anything disrespectful 
to mj old and dear 
friend, your mother. 
(Looking around angril 
The truth is, there’s an eaves- 
dropping scoundrel concealed in 
this room, and I 
Jessie (alarmed 
there isn’t. 
INGOLDSBY 


} 
} 


What! Oh, I’m 


Phere is! 


: An eavesdr »p 
ping 

THE Mysterious VoIce (an This 
is a public room, I told you. How can J 
help it if you 

INGOLDSBY I can’t stand thi He’s be 
hind that chair. 
[He breaks away from Mrs. B Ind 
Jessie, who both clut i ai nim 

JESSIE (crying out Don’t! Please don’t! 

Mrs. Briccs imultaneousl Henry! 
Dow t! : 
But INGoLpssy ha uready reached 

Philippine Mawr t/ [Ha l ( turned ‘ 

urd the nt of the stage; h Ri 

PERT by th 

RUPERT ts hi 

| ILD \ ( 

uundrel. ( 

Ri I I 
vasn t me 

Mrs. Bric« 5 

ji SSI l i ( 

INGOLDSBY hol \\ 
terrorizing a lady 

RupgsrRT: I didn’t! I didn’t say a rd! 


I was behind there, but I couldn’t help it. 
It wasn’t my voice talking to you. 

INGOLDsBY: Then was it? 

THe Mysterious Voice: If you’re anx- 
ious for more witnesses, I suggest that you 
look under the settee. 

Mrs. BricGs (changing her mind as she is 
in the act of sinking down upon the sette 


yr} 
Who 


What! 
Jesste: Look at i 

Mrs Bri iG rean nily. a th ettee 
” ? Lpidl lo litt lt enira a dt nti 


meaning to leave the room. 
INGOLDSBY (40 RUPERT 
Catch it! 


Stop that thing! 


The v seize the 
int the corrida r. The ’ 1? ] l Ck int ti) 


room. 


RuPERtT (trying to lift the 
from under there! 

INGOLDsSBY: Come out, now! 

[HE SETTEE: I won’t! You lea’ me alone! 

INGOLDSBY: Both together now—lhe 


selice): Come out 


‘ 
LV¢ 


Continue 1 on Page Ig ; 
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~Subtracted Rent YQ 





No. 1518 
Long Daven-O 


By Day a Handsome Davenport— 
By Night a Luxurious Bed 


Because the Kroehler Daven-O is so luxurious and beautiful a 
davenport, it is hard to realize that, beneath its soft, yielding 
cushions and rich upholstery, and completely concealed by its 
fine lines, is a wonderfully comfortable bed. 

Every night this extra sleeping space is ready for use, invit- 
ing restful slumber. With such a convenience as this, you can 
manage with one less bedroom, and subtract from the family 
budget the rental which that room would cost. 


One simple motion converts the Kroehler Daven-O into a 
full-sized, 72 x 50 inch bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal 
bed frame and springs, and ample room for a thick, removable 
mattress and bedding. 

Kroehler Daven-Os are made in overstuffed, colonial and 
period designs, in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers to 
match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look 
for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; 
Kroehler Daven-Os are no more expensive. 

Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 
KROEHLER ‘OMPANY, 

Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; N ll.; B N.Y 
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i 4 (Continued from Page 147) 
; / 
a aes ‘ o ; , ™ ; ; 
/ [They heave, and the settee yields, disclosing |The eyes of LANcELOT follow hers to the left 
' j j LANCELOT with his previously smooth hair entrance and his stern manner is instantly 
j ; { : disheveled and his clothes well rumpled. softened. 
: ; : ‘ : , ’ : 
, / ; : ’ Mrs. Briccs (astonished): Lancelot! Oh, LANCELOT: It’s her. 
4 = : ; ; 
' ae ; gracious me! Mrs. Curtis comes in, but stops uncertain! 
4 : j & INGoLpsByY (to Lancelot): Shame on you! near the entrance. 
a | : RupPERT: Yes, shame on you! : , . 
2 TE as ot j % pees ode dy Mrs. Curtis: Oh! [’mafraid I (She 
? mh : | LANCELOT (resentfully): Well, you would sedis te 
; | A . ¢ ¢ eg urns lo go.) 
Ser <9 9 — get me; but I’ll make you sorry you did it, [ F ; ae 
= = , penile. alee ,ANCELOT: Wait. I was just talkin’ to 
— both of you! (He rises, brushing himself and, sn aaah ‘end . 
; eae ; ; em abo . 
adjusting his atisre.) , Mrs. Curtis: You were, Mr. Briggs? 
InGoLpssy (irritably): Don’t you know LANCELOT (to the others, reprovin ly): Sh 
i : Al to the others, reprovingly): She 
Se better than to frighten ladies and eavesdrop never calls me Lancelot. Missuz—Missuz 
' « be) “ ‘ . 4 Sou 4 SS 4 
? and ; ge Curtis, I didn’t have to tell ‘em; they’d 
- LANCELOT (warmly): I was abs’lootl + 


_ 


aad 


Pacifying an irate umbrella 


“All right, all right, I know all about it. Short of 
turning inside out there’s nothing worse can happen 
toan umbrella than to have its handle pulled off. But 
all isn’t lost yet. Calm yourself, I prithee, and you 
shall see how with... these... few... drops 

of LePage’s Glue I’ll make you as good as new. 
You'll have your handle on again, and I’ll save the 
price of a new umbrella—so we both ought to be 
satisfied.” 


Conversation with a LePaged chair 


‘““Squeak? Squeak no more. Collapse under the styl- 
ish company? Never again. 

“You're mended up so tight with LePage’s that 
you’ ll never squeak again, even if the fattest person 
in the world comes and sits on you. 

“If I'd sent you to the furniture store to be re- 
paired, likely they would have charged me several 
dollars, but, as it is, I’ve mended you for life at a 
trifling cost. And I need the money. Tra-la!” 


Wooden soldier who talked back 


‘‘ Now just as soon as that Glue gets dry, you will be 
as good as ever,” said the little boy. 

“My stars,” replied the wooden soldier, “I begin 
to feel better already. It isn’t so nice to have a 
broken neck, but now I can s-w-a-l-l-o-w again, if I 
do it slowly.” 

“T’m glad I had that Glue,” replied the little boy. 
“I'd hate to see you die of a broken neck.” 


Last word with a tube of LePage’s 


“You can mend a chair with me, fasten a loose tile, 
repair toys for the children, fix torn wall paper, stif- 
fen the end of a shoe lace that’s lost its tip, and a 
lozen other things. If you want to know all the 
things | can do, write to the Russia Cement Com 
pany, 4 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass., for the 
book, ‘LePage’s Glue—the Handy Helper for Mak- 
ing and Mending.’ I’m also a favorite with men on 


& AGE’S 
GLUE 

















honorable, because I couldn’t help it and 
you none of you ever gave me a single chanc« 
to get away. My conduct is the only one 
here that hasn’t got a stain on it or anything. 
(He turns hotly upon Mrs. Briccs and 
Jesstz.) I got nothing to reproach myself 
with, but I’d just like to know what either 
of you got to say for yourselves now about 
the way you been talkin’ about Mrs. Curtis! 
If you either of you ever just dare to soil your 
lips with even her name again, why, I know 
more things —— 

Mrs. Briccs: Be quiet, Lancelot. 

LANCELOT: Quiet? Me? (He laughs shortly 
with an irony he could not express in words.) 
In the first place, don’t call me Lancelot any 
more. You know how I hate that name, 
and I been tryin’ to break you of it long 
enough—and now I will! I don’t care what 
LePage’s mends squeaky you call me, but don’t call me that! 

chairs. JESSIE (pointing to the settee): How long 
were you under there? 

LANCELOT (sternly): Long enough to get 
mighty tired of hearin’ people callin’ each 
other “Darling”! Good gracious! You 
don’t think I enjoyed it, do you? Why, what 
I heard while I was under there—well, I got 
a pretty strong constitution, but 

Mrs. Briccs: Hush! Oh, me! 

INGOLDsBY: The voice that-spoke didn’t 
sound like Lancelot’s voice —— 

LANCELOT (turning upon him ominously): 
Did you hear me say not to call me Lance- 
lot? I mean you too. 

INGOLDSBY (with hasty meckness): Vl call 
you anything you like; but I want to know 
who it was that spoke. You say it wasn’t 
you —— 

LANCELOT (very emphatically): No, it 
wasn’t. I wouldn’t’a’ told you to look under 
the settee, would I? 


Mends children’s broken 
toys. 





INGOLDSBY (with a sed 
gesture toward aor 
Rupert): And _ this nD s 


gentleman says it 
wasn’t he. 

RUPERT: Why, it 
spoke again after | 
came out: 

INGOI DSBY quilt ¢ 
wildered So it did. 
Chen who 

LANCELOT: I don’t 
care who it was; what 
I want to point out, 
right here and now, be- 
fore we go any further, 
why, I’m in a position 
to say that I got some 
plans for my future 
life and I don’t expect 
to have any intafer- 
ence with ’em from my 
family, or from any- 
body that wants to 
join my family either. 
All up to now, I’ve 
spent my life in a de 
pendent position, so +” 
to speak, but after 
what’s happened here lately, and knowin’ 
all the things I do know 











Refastens loose tile in 
bathroom wall, 


|His voice has risen during this oration and 
Jesstr, after a glance to the left entrance, 
allempts lo moderate him. 


Jessre: Hush! There’s somebody 

LANCELOT: I don’t care who’s comin’, I’m 
goin’ to say my say. I expect to settle my 
own future in my own way, and any lady 
that I may decide to make another member 
of this family —— 


Jessie: Hush! 








already found out you were a widow. W: 
don’t need to bother about that anyway 

Mrs. Curtis: We don’t? 

LANCELOT: I’ve found out a good many 
things since I saw you, and I’m goin’ to tell 
you the whole biznuss. 

Mrs. Briccs: Shame! 

Jessie (with a despairing laugh): What 
would it matter? There’s somebody else 
here that knows ‘‘the whole biznuss’’! 

Mrs. Curtis (struck by this): What did 
you say, Miss Briggs? 

INGOLDSBY (warmly): She made a sensi- 
ble remark, madam. There is a person con- 
cealed in this room 

Mrs. Curtis (impulsively): 
How did you know? 

ALL THE OTHERS: What? 

Mrs. Curtis: Nothing. 

IncotpsBy: All right! (To Rupert.) I 
think I know now where he is, and I’m going 
to have him out. 

Mrs. Curtis (gasping, then imploringly): 
Please stop! 

INGoLpspy (halting): Why? 

Mrs. Curtis (weakly): It’s a friend of 
mine. 

LANCELOT (apprehensively): A friend of 
yours? 

Mrs. Curtis: I—I’ll answer for him. 
He’ll never mention—ah—anything. He 
really wouldn’t be interested. He doesn’t 
know any of you. 

Tue Mysterious VoIce: No; and doesn’t 
care to! 

INGOLDsBY (angrily Now, I will 

Mrs. Curtis: Please don’t! 

INGOLDSBY: I mean to know who he is. 

Mrs. Curtis (pleading): Please! If you 
found him, you’d only see a total stranger 
to you. But he wouldn’t be a stranger to 

quite a lot of people in this hotel that 
I know. 
INGOLDSBY (now shaking his head): 
I’m afraid I don’t see it. 
Mrs. Curtis (in a 


Oh, dear! 


faltering voice): He’s 
just here for one day 
and we—we didn’t 


want anyone to knov 
it. I had so many en 
gagements I could 
only take a short walk 
in the country witl 
him this morning 
and—and promise to 
meet him here at five 
this afternoon. 

LANCELOT (who ha 
been staring at her pain- 
fully): But—but—see 
here! 

Mrs. Curtis: Yes, 
I tried to get you to 
run away and dance 
with some nice young 
thing. 

LANCELOT (pathetically): So yor 
could be here with—him? 

Mrs. Curtis: I—I believe so. 

LANCELOT (dismally): Oh, my! 

INGOLDsBY: Madam, what you say 
doesn’t excuse this person’s eavesdropping. 

THE Mysterious Voice (belligerently): 
Why doesn’t it? A lady’s got a right to kee; 
her engagement a secret as long as she wants 
to, hasn’t she? There are people in thi 
hotel that would know all about it if they 
saw her with me. (With some bitterness 
That’s why she said to meet her here, be 
cause it’s so quiet! 

INGOLDsBY: That doesn’t excuse _ 


(Continu j ré 145) 
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341,000 Happy People— 

n the United States and Canada sat down last year to their Christmas 
linners who wouldn't have been there if the death rate for 1921 had 
een the same as it was in IogII. 


\Vhat happened to make conditions so much better? There has been 
constantly growing organized effort to prolong human life. 


Anti-tuberculosis associations, welfare organizations, nursing orders 
nd legislative bodies have all taken a hand. The results show that 
ves have been and can be lengthened by the wise use of money, and 
hat such an investment pays dividends in dollars. 


When a breadwinner is taken away— 

the family is poorer. A community suffers a very definite economic 
ss when it loses a number of lives. It increases the cost of living 
to have workers die needlessly. It increases taxes 
the sorrow and unhappiness involved. 





to say nothing 


\s soon as people realize— 
that the wealth of the nation depends upon the men and women who 
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make up the nation, the tremendous financial importance of pro- 
longing human life becomes clear to everybody. 

The United States is said to be the richest country in the world. 
Take every man and woman away and what would it be worth? 
Not so much as it was when the red Indians owned it. 

Even the unskilled laborer who works his full lifetime 

makes the nation richer by several thousand dollars. It 

follows, therefore, that down to the smallest tax payer 

in the last small community, everybody is better off 

when lives are saved. 


The work already done— 
has saved the lives of fathers, mothers and children. 
Saving fathers keeps families from becoming dependent. 


Saving mothers helps to hold families together and “11x 
keeps children out of public institutions. it 


Saving children adds to the future wealth of the nation. 





Protected Health means fewer deaths. 








Fewer deaths mean fewer policies to pay. 


Just among the Metropolitan’s 14,000,000 
policy holders who paid their premiums 
weekly, there were 55,000 fewer deaths in 
1921 than there would have been under the 
death rate prevailing ten years before. 





Take the figures home to yourself. Suppose 
teams 





you are a Metropolitan policy holder—one 
of these 55,000 saved from death — your 
family is richer by the money you earned 
in 1921 and has been saved expenses in- 
cident to illness and death. 


Other Metropolitan policy holders have 
been benefited by the premiums you paid 
in 1921 just as you have benefited by other 
lives saved. . 





Published by 


The nation is better off for your contribu- 
tion to the Country's wealth in 1921. 


And, best of all, your family and friends are 

richer and happier by the fact that you Pes ; 

yourself are still alive. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

will send its booklet, ‘‘ How to Live Long,’’ 

to anyone who asks for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President | fo 


— _ . = 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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Right now begin to build up your strength and resisting | an 
powers against the rigors of Winter. Exhausting Sum- V/s nee 
mer days have worn down your nerves and depleted 
your vitality. Get back your strength and recuperate m 
your energy by active exercise in the open air. Walk! di 
Walk briskly and breathe deeply the crisp air of Autumn. : 
Change shoes for Fall. Step into your new Foot Savers an, 
and into a new era of luxurious comfort. You will wear ag a 
if e 
them from the first day with delight—they require no i, pe 
‘‘breaking in.’’ No chafing or cramping. No letting yy | do 
down or flattening at vital points. y 1] (si 
ay. left 
Wonderful Foot Saver Shoes! How you will enjoy " i 
them. They will fit your feet as Nature intended. Proper ny. hel 
support and gentle control where necessary. Their snug VW Mk 
fitting arches will give your feet a distinctive air of indi- Vj a 
viduality. Flexible soles and well balanced heels will \i/ .' 
aid your free swinging stride. 114 chil 
~o ' - ; i | 
Beautiful Foot Saver Shoes! Styled according to the latest i) He 
Fashion edict; a variety of leather and lasts unexcelled; priced in y ) 
strict accordance with their value. () im 
a 
We congratulate you, ladies, on your new Foot Saver Shoes. ay I 
You will have many hours of pleasure from wearing them. ay) | 
— | , lt 
Foot Saver Shoes are sold by leading dealers. 2 
Should you be unable to purchase them in your ay * 
city write to us for name of dealer nearby. \/ 
rrvy 7y T ~ 4 r ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~? . . . \ 4 
The JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio if 
’ 4 
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The Trysting Place 


(Continued from Page 142) 








Tue Mysterious Voici It’s more 





your Mrs. Curtis: Yes 

} fault than anybody else’s. I was awake all LANCELOT: To—to—to ? 

+f | last night on a noisy train, and I was quietly Mi CURTI Yes. de 

; sleep here—till you woke me up LANCELOT (f O oh, pshav 
' INGOLDsBY: Till who woke you up Mrs. Bri ) Lancelot 


; HE Mysterious VoIct 


ill you did. I never kn 





WV Ve 
h ) ] S _ } ™“< 
aman that made oO ich : . 


IT 






noise about proposi 
econd marriag¢ .* 3 
Jessi wmazed): Oh, ' I ) 

mamma! 


Mrs. Briccs (with 


a 








} I’ll speak to M ( 
Mr. Rupert § 
H | 
in argument with this inter Noth—1 ! / 
loper, whoever he may Mrs. CurtTIs lurn 
; be. (She takes IN- ing, afler a moment’ 
tf GOLDSBY’s arm.) faintly smiling med 
JESSIE: No. Let’s ib tation * You poor 
if do get away from here! ‘ thing! 
114) (She moves toward thi j THE Mysterious 
¥i left entrance with Ri 4 VOICE (in aggrieved 


PERT.) OSA . tone): Well, I should 
j 93 ll, 1ould 

} INGOLDsBY (looking f : say Iam! 

if back, as he follows with Y fi 

j Mrs. Bricacs; Speaks : [She 





oes to the Philippine chair, near thi 


i 
t. 

i 
reprovingly): I hope right rear corner, and, moving a smaller 
ae. you have some shame hair close to it, seats her nd add 
1} lor your conduct, sir lie int ne person ; ¢ mil tii) 
i | THE MystTerrous Voice: Bless you, my in the shelter of the big chair 
yy children! ‘ ' , 
VA oe ree Te 1) uRTis: After all, there’s nobody 
| INGOLDSBY (infuriated): Now, Vll . 
tj 


j Ile turns to ; 
: : ‘ , F tr MYSTERIOUS ICI , ae lo 
| Mrs. BricGs (restraining him): Henry! Me tatty lyst! Voice: No. We're alone, 


Cl 
ha } 





| 4 \They go on to the left entrance. Jessie and 
| 4 RUPERT have passed out into the corridor 








; A LAN¢ ELOT Did he say “a lady’s got a right yh if } , rage j . Dpi 
i j to keep her—her engagement—a sect 
ly ares AN) 
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/ Ftelpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 
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P 
} Order the following booklets from the Order the following booklets directly 4 : , / Aa, 
tA Service Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Jour from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 72 VAN l 4 CANE) 
it j nal, Philadelphia 18th Street, New York City 4 F 
\| 
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j PRENATAL LetTers. By Dr. S.J hhh rue Bripe’s Book. Charmi 


ine Baker. A series of nine letters to trated designs for the 











' snttvn tas . - 4 , 
; Aver O the perfection of the new model Eureka, there could be 
i expectant mothers, with valuabl seau and many valuable suggestio1 ; ‘ 
} timely advice as to health, clothing wo the wedding arrangements. Ps no stronger tribute than the amazing popularity it so imme 
and necestary preparations. Letter 15 cent diately achieved 
will be mailed monthly Please stat HIO” t ‘ . . 1 11 1 1 
whan! tik tadn e ie apr The previous Eureka model was the winner of five International 
wnen the Davy Is ¢ p t¢ I two 2 4 4 f A - ‘ : ; 
hos celts GE oan : Grand Prize awards of excellenc Yet narked is the suy t 
j I rit - \I ( \ { 1] 1 j 
‘ New | ' . oT ti pl nt model, that ] l 
>) ( its tr ducti Trew t i 
, l: ureka OW to over ¢ 
j NEW JOURNAL H Price, 50 si win : 
: \ CHI \ . The new model pi S up surta 
| How ro BUILD THE FI LACH I ir p m« 5 ¢ ry tra of deeply . 
} > cent Rarments 101 in awkward corners 
| niet metr ‘ ’ r ; 1 1 ' 1 
} How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 ion : - connected and remarkably eff C At is lgnt, attract 
ia cents MaKINg rice, J constructed, and moderat« pt Ask the dealer nearest 
: THE MATERNITY Book. Illustrates at free demonstration. Write us if 1 not know his 1 ‘ 
il) | WHat You SHoutp Know WHEN tractive senathle clothes for mater | 
| Burpinc A Littie House. Price, nity wear, as well as all the necessary EurekA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. 8. A 
iV 10 cents. garments for the layette. Patterns Cas ee ~~ 
e's anni fl Heciona ah ine ' +2 
a7 JouRNAL Birp HovwssEs. Price, 25 cents supplied for all designs shown. Price, § Fisher Su Englan +1) 
1 i/ ; 15 cents. 
( ] . ene « Y Pac . a . an 
1, WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. Price, ciyprrerep SmocKktnc. Teaches the | 
j 25 cents , . 
] , ¥ one-process method of smocking, | 
) j How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN and shows 27 new designs, witl 
f Hints on saving time and money many delighttu estions for thet 
4 Price, 10 cents ipplication. Price, 25 cent 
v ‘ ; 
. j CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDA\ 
; CELEBRATIONS. Price. 15 cent Patterns may be had from any store 
a —— ‘ ice, 40 Cents. selling Home Patterns by mail, postage | | 
: — , t C > Pattern Com | 
. How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES prepaid, or from the Home Pattern | 
of - ; ul pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, | LEANER 
Price, 10 cents. = 
at the following prices 
. THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THI 1 wat i 
: ' 3 35 
4 Littte House. Reprints of thes: C rN - =, 
° oats .) 
articles may be had, as they appear T: AE 
’ ‘ a Skirts V0 al s 
/ for 10 cents each. we eh 
J Bl ouses 0 
THE Book OF SWEATERS AND Knr11 Childret 2 <" 
rING. Containing the latest d Lingeri . 
signs. Price. 15 cents. 1 idet 25 75 
| 
= f ‘ s ; 
an 
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A new, clean puff 
with every box. 





FRAGRANCE, a 
fineness, a clinging 
quality you long have wished 
for in face powder comes to 
you in the One-Week Garda 
Sample. We send you this 
free sample because Garda- 
alone can tell its story. No 
words could express the fine 
qualities of this powder. 
Send for the sample; judge 
for yourself. 


GARDF 
FACE POWDER 


Garda products on your dressing 


QO 





table assure complete harmony of 
fragrance and quality. 


Face Powder Cream 
Toilet Water Perfume 
Nail Polish Rouge 


Talcum Powder 


Garda toilet requisites — and over 
150 other Watkins Products— are 
delivered direct to the home by 
more than 5500 Watkins Dealers. 
The Watkins Dealer who calls at 
your home is a business person of 
integrity. It pays you to patronize 
him, or her, for he renders a dis- 
tinct service. He saves you time 
and money. And he brings you 
real Watkins Products, known for 
their quality throughout 54 years 
and used by more than twenty 
million people today! If a 
Watkins Dealer h is not called 
recently, write us and we 
that you are supplied. 


will see 





One Week Sample FREE | 


Send today for liberal One-Week 
Sample of Garda Face Powder per- 
fumed with the dainty new Garda 
odor; also our attractive booklet 
on beauty and Garda products. 


Territories open for live salespeople. Write 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 


Established 1868 The Or il 
Dept. 179 Winona, Minn. 


























our correspond nce Course 

Twenty years ess ) 

Graduates. Ag ) ) 

The standard 1 

for nursing It t t 

wo inw 

In nsa : 
Entir w week 


The Chautauqua School of Nurcina 
315 Main Street 


Become a Nurse 
$2S to $35 a Week 


BY training at home through 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





summer Time 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Wanted to know if you'd care to do any- 
thing on Monday week. Last day of sum- 
mer time, you know. I seem to remember 
you were a bit down last year.”’ 
~ “T was; but how did you remember?” 

“T don’t know. Thought if you’d care 
to to D 

“Tt’s awfully sweet of you, but Ben has 
promised to take me to Pagliacci.” 

‘Has he? Oh, good; I’m glad. I was 
going to suggest our going there, if you’d 
fixed nothing.” 

“Yes, he just asked me. 
for thinking of it.” 

“Notabit. Ridingin the Rowtomorrow?”’ 


** Expect so id 


Thanks so much 


sie May ee you there. 

“G’bye "a 

Violet turned away from the phone witha 
little smile of pleasure. It really had been 
rather nice telling Donald about Ben’s 
invitation. 

‘Good old Ben,” said Donald to himself as 
he hung up the receiver. “‘That’s fine!”’ 

He started smoking, dropped in an arm- 
chair and spread out his legs, the pattern of 
contentment. 


Good by.” 


MOMENT later a flicker of doubt 
shaded his expression. ‘Heavens! I 
hope he doesn’t forget.” This was an unset- 
tling thought. ‘‘ Better be on the safe side.” 
He stretched out a hand for the telephone 
and gave a number. ‘‘That Covent Garden? 
Any stalls for Pagliacci on Monday week? 
Ora box? Yes, thanks very much; that’ll do 
nicely. I'll send my check.” 

There was nothing surprising in the fact 
that Ben made no further reference to the 
proposed visit to the 
opera. Violet did not 
expect him to do so. 
He disliked repeti- 
tions and could not 
endure making plans. 
Besides, during the 
days that followed he 
was exceptionally 
busy and not very 
communicative. 
Violet herself never 
broached the subject, 
being far too pleased 


he had suggested it : ¢ 
to irritate him with y\ - 
discussion. She was iy a 
in a very gladsome 

mood, however, and iat <) 


with the be 


treated Donald and Y Fs 
everyone she met | 
s 


St ol good } 


hun 10r pul 
‘Never have seen q 
you look so fit and | 
jolly aid Donald “ 
ifter a half mil can | : 
+] ~ t} . 
LCl Lilt p ark on tne 


morning of the ap 
pointed day 

**T feel both,” she 
laughed, and added: 
‘There is an advan 
tage in getting a littl 
older: one has the 
most delicious thrills 
of youthfulness. 
When one is actually 
a girl one has no feel- 
ing one way or the 
other.” 

“Why do you talk about getting older?” 

“T’m thirty-three.” 

“Well, hang it! I’m thirty-five.” 

‘Then you ought to have married ages 


He shook his head. 
agree on that point.” 

She laughed. “You’d make a ripping 
husband.” 


“Forgive me, if I dis- 


‘Thank you.” There was a touch of 
seriousness in his voice. 
IT late?” Violet asked. ‘‘ Because I 


have an appointment at twelve with 
Lucile about my froc k I’m going to wear. 

‘New frock? 

“Um! It’s nice.” She de scribed it; he 
understood women’s clothes. Most essen 
tially masculine men do. “I don’t know 











why, but I’m making a real occasion of to- 
night.”’ 

‘Splendid. Where are you going to dine?” 

‘At home. The opera starts so early, and 
I hate an empty restaurant. I’ve ordered a 
special menu.” 

“It’s nearly twelve now,” said Donald. 
“Tf you like to dismount here and hop into a 
taxi I'll lead your gee back to the stable.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a nuisance?”’ 

‘‘Heavens, no.” 

“Kind cavalier,’ she said. 

They parted a minute or two later. 

“Au revoir.” 

‘Pleasant time,”’ said he 


¥" LET spent along time dressing that 
evening of the appointed day, and the 
result rewarded the labor. She was a very 
beautiful woman, the type that is at its best 
in the thirties. She knew to perfection what 
to wear and how to wear it, and, although at 
any hour of the day or night she was always 
at her best, yet she seemed to possess the 
power upon occasion to better even her own 
high standard. 

Dinner had been ordered for seven-fifteen, 
but at five minutes past Ben had not 
returned. “I hope he won't be late,” said 
Violet to herself. 

Almost as she spoke she heard his latchkey 
in the door, and she went out to the landing 
to meet him. He was ascending the stairs 
slowly and his expression was distant. 

“Well, dear,” he remarked. It was his 
usual greeting. 

“You'll have to hurry,” said Violet. ‘ Din- 
ner will be up in ten minutes.”’ 

“Why? Is it earlier tonight: i 

“ Yes,quarter past. 

I told you. 

He took out his 
watch and examined 
it. ‘“‘Oh, yes, yes. I 
remember. So you 
did. H’m! Well, I 
won’t bother to 
change then.” 

“Ben!” 

“I’m a bit tired 
full day.” 

Violet turned away 
to hide her expres- 


i sion. Surely, surely 
rr he hadn’t forgotten. 
» Of course not; he 


would have dinner 
| and dress quickly 
afterwards. 


rT SANK into a 
chair in ys awning 
‘That Selin- 
court case I told you 
about.” : 

Oh, yes, I know.” 
Then, as though it 
were a sudden inspi 
ration, “‘ Do you like 
my new frock?” 

He was about to 
reply when dinner 
was announced, and 
his views were lost to 
the world. 

Certainly he talked 
at dinner, talked 
quite a lot; but never 
once did he mention 
the opera. 

“Very wonderful dishes tonight,” he said. 

Violet nodded. She was not taking an 
active part in the conversation. Rather 
turbulent simmerings of resentment kept 
spect h behind closed lips. Ben scar¢ ely 
noted her silence; he was chatting away 
quite gayly on professional matters—an 
anecdote about a witness and a rather sharp 
exchange he had had with the judge. They 
were quite good stories. 

Toward the end of the latter Violet inter- 
rupted. ‘“‘Hadn’t you better dress now?” 
she said 

He wrinkled his forehead. ‘‘ What on earth 
for? I shan’t change tonight. Matter of 
fact, I’ve some work that'll ke ep me busy for 
an hour or so.”’ Violet rose to her fee‘, biting 


! lence. 


Continued on Page 147 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Wi ithout Scouring |) | | ( 
Sani-Flush does the work that |) | 
you formerly had to do by hand, || 


or by other uncertain methods. | 


Simply sprinkle a little of it 
into the bowl, follow the direc- [|| 
tions on the can—and flush. | 


Sani-Flush makes the closet [| 
bowl and the hidden trap spot- [| 
lessly clean —and consequently 
odorless. And it cleans without 
injuring either the bowl or con- 





nections. Keep it handy in your ‘ 
bathroom. 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, | 





hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 
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! Save time, trouble and money | 
! in dressing the little ones. 4 
4 Every dress is all made up ina dust : 
Q proof package fresh from the Artamo 
8 workrooms. Thepackagecontains full § 
detailed instruction chart of stitches }} 


and arrangement of colors together 
with more than enough D.M.C. | 
cotton to complete the design. | 
These charming little froc ks 
may be had at your needle- 
work store, or write to 
G.Reis & Bro., Inc., 
892 Broadway, NewYork 


Leaflet of style-photographs 
‘ free on request. 
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“SENSIBLE WATCHES” 
(Continued from Page 146) 
her lip. ‘‘ Might tell them to serve coffee in ‘There’s a difference in charm.” 
the study.”’ “Charm?” 
Women are beautifully trained. ‘Very “Yes. He never forgets; he remembers; 
well,” she replied and turned awa and, more than that, heinvents. He invents 
\s she laid her hand on the door handle all those friendly little things that marriage 
he telephone bell sounded. She crossed the finds no time for.” 
entered her own little room and picked ‘I don’t follow what you mean.” 
up the receive! Tears ere not very distant. ‘It shouldn’t be difficult. I suppose mar 
\ he 1 in rather a me il riage is only what we make it; but it’s very 
( level, Ben. All along there.’’ She drew a 
Is that you, Violet straight line with her forefinger. ‘‘ No moun 
Donald?” tains, no blue hills, but flat, gray plains.” 
Yes. Just rang up to say I shall be at the “I am sorry you find it so.”’ 
era, too, t t: Peri I eC It was such a disappointing answer that 
r reply flared angrily. ‘‘And so am I] 
N Chere’s a devil in human nature that has to 
Now Not l be satisfied.” 
good watch for every- ‘Ben’s too busy “What do you mean?” 
dav usage. Children “T say, that’s bad luck. Look here, it’s 
should have time- awful cheek, but wouldn’t you come to my OTHING alarming. It isn’t a bad 
pieces, too, for school box. I'll collect you in the car.”’ devil 
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days, and to learn the 
value of minutes. 
Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, Ingersoll 
Watches carry a sound 
guarantee. And a new 
Ingersoll costs com- 
paratively little, in the 
event of possible loss, 


theft or breakage. 
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Get this for two dollars and any 
lighting socket lets you cook, boil, 
fry, toast, percolate coffee, warm 
baby’s milk, heat shaving water, 
flat iron, curling iron, etc. Sub 
stitute for chafing dish. Fine in 
hotels, apartments. Electrically 
Strong, efficient, 
looking Fits standard kitchen 
Full heat in ten se¢ is. 100,000 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD °0., Box 988, West Grove, Pa | - 


‘Thanks, Donald; but I don’t think I 
should like to meet a lot of people tonight.” 

‘There won't be any people; I’ve asked 
noone. Docome. Last day of summer time 
and all that.” 


fr WAS quite a short silence that followed 
. very minor hesitation; then—‘“‘ Very 
I'llcome. It’s sweet of you, Donald.”’ 
“f m jolly lucky not to have to sit it out 


alone,” he replied ‘l’ll be along inside 
twenty minutes.”’ And after he had replaced 
the receiver, ‘“‘I thought so. What a rotter 
the fellow is.” 

As she mounted tl stairs Violet said to 


herself: ‘I’m glad the re’s one person in the 
world who doesn’t forg 
She put on her clo "4 anc 


descended to the 





hall. Outside the study door she paused for 
a moment before entering. Ben was sitting 
at his table writing 
‘Good night said he 
““Wha-a-t He raise eves and looked 
her. ‘‘ You're going I didn’t know 
Didn’t you? 
‘‘Where are you going 
“The opera act 
Is it His br me down a trifle 
Ye I remember c me to take 
I thought you asl 
“Ves, I did. I 
‘*Are the tickets in you D el 
“No.” 
“Vou forgot 
“*T’ve been so bus) Yu s have re 
inded me She gave no answer to that 
I been bus 
OT an be is l re ember 
He he 
Wi 
>) 
( es 
M urs 
ing t 
i 1 
\ B ind 
I it] ‘ That y g cul 
| d, 1 sup} 
“HE became instant defensive. ‘You 


can hi “ call him a cub for remember- 


ing the things you forget 
‘It isn’t his job 
“Oh, dear!” 
“T object to your going to the opera with 
that boy.” (It is characteristic of husbands 
that they choose the wrong moment to take 
the high hand 
Violet laughed. ‘How very silly.” 
“You go about together too much.” 

Not at all. He doesn’t love me.” (It is 
characteristic of wives that they never allow 
husbands to score a point 

Ben adopted a new line of attack. “Is 
there anything so very enlivening in his so- 


to remember them.” 


ciety that is lacking in mine?” he asked. 
‘I should be very sorry indeed to 
iss the prologue,”’ said Violet. 


a if cat's 
the case I shouk 
glad to know.” 

Violet looked at 
hit squarely 
‘There’s a differ 
ence ves.” 

“Well, go on.” 


rather a childlike one perhaps, 
that makes you leave the dusty road some- 
times to pick a flower or two by the way.” 

“* Need one go to the opera with a man who 
isn’t one’s husband in order to pick flowers 
by the way?” 

“Tf one’s own garden is empty.” 

He walked across to the fireplace. ‘Look 
here, Violet, it’s absurd to have a row about 
this; but—butit won’tdo. I can’t have you 
taking risks.”” He caught the challenge in 
her eyes at the word “‘risks.” “I’m not go- 
ing to allow you to accept from another man 
what you imagine I ought to give you.” 

“IT don’t imagine you ought to give me 
anything.” 

‘But it’s evident you do.” 

“No; the reverse. I want you to give me 
what I’ve never asked for, never expected.”’ 

“You can’t accuse me of treating you 
unfairly.”’ 

“T don’t. Much too fairly. I have my 
allowance, my meals; I’m privileged to sit 
at your table, govern your servants, enter- 
tain your guests; and I have carte blanche 
to run your house. I have all that; and I 
haven’t a hap’orth of gratitude for the lot. 
But if you were to come back from the courts 
one day with a bag of sweets and say: ‘Here, 
I bought you these!’ or bring me a bunch of 
early primroses in the spring, or remember 
some of the silly little things you used to 
say to me when we were engaged ——”’ 

“Well?” 

“But you don’t; it’s a nuisance, I sup- 
Too trivial. Why, even a week-old 
promise is too far away to remember.” 

“Not at all. I suggested we should 
somewhere together.” 


pe se. 


ND that’s as far as we'll get. And that’s 
F why I’m out with Donald. It 
n’t a nuisance to him; it’s a pleasure. H« 


going 





es to periorn those sweet, agreeable 

yus little acts which mean quite a lot 

womal 

But we’re not children any longer.”’ 

No; it seems rather a good reason to m« 
for keeping a little bit of nursery in one 
heart. You won't understand that, Ben 
understand how old a woman feels who 


isn’t allowed to keep that bit of nursery 

He lit his pipe deliberately; the argument 
was passing out of his depth; yet somehow 
he felt a shrewd impression he could swim in 
that water—if he dared. That was the 
trouble; he didn’t dare. Orderly going had 
been his so long, it was impossible to admit 
the growth of wings. A policeman might as 
well declare himself a fairy. 

Ben Dalrymple stuck to his guns and fired 

1 round of pure convention. “If you imagine 
I am going to stand by while you ‘comple 1in of 
my neglect to another man ; 

“It will be soon enough to reproach me 
when I do so,” she returned. ‘‘Good night.” 
“Stop!” 

* Please.” 

*‘T forbid you to go.” 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t mind open- 
ing the door for me.” 

Violet!” There 
was a dangerous light 
in his eyes. 

“Don’t 
foolish 








let’s be 
about this.” 


(Continued on 
Page 148) 
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summer Time 


(Continued from Page 147) 


From the street below came the musical 
note of the Gabrielle horn on Donald’s cat 
It was the signal of his arrival. 

“I forbid you to go. I’m beginning to lose 
my temper, Violet.”’ 

“Vou wouldn’t wish me to be he re whik 
you did that.” 

“Good heaven,” he cried, “you are d 
liberately trying to annoy me, to run counter 
to my wishes. I'll be hanged if I'll allow you 
to go about with another man! It’s gone too 
far as it is, and it’s got to stop.”’ 

“How dare you!” 

“You imagine I have no affection for you; 
vell, you’re wrong I I love you tremen 

ously; youre my wit ind h, one get 

I know. Id like to be ever) 
thing you want me to be. I'll do my best; 
but I'll be hanged if I'll be complacent! 
Either this fellow is sent to the right about 
or —”? 

“Or what?” 

“Or you return to an empty house.” He 
looed very sincere as he issued this ukase. 


nto grooves, 






she replied, a bright 
pink spot burning on 
either cheek; “if 
you consider my go- 
ing to the opera with 
a friend is sufficient 
reason for deserting 
me, I have no argu- 
ment against it. 
Good night.” 


“Violet!” 


“Really!” said 

Violet. ; 
“T mean it.” rie ! inh | 
“Oh, very well,” Wy it 


" HE room door 

snapped crisply 
behind her. A mo- 
ment later he heard 
her voice in the street below, 
apologizing for being so late, and 
Donald’s cheerful assurance that there was 
“bags of time.’”’ Then the sound of the car 
moving away. 

Benjamin sat down lumpily at the writing 
table, his eyes staring, his hands thrust out 
before him. He stayed so for a minute with 
out movement; then with an outward sweep 
of the arms he sent books, papers, briefs, ash 
trays, all the litter a man surrounds himself 
with, fluttering and crashing to the floor. 

The door opened and Roberts, the man- 
servant, came in with coffee. ‘‘Take it 
away,” said Ben. ‘‘ Don’t want any.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Roberts put the tray down and stooped to 

lect the fallen papers. 


Let ' be, let °em be, man I’d tell vou 
if I wanted ’ He sprang to his feet and 
pa | hurriedly out of the room 

The drawing-room door was open, and 
he entered without turning on the light 
Through the window glass he had a glimpse 
of the new moon, serene above the tre¢ tops 


Like many other practical men, he was 
superstitious over trifles. The sight salted 
his indignation with alarm. He threw him 
self down on the sofa with clenched hands 
and lay there for nearly an hour while, 
within him, anger and remorse played a fine 
duet. 


RESENTLY Roberts 

switched on the lights. 

“Yes, what is it?”’ 

“Beg pardon; I didn’t see you, sir.” 

“What do you want?” 

‘I was going to draw the curtains.” 

‘All right; all right.” 

The heavy silk curtains slid over the win 
dow recess and blotted out the night. Hav- 
ing accomplished this to his satisfaction, 
Roberts crossed to the mantelpiece and 
opened the face of the clock. 

“What are you up to now?” 

“T was going to put the clock back an 
hour, sir. It’s the last day of summer time.”’ 


came in and 


“Is it? Well, never mind, I’ll look after 
that.” 

“Very good, sir. Anything you wanted, 
ar” 

““No; yes. Pack me a bag. I shan’t be 


sleeping at home to-night 


“What clothes 


“Oh, anything, anything. Let me know 
when you've done.” 

Roberts went out. 

There was a portrait of Violet hanging 
above the piano, and Ben’s eyes traveled 
frowningly toward it. So pretty she looked 
and youthful, with just a shade of sadness at 
the corners of a mouth made for laughter. 
He hadn’t noticed that expression before 
Lots of things he hadn’t noticed really He 
turned away and covered his eyes with a 
wandering hand. Why was that shade of 
there? Was it disappointment? 
What had caused it? Lack of sunshine per 
haps, sunshine he might have provided. Yet 


} moan ctandar fn 
eco ri indard o 


sadness 


a good husband This charm that she 
yearned for, what manner of thing was that? 
Where was its place in everyday existence? 
With startling suddenness he saw that in the 
realities of married life the will and power to 
charm is sacrificed to idleness. He could 
remember now the prickings of a thousand 
impulses to please her or delight, impulses 
sterilized by laziness 
and yawned out of 
fruition. 

“By heaven,” he 
exclaimed, “she’s 
right! I’ve cheated 
her all along the 
line.” 


ATURALLY 
enough, she 
turned to another 
man for these cher- 
ished gifts of 
thoughtfulness and 
consideration that 
he, in his comfort- 
able blindness, had 
denied her. It came 
to him vividly how 
much he had denied himself in 
checking the mood to please The 
warmth of her smile, the exquisite flash of 
gratitude in her eyes, the impulsive pressure 
of her hand, the hundred-and-one indescrib 
ably subtle expressions of intimacy, each in 
itself a pearl beyond price in the necklace of 
days and years—gone all of them, dusty from 
disuse, mildewed and faded from neglect 
Then and there Benjamin Dalrymple regis 
tered a tremendous vow that he would en 
deavor to win his way back to his wife’s 
esteem. He knew enough of life to realize 
that the task would be none too easy, that 
success would not depend upon following in 
detail the charges she had brought against 
him and dealing with them antithetically 
Her smile would not be his at the price of 
following instructions, but at the inspiration 
ted te 


H} DID not believe she had more thana 
liking for this fellow Esmond—confound 
him! the effort he, 
Ben, was making to requite his neglect, she 
would tell the confounded fellow to clear off. 
From which thought and its accompanying 
malediction it will be seen that Benjamin 
Dalrymple was entirely human. Jealousy 
is a very live force and does not go out of 
business at a moment’s notice.) 

When Roberts came in to ask if he wanted 
a taxi, the answer was: “I don’t. You can 
unpack that bag and go to bed.” 

After that he sat for nearly two hours 
maturing plans for the future and listening 
for the sound of Violet’s arrival. 

It was nearly twelve when he heard a car 
top before the house and Violet’s voice Say 
ing good night. 

‘T’ll see you safely inside,’’ said Donald. 

The click and turn of the key. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.”’ A pause, then: ‘Donald, 
don’t run arvvay directly. Come in for a 
minute or so, will you?” 

“You're not tired?” 

“No, I want you to come in, please.”’ 

The front*door ch ietly 

Ben put + fidgeti over his mouth. 
There hac” seen sor jueer in her voice 
that frig 


new ideas, unexpec nderness 


Perhaps when she saw 


cene¢ it - had thought he 
would r t be t t had asked this 
(Con ve 757) 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF HAMILTON CLOTHES ON LIVING FIGURES 
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The purpose of this advertisement is to urge you to send for your FREE copy of the 


Hamilton Catalog of Fifth Avenue Styles! 


The stunning garments photographed above are but four of nearly 
girdle Na 400 life-like illustrations in our Fall and Winter catalog of fashion’s 
latest styles, the very styles that are now being worn on Fifth Avenue! 


gem Illustrated Above 


No. 660 Dress of fine Silk 
Canton Crepe. Steel id 
embroidery; Na r Blac k $10. 95 


No. 560 Tailored § Suit of all 


embroidery. Silk lined 15.95 
61 D1 f All 


When you buy at Hamilton’s you are more than 
protected by our remarkable Triple Guarantee! 


We guarantee our Styles to be the Latest— 

We guarantee our Quality to be the Best— 
this beautiful book of ad- We guarantee our Prices to be the Lowest! 
vance styles for Fall and 


; If before December 15th you are able to buy the same 


Winter, 1922-23! hs , ’ 
, garments for less, we will REFUND THE DIFFERENCE! 
It’s Free! —— 


ee | HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 
t. | perartMeNT AQ, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT 
A few miniature pages from our wonderful Style Book! 


We Prepay the Postage! 
DO IT NOW! 
Even if there is nothing you 
need at present, just mail 
a post-card with your name 


and address TO-DAY fot 






AP ete, . 


Hamilton Quality! 
Better materials—better lin- 
ings—better workmanship, 
make your Hamilton pur- 
chase a delightful surprise! 
Thousands of satisfied custom 
ers have voluntarily written 
of their appreciation of 


the exceptiona quality of 
Hamilton merchandis« 
Fife Avenue Styles! 

The Ha I 1 

cated on "Fifth ry enue, ‘'d 


fashion center of the work 


Here we get the newest we 

first and the very best is ‘s« 
lected for your approval. Yo 
are always dressed in the 
latest style when you buy at 
Hamilton’s! 


Lower Prices! 
Prices for Fall and Winter are 
even lower than last year 
Though the prices are lower we 
have made the quality ever 
better. Being manufacturer: 
we sell at only alittle more thar 
wholesale prices! Your Ham 
ilton catalog will be a reve l i 
tion to you! 
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fellow to come in. The drawing-room door 
was half open, and he heard their voices 
again in the hall. 

‘Just wait here a minute, please. I want 
to make sure of something.” 

rhen he heard her light step ascending the 
stairs 

“My heaven!” 
blood set his face burning 
Without an instant’s thought he switched 
off the light and retreated into the curtained 
window recess. Violet glanced into the room, 
opened an adjoining door, closed it again and 
mounted to the bedroom floor. A moment 


exclaimed Ben; a rush of 


eaning ovel V 1 

e, called Donald to come up. Then she 
entered the drawing-room, switched on the 
light and passed over to the mantelpiece. 

Donald came in. ‘I say!” he exclaimed; 
“is anything the matter? You look queer.” 

“No; it’s all right,” she answered faintly. 

“The air was a bit heavy at the opera 
tonight,’ Donald remarked. ‘‘ Do sit down; 
I’m sure you’re not well.’’ She obeyed, and 
he put a cushion at the back of her head. ‘‘Is 
there anything I can do? A doctor or ——”’ 

“No, nothing. Just stay a bit; that’s 
all.” She closed her eyes. 

He drew up a chair and sat looking at her 
anxiously. ‘‘What is it?’ he asked. 

“Ben,” she replied; ‘‘he’s—gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes; he left me tonight.” 

“Oh, my dear girl!’’ He hesitated then. 
‘““Was—was it anything to do with you com- 
ing to the opera with me?”’ 

“In a way.” 


By I, good heaven, he must know that 
I wouldn’t harm a hair of your head, 
that my greatest wish in the world is to—to 
serve you, help you in every possible way.” 

“T know, my dear, I know. Ypu’'ve been 
splendid and sweet to me. But men don’t 
understand that; they think—oh! And now 
he’s gone—gone! It’s all so—so unbeliev- 
able. Bea help, Don; I feel rather lost.” 

“Tell me everything that happened.”’ 

And—haltingly at first—she told him 
“It was beastly of me to talk like that, but I 
felt so cheated.”” There was a catch in her 
voice. “It isn’t that I wasn’t fond of him, 
but—oh, I don’t know. You spoiled me 
perhaps.” 

“What have I to do with it?”’ 

**Made me rebel against the routine, the 
cold facts. All the little thoughtful atten- 
tions, your disinterestedness, so kind—and 
understanding; it was so different, so charm 
ing. You never thought about yourself.” 

‘He didn’t appre late you, \ iolet.”’ 


I don’t know she said again 
Donald John Esmond rose to his feet 
lenched hands. “By heaven!” he « 
ploded. ‘I think I could kill the man 


made you unhappy 

“Please don’t talk that way 

‘But to put himself first!’’ He sat by her 
side. ‘‘Look here, Violet. Let me carry the 
load; I’m a man, it’s my job. Why should 
you blame yourself? You have no fault. He 
didn’t love you, couldn’t have loved you, 
never understood what love means. He was 
all for himself and never a thought for you.” 

“Oh, Donald, you haven't understood 
life; you’re all ideals.” 


“1 THANK heaven for it. I tell you the 

man is set and settled. He couldn’t do 
a decent thing, hasn’t a charming thought. 
It’s ‘I’ with him all the time—‘I.’ If he’d 
been worth worrying over, would he have 
left you tonight—without provocation, on 
. rotten, baseless suspicion? He was glad to 
go, | expect—wanted an opportunity and 
took the first.” 

“T oughtn’t to let you go on.” 

“You're too kind, Violet, too sweet. It’s 
you who don’t understand life; angels can’t 
They are facts I’m telling you. The only 
love worth having is selfless love; that’s the 
only love worth mourning for. The love that 
asks nothing in return.” 

“Don't say any more,”’ she pleaded. “I 
feel so wretched, so lonely, so old. It’s dear 
of you to try and make me happy, but i 

“T’ll succeed,” he gasped, and his arms 
went round her. 


For a frightened instant her face looked 
into hi He dropped his head and kissed 
her, kissed her kissed her And between the 


kisses he poured forth a stream of protesta 


tion I want you; I’m burning for you; I 
want you more than anything in the world.” 
\ll of which points the moral that a “ self 
less love” is apt to borrow largely from the 
ordinary variety, although its advertising 

campaign differ in essential features 
Powerless to resist the first torrent of his 
emotion, when his voice died away for her 
answer she stretched out both hands and 
thrust him away from her as something d 
ide to sia What pa d within her 


she could find no words to express, but her 
eyes were eloquent enough and they did not 
hold the look that a Prince Charming may 
yearn to see. 


KISS may achieve marvels, but equally 

it may destroy marvels; and he is a 
wise man who shall predict which way the 
dice will turn. In that predatory affront, 
that instant of primal acquisitiveness, the 
steady light of Donald John Esmond’s self- 
less love went rocketing skyward in a tongue 
of greedy and destructive flame. After that 
the darkness was very intense. 

“That you should think I meant that!” 
she said. ‘‘ That because he distrusted me, I 
should give him cause !”’ 

He too had risen and was standing before 
her with his chin down. A very fallen idol 
with feet of common clay. ‘‘ My dear ——”’ 
he stammered. 

“Please!” 

He gave a little gesture and 
the door. “I’m sorry. Good night.” 

There was something tren 


turned toward 


f endously pa 
thetic in his retreating back. It stirred an 
instant pity in her. ‘‘ Donald— Donald,” she 
said. “I wish it hadn’t happened. Such a 
good friend you've been, and | wanted a 
friend so—so dreadfully.” 

“Don’t bother with m« he said agait 


“You're not likely to forget it in a hurry or 
trust me again. I'd have you believe, though, 
that there isn’t anything in the world | 
wouldn’t do to wipe it out.” 

““Ves,”’ she answered; ‘‘it’s a pity. 
pose one would always remember.” 

They were silent, and the clock on the 
mante Ipiece took up the tale and chimed th« 
quarter aiter twelve. 


VJ TOLED'S eyes trav ed slowly toward it, 
and an idea came into her! ( * Don: 


I sup- 





it’s the night when the CKS I pul bach 
l s put bacl ( 
er ¢ It 
+} . 
\ 
I I isn t \ 
é t Y« t the 
I neve I [ never | 
You are a wonder,” he said as he watched 
her finger reverse the clock hand by a full 


compass. 

“Good night, Donald.” 

“Good night.” 

Ben Dalrymple waited until he heard the 
car moving away from the door before he 
stepped from behind the curtain. Violet was 
leaning against the mantelpiece, one hand 
pressed to her heart, and she was very white 

She gave a half-checked cry as she saw 
him. Then her muscles tightened and her 
eves narrowed coldly. ‘So you were listen 
ing,” she said, and nodded. 

He made no answer 

“IT hope you are pleased with what you 
heard.” 

“T heard nothing,’’ he replied very quietly. 

She stared at him perplexed, as from his 
waistcoat he drew a biscuit-thin gold watch 
and, with a glance at the clock, deliberately 
twisted the hands back an hour. 

“No, I heard nothing,” he repeated. 
“There was nothing to hear.’ Then he 
raised his eyes and looked at her pleadingly, 
a hand half extended. ‘“‘But I can’t believe 
that summer time is over,” he said. 

There are oases in every desert. If it were 
not so, there would be no such thing as a 
happy ending. 
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ROPER care of the skin during the 

period between childhood and woman- 

hood cannot be stressed too strongly. 

That is the time when the naturally 
lovely complexion of youth is marred or re- 
tained for years to come. 


Cleanliness is the basis of skin health, and the #ig¢/ 


jf 

soap 1s first on the list of toilet accessories. 
RESINOL of YAP possesses every a lvantage of the 
purest and most delightful touet soap, and in adaition it 


soothes the skin and scalp by virtue of the Resinol which 
it contains. That is why it helps to keep the complexion 


so clear and fresh, and the hair thick and lustrous. 


So thoroughly does Resinol Soap cleanse and stimulate 
the pores that it safeguards the skin against its natural 
enemies—grime, sallowness, blotches, roughness, etc. 
and helps to preserve youth’s natural charm. 

Adopt today the habit of being beautiful! Begin 
by letting us send you a free sample of Resinol 
Soap. Write Dept. 1-K, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold at all drug stores and toilet as counters. 
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Save the things 


formerly discarded 


f Tirro, the new water- 

Ly proofed mending tape, 
KY mends most anything 

fy garden hose, broken 

(A window panes, crockery, 


rubber gloves, leaky hot 

water bottles. Insulates 
we) electric wires; seals pre- 
' serving jars—a brand 
new idea in mending 
tape. 
Bauer & Black make it, 
so you know it’s good. 
Keep a spool in the 
, house, another in the 

















i “\\ garage. Mends some 
ee | ‘\ things permanently, 
,o™ others temporarily. You 
can color it to match the 
article mended. Saves 
dimes and dollars day 
after day. 
Three Sizes: Small, lic; Me 
dium, 25c; Large, Cc 
At Drug Stores 
cena oad 
aes MAIL THIS 
T irro For Free Strip 
BAUER & BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Mail me a strip of Tirro. 
Ni 
Address 
City State. 
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In connection with this fact there is an- 
other most reassuring one: The educators 
have got beyond the first and very risky 
stage in the discovery and use of the intelli- 
gence tests, and now realize that they have 
a most valuable device which is not yet a 
cure-all and in the use of which they have 
yet to learn how to safeguard all children 
from the danger of grave injustice. In place 
of the first hasty estimate that many of us 
are little better than fools, there has come 
the more hopeful conviction that there are 
different kinds as well as different degrees of 
intelligence; that the child who seems hope- 
less in an academic sense may yet be of use 
to himself and his community. 

In view of all these things, and the list 
might be made much longer, why not take a 
chance and say: Yes; we can become an 
educated country in ten years. We have done 
things in this country that 
seemed no less impossible. 
Boston, Baltimore, Galveston, 
Chicago and San Francisco re- 
built themselves after de- 
struction—destruction just as 
complete as has been the recent 
demolition of that fond, foolish 
national belief that the United 
States was already a completely 
educated country. No one who 
travels across this continent 
and sees even the little that 
may be seen from a car win- 
dow of the great development 
of less than seventy-five years 
in the path of America’s three- 
thousand-mile trek from coast 
to coast will hesitate to believe 
that at the end of another dec- 
ade every one of the twenty- 
five million school children can 
have a good teacher in a good school, if the 
American people will it to be so. 

Already they have so willed it in many 
sections, especially in places remote from 
towns and cities. Despite the serious de- 
fects in many urban school systems, the 
educational lacks and shortcomings have 
been most flagrant in the mining regions of 
the several mountain systems, in the timber 
lands and over the millions of square miles of 
farming country where practically half the 
total population lives. It is in such regions 
that the educational overdue indebtedness 
to children and communities is greatest, and 
so it is there that recovery and reform are 
just now of the greatest significance. 


Rural Schools Get Attention 


(re the trainers of teachers, the 
progressive makers of curricula and othe1 
enlightened experts in pedagogy have come 
to the scientific rec ognition of the truth that 
rural schooling is or should be a great and 
distinct department of national education. 
Che country school must be freed from the 
deadly handicap of being thought of as 
merely a temporary makeshift place in 
which a woman may teach until she can get 
a better jobin town. On the contrary, this 
leadership of farm children should be an end 
and an art in itself, for the sake of the chil- 
dren and the farms. It calls for as high and 
fine a quality and as much specialization in 
training as does a place on any college 
faculty. A new and splendid dignity has 
been given to it by the realization that in 
the country, even more than in the city, the 
task of the teacher includes the genuine 
linking of the school with the whole life of 
the community for the betterment of both. 
Of course, all this was not possible, not 
even thought of in the long arid period of 
American educational history during which 
the “‘little old red schoolhouse”’ was still 
accepted as “‘ good enough,” after it had out- 
lived its pioneer usefulness. That period is 
over, everywhere in theory, in many places 
in fact. The elimination of the shameful 
one-bad-room, one-poor-teacher school by 
consolidation or some other method best 
adapted to the locality is the first thing in 
the solution of the educational problem of 
the rural fifty millions of the population. 
That solution is coming fast, and therein 
lies another great hope, perhaps the chief 
hope, for redemption in another decade. 







In nearly every state there are new and whole- 
some symptoms of coming change. In many 
whole counties the change has been wrought 
already. Colorado, throughout her Rocky 
Mountain ranges and over her plains and 
prairies, has replaced her former scattered 
and inadequate rural schools with splendid 
institutions for the true education of children 
and the all-round-social betterment of her 
adult citizens. Christopher G. Sargent, the 
prime mover in this work in ( ‘colorado, has 
been honored by his state government “for 
eminent service in rural education” very 
much as a soldier is cited for distinguished 
service in battle. Because of Sargent’s 

rk, the s ay now ring her 
and call forth the children 


' ene 
bell at Pike 5 Pea 
to train for ivan 

Colorado has made it impossible for any 
mountainous state or any mountainous sec- 
tion of a state hereafter to ex- 
cuse poor schools by putting 
the blame for them on the high 
hills. 

Large rural sections of the 
South, the West and New Eng- 
land are all adopting consolida- 
tion as fast as their taxpayers 
can be convinced that it is the 
better way. Iowa is 
the banner state in 
this work. She has 
been at it for several 
years and carried it 
farther than any 
other state, but Iowa 
is level land and 
prosperous, has no 
race or foreign prob- 
lems and is remarka- 
bly free from preju- 
dice against doing 
the new thing because it is new. There are 
sections of the country which may say with 
some truth, ‘‘ We can’t do what Iowa has done 
because our conditions are less favorable.”’ 


What Alabama Has Done 
| hl there is no spot in the country that 


can excuse itself by saying that its condi- 
tions are less favorable than were those of 
Montgomery County, Alabama, before that 
county came to life three years ago. Since 
then, out of something worse than nothing, 
it has created a rural school system, both 
policy and plant, to which every county 
superintendent in the United States might 
go for enlightenment and inspiration. 
\labama is larger than England by one 
thousand square miles. Potentially it is 
ne of the richest American states. It has 


great mineral resources 


, including iron, and 
enough 


coal to supply the fuel needs of the 
vorld for the next century. It has abundant 
vater power, nav igable rivers anda seaport 
Its diversified agricultural possibilities are 
limitless both as to soil and climate. But 
with all this Alabama has been one of the 
poorest states of the country, as far as bene- 
fits derived by her own citizens are con- 
cerned. Her inertia and the refusal of her 
people to tax themselves for their own bet- 
terment kept her poor. Of the state’s 
twenty-two million acres of land rated as 
tillable, only eight million acres have been 
kept under cultivation. And on the great 
part of the tilled area the people have 
allowed the boll weevil to bring disaster, be- 
cause their lack of education meant unreadi- 
ness and inability to learn new methods of 
agriculture. 

In reorganizing and improving public- 
school education Alabama had in the atti 
tude of her own people obstacles that were 
far greater than the mountains of Colorado 
or the magnificent distances of Montana. 
She was rated so low in the list of states on 
the score of illiteracy and poor schools that 
there was no consolation in calling attention 
to the fact that two or three states were 
below her. 

But Alabama has overcome the obstacles. 
For traditions to inspire her she did not 
have to go outside her own borders. In the 
irchives of the old statehouse at Montgomery 
were found the writings of Dr. J. L. Carry, 


(Continued on Page 15 ; 
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Decorated 
in Gold 


Are You a Tea 


Drinker? 


If you are you will delight in the posses- 
sion of a Hall Teapot, both for its beauty 
and for the unusual purity of flavor of the 


tea brewed in it. 


guaranteed against craze or stain, 


HALLS TEAPOT 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


Pure china, heatproof, 


S 


make tea that is as fresh and full-flavored 
in a pot that is as new and beautiful inside 
and out, after years of service, as on the 


first state occasion. 


They are not only 


proof against the decay of age—they are 


unusually sturdy in resisting the knocks 
careless servants. 

This Booklet 
Gives some inter- 
esting information 
about tea-brewing as 
well as about Hall’s 
Teapots. Itis free for 
the asking. Your 
dealer ought to have 
Hall’s Teapots, and 
probably has. If not, write for the name 
of a convenient dealer who sells them. 
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Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Price's 
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label 


Te right flavoring is an 


exceedingly important part 


of good cooking and bak 
ing Price’s Vanilla is 
always of balanced, 
right strength, true, 
and delicious Its better 
quality shows in better 
results. Always ask for Dr 
Price's 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor’’ Chicago, Ill. 
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eral commissions to our sub- 
scription representatives. Many 
are already making up to $1.50 an 
hour. If you, too, would profit mail 
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a soldier and scholar famous in Alabama an 
nals, who said to his state fifty 


years ago 
“We are too poor! not 


to educate In 
mocracy every dollar of wealth is under first 


a de 


mortgage for the education of all the children 
of all the people.””, Now Alabama is begin 
ning to make that a living doctrine 

She began in 1919 by amending her cor 


chool 


stitution 
could be obtained by idequati 
Also, she appealed to the Federal 
Education at Washington to 
to diagnose her school il! 


so that money for ipport 
taxatior 
Bureau of 
send € 


s, and then she r 


vised, redrafted and codified the whole body 
ol her lay I ed 

schools Phe 

members of the State Board | ition 


ail Ui La 

shall be appointe d, not elected, for terms of 
twelve years, long enough to give continuity 
of policy and to create a body of men and 
women whose chief concern shall be public 
education. This group now functions much 
like the board of trustees of a great uni- 
versity. 

More important still, it was provided in 
the new code that the county superintendent 
should be appointed by the County Board 
of Education, not elected in a political cam- 
paign. He must be a qualified educator and 
school administrator, and the board is au- 
thorized to go anywhere in the state or in 
the United States to find the man best fitted 
for the work. For the Montgomery County 
superintendency the board chose A. F, 
Harman. When, at Chicago, I asked various 
experts in the field of rural education wher« 
I should go to see the consolidation of schools 
at its best, they invariably advised: ‘Go 
down to Alabama and see what this man 
Harman has accomplished. It is a miracle.” 

As an example useful to the wl 


try, the work for the 781 ire miles l 
Montgomery County is interesting for two 
reasons: Because it is so splendid in itself, 
and because it has been done in such a short 
period of time and so completely that it 
ollers a very clear, concrete measurement ol 
what can be accomplished under the most 
adverse circumstances There has not bec 

time yet for the contrast between the ol 

and the new to fade Even the childre 

today in the fourth and fifth grades of th 
consolidated schools can recall the miserable 
hovels in which their edu ation as beg n 
and which Harman has abolishe 


The Old Equ DINEHT 


Sree ape RED merely as a measuring 
stick to shov hat can be done, th 
Montgomery situation should be summarized 


chronologica 





Up to the 
] } ‘ 
laws bega é ( 
hli 
public in n ( ( 
was political It wa ne i the bs tl 
belonged to the 
cessful faction | 


; 


financial support 
schools were dependent 
entirely upon what 
meager allowances they 


could get from the 

state. There was no = l 
provision in the old Ga 

laws by which the SPSL 


people could compel 
taxation of themselves 
to finance their own 
school The city ol 
Montgomery, a 
the county seat as well 
as the capital of the 
state, was in no way 
financially responsible for the 





of the books, school furniture and all other 
equipment was only $5875 for the forty 
There was no playground 
equipment whatever. There was no equip 


seven sx hools. 


ment for teaching industrial work. For the 
3020 white children of school age in the 
county, there were 1145 seats. In twenty 


schools there were no desks for 
Many of the pupils’ desks 
out of boxes and odds and 


eight of the 
the teachers 
vere homemade 
ends of lumber. 
One schoolroon. had thirteen different 
shape s and sizes of desks! Of course, there 


v » thought of having chairs or desks 


was n 
1 


lited to the varying sizes o! cn 


: 
lrey 
aren 


C , 
An Casy ( ntrast 


NLY two of the schools had the standard 

amount of daylight. Only two were 
properly ventilated. For the other forty-five 
buildings the fresh-air supply came through 
the doors and the cracks in floors, walls and 
ceilings. Eleven schools had their own water 
supply from open cisterns filled by the rain 
off the decaying boards of the school roofs. 
Children in the other schools brought the 
drinking water in buckets from the wells of 
near-by farms. Three schools had no toilets 
for either boys or girls, and twenty-eight of 
them had none for boys. But perhaps these 
schools were better off in a sanitary way 
than were the schools which had what were 
called toilets. 

There was no high school. Not one of the 
school buildings was of brick or stone. The 
amount invested in the whole system—land, 
building and equipment—was about thir- 
teen dollars per head for all the children sup- 
posed to be served. 

\ll of the above figures apply only to the 
white schools of the county. They do not 
cover the negro schools. 


Such, in brief, were the conditions pre 
vailing in the very recent educational dark 
age in this section of the Alabama “ Black 
Belt.” 


Now for the contrast 

In the last three or four years the sum 
invested has increased to $750,000 from the 
$34,000. The amount per child has increased 
from thirteen dollars to $250. There are now 
three senior high schools and five junior high 
schools in a county where, four years ago, 
there was no high school at all. 

Chis $750,000 system is no mere dream or 
project for the future. It is done. It is a 
fact, or a miracle, already accomplished 
[wo hundred and fifty thousand dollars 

een 1917 and 1921. Five 
the in 


vere spent betw 


hundred thousand more went into 


combination elementary grade 
gh schools, wi 
ers; and three are 
tion elementary, junior and 
senior high with from 
twelve to sixteen teachers each 

\t the same time great prog 
has been made with the 
negro schools. Their buildings 
have been improved 
and their teaching force 
strengthened by gradu 
ates from 


Superinter 


s hools, 





ress 


luskegee 

dent Har 
man could have don 
nothing without the 
support of the peopl 
and their eagerness to 
avail themselves of the 
new law to tax them 


rural schools of the county . selves three mills for 
Under such a régime the " S hool purpose But 
county, outside the city, had b ~4 the funds would have 
Bulb Secret forty-seven white schools, and r / | availed them nothing 
J Send a postcard today for Barteldes’ Book on the total value of them all was j | é without the vision and 
i j ° C7 f. + * - 
gr ae few ge Tiegh oe sng A ng Bay 8 only thirty-four thousand dol rt the leadership of a man 
cinth cissus anc ther cl € ilbs for all e ?, : 
planting. Illustrated in natura jors. Writ is lars considerably less than oh - like Harman. 
Barteldes Seed Co., 253 Barteldes Bidg half the cost of the county jail, LU 
Denver, ‘ ‘ 
Col less than one-quarter the cost (. ( nued 
of the courthouse. The value A > Page 154 
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| id Fashion should suddenly 
Say 


“Wear NO 


|B] most women would actually be | 


Shoes” 


| i) ashamed to show their feet. 


) , 
| 3] Poor, misshapen, deadened feet n youth 


tail to realize the wick 1 you continually 
exact not only from bodily beauty but from 
mental contentment as well! How very much 
happier are those who have learned to retain 
or regain their most precious birthrights by 
keeping feet joyor s/y alive in sensibly stylish 
**GROUND GRIPPERS’’—the ORIG- 
INAL flexible-arch, muscle-developing, 
beauty-preserving Health Shoes! 


T 


SLU 


sanvanacevasees 


T 


If YOU value your looks, your health or 
your youth, visit the GROUND GRIPPER 4 
Shop in your city or write us for our inter- 
Fi} esting new Book, “What You Should Know {i 
About Your Feet!” It’s FREE! 








| Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 
140 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 

















ROUND 
RIPPER | 
WALKING SHOES [| 
|e Widely Imitated but Never H 

1S Duplicated 
- 




















Black Silk Gas Range Dress- 





ing will make your stove like 
, . £4. ait 
new. It gives a rich, ck, silky 
| ] ] 1 j 
finish and 1s easily applied. 
Th t 
1 Bl with acloth moist k Si 
Polishi Oil, ve t 
“spick id span f r 
kitchen! 
All f n 5 K pr 
tory Ask y t 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


c , 
If your dealer cannot supt u, mail 50 





cents and we will send you postpaid a can 


of Dressing and a can of Polishing Oil 


_-=4 GAS RANGE E--—- 
POLISHING : 



































Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30-$35 a week 
] r u r rr We 
train B t : I 

Mother K 






i Earn while learning 
i" 





Become Independe 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 39, 421 Ashland Bivd., Chicago 
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School Days 
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When you say,°“Now study 
hard,” give him an 


EVERSHARP 


You cannot guide his hand, but you can put an 
EVERSHARP in it 







for good marks. EvERSHARP 
itself is a wonderful example of efficiency. Per- 
fect in operation; dependable, it is made with 
precision and assembled in a space no larger than 
an ordinary lead pencil. The exclusive EVERSHARP 
rifled tip makes EvERSHARP supreme in writing 
ability. No other pencil can have this rifled tip 
that keeps the lead from slipping. Priced from 
50c to $50, in gold, silver and enamel, and with 
hold-fast clip for pocket, or ring for chain. 


i 


















When you say, Do write home 
regularly,’ give her a 


You know yourself that the desire to keep on 





writing is strongest when the words flow smoothly 
Put a 
Wau Pen in her hand and each letter will prove 


from the pen, without blot or sputter. 


that easy, smooth writing is a matter of pen per- 
fection. The everlasting all-metal barrel holds 
more ink, prevents leaking, will not crack like 
hard rubber, and may be had in designs to match 
EversHARP. Sold with clip or with ring for sus- 
pending from ribbon or chain, as is the fashion 
Priced as low as $4. I 


durability and attractiveness. 


nowadays. Unequaled in 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY 





Lrp Toronto 
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Educ ating Literate America 


(Continued from Page 153) 





At the outset he had in his favor a system 
of good roads, and there had been a small 
beginning under his predecessor in the way 
of consolidation. But Harman had prac- 
tically a clean slate, with full power to go 
ahead from the county board and full con- 
fidence of the people. He appealed to them 
with such effect that they authorized the 
new school taxes by a vote of four to one. 
And, in addition, they have raised three 
hundred thousand dollars by bond issue, 
and several smaller amounts have been con 
tributed to the schools from the 
general county fund. 

All this has been done in a ad 
county in which the a 
sessed valuation of the fo 
rural property is only 
seventeen millions. In- 
cluding the city of Mont- 
gomery the total county 
valuation is forty-eight 
million dollars, and 
credit should be given 
to the city for voting to \ 
pay its share of the three 
mills tax for the support of 
the countryschools. This was 2 
done because of the capital ~ 
city’s appreciation of the fact 
that its wealth was contributed 
largely by the surrounding farms and by the 
acceptance of the theory, so much more prev- 
alent in the West than in the South and 
East, that school money should be collected 
where the wealth is concentrated and dis- 
tributed wherever there are children. 

In measuring the effort made by the 
county the number of inhabitants is as inter- 
esting as the figures of their total wealth. 
The white rural adult population is only six 
persons to the square mile and the school age 
population only four white children to the 
square mile. 

The largest of the new consolidated 
schools, which takes the child through from 
his sixth year or first grade to senior high 
school graduation and readiness for college, 
has an enrollment of 246 children and serves 
a territory of more than three hundred square 
miles. Another school with 241 pupils of the 
elementary and high grade covers two hun- 
dred square miles, and none of the schools 
in operation this fall serves less than one hun- 
dred square miles. 

But the free transportation system has 
been so well worked out that the average 
ride to or from school is considerably less 
than an hour. The longest ride that any 
pupil has is twenty-three miles, but that is 
at least twice the average distance. This 
transportation plan is, in itself, a very vital 
and fascinating part of the school system. 
Che county has over one hundred thousand 
dollars invested in big automobile busses 
Every child not only is sure of a seat but 
has his or her own particular seat every 
morning and afternoon, just as he has his 
own desk and chair at school Che speed 
limit is seventeen miles an hour, and the 
drivers are not only skilled chauffeurs but 
devoted caretakers of children on the road. 


Art and Agriculture 


THE children of each bus elect one of their 

own number as captain, and it is this 
boy’s or girl’s duty to run ahead at every 
railroad crossing to give the signal when it 
is safe to come on. One of several bits of 
evidence that the children get much more 
than a mere ride out of going to and from 
school is that each bus group has composed 
a road song of its own. 

Good roads came to the county before the 
good schools, the extent of creditable high- 
ways now being about seven hundred miles. 
But those roads were built not upon the 
initiative of the farmers nor with their funds, 
but upon the initiative and with the capital 
of the « ity. The new schools, however, have 
given the farmers a new interest in the roads 
and a determination to do their share in 
their maintenance. Wooden bridges are be- 
ing replaced by stone bridges, because the 
latter are safer for children. Under the new 
order of things it is as important to have a 
good road to take a boy or girl to school as 
it is to take a bale of cotton to market. 








wooo 





It is especially so, if the school is a place 
where the boy is bound to learn that Ala- 
bama can raise many things besides the bale 
of cotton, and that her only salvation from 
the economic disaster of the old one-crop 
system and the boll weevil is in diversifica 
tion of crops. That is exactly what the boys 
and girls are learning. It isa lesson that too 
few of their fathers had been able to get 
from bitter experience. It is, however, only 
one of the things that they are learning in 
schools fully equipped for the teaching of all 
the domestic sciences to the girls 

and scientific agriculture and 


~\ farm mechanics to the boys 
Tr} ¢ kite he ns, pal tries, W yrk- 
hops and tools are of the 
\ best. rhe land belonging 
\ to the several schools for 
agricultural work ranges | 
from thirty to eighty- 
three acres. 
Nowhere has the theory 
that public-school edu- 
cation should be linked 
into the life of the com- 
munity been more efiec- 
tively adopted than in 
A Montgomery County. There 
is nothing one-sided about it. 
Inasmuch as the life of this com- 
munity aspires to much more than profitable 
farming, measured in dollars, the schools are 
as strong in the cultural phases of education 
as in the vocational courses. Music is as 
well taught as the cooking and sewing. Here- 
after a boy in a rural high school of Mont- 
gomery County may shape his course toward 
business or the arts or professions as readily 
as toward agriculture. 


Whale-Hearted (Communit) Spirit 


4 i teaching force is qualified to do its | 
share. The personnel is worthy of the | 
buildings. Prior to 1919 the country teachers 
of this region were not so inadequate as the 
school buildings. That would have been im- 
possible. But many of them were untrained 

Superintendent Harman has wrought as 
great a change in this phase of the work as 
in the buildings, grounds and equipment 
here is now trained and sympathetic super 
vision over as fine a group of young men and 
women teachers as can be found in the 
United States. Of the eighty-one teachers, 
seventy-eight have had high-school prepara 
tion or something beyond that. Seventeen 
are university graduates. That figure, alone, 
for rural schools in a county with only four 
children to the square mile is a remarkable 
item in the statistics of America on teacher 
qualification. Thirty-six are normal-school | 





graduates. All who are not normal or1 
university graduates take teacher-training 
courses every summer 

Fathers and mothers also have “ bucked 


up,” to be worthy of the children who spend 
their days in such schools and under such 
teachers. The Parent-Teachers’ Association 
has become the big and important adult or 
ganization for social and zsthetic develop- | 
ment in the community. The members are 
contributing of their own time and money to 
get the niceties that official funds do not 
provide. No young woman studying art in 
a great city has a studio more comfortable 
or artistic than are the homes on the school 
grounds in which these country teachers live. 

It is a just comment that the true educa- 
tional or humanizing value of a public-school 
system can not be measured by the number 
of dollars that are put into the buildings 
But these seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of schools are far more than 
brick and mortar. They have a tremendous 
spiritual value for the whole community. 
Cheir great auditoriums, which the children 
use every day, are the rallying places of all 
the people who have adopted the policy of 
their county superintendent that education 
and culture, recreation, good roads, good 
markets, good beoks and good farms are all 
indispensable parts of the life that this com- 
munity is going to live now and for genera- 
tions to come. 

If all the counties in the United States 
will come to the same conclusion, Will C. 
Wood's prediction will be fulfilled. 
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lilt of a line. It is the inexplainable whole 
the genius touch perhaps! 
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Where a Gurls Clothes Really Count 


HERE society gathers—smart 
and sophisticated. Where good 
breeding veils the ever-critical 
lance. Where a girl’s clothes really count! 


There is the girl in the Peggy Paige frock. 


It is she whose dances are “cut in” on 
‘very few steps—whose hours are sought 
rom early morn to peep of dawn. It is 
she who unconsciously attracts by an air 


‘f smartness and proud poise with which 


her frock endows her! 


The French call it “Flair” 


this Peggy Paige difference. It cannot be 
ittributed to the beauty of fabrics alone 
nor to cleverness of trimmings, nor to the 





A girl feels 


it. Others sense it. It radiates from every 


Peggy Paige model. 


These Peggy Paige Frocks Present 
SERPOLETTE CREPE 


Peggy Pa 


WY t t too | , where silk is too light 
SERPOLETTI 
k 1 a crepe 
Dp 
i i i pin city is ft + 1 
Pe roy Paige SERPOLE I 1 esses, 


Dresses and Coats 
Fashioned by 


Jeaqqy (Yaiqe 


NEW YORK 





You yourself can experience the joy that 
a Peggy Paige frock embodies. Go today to 


1 1 
the one exclusive shop in your city 


privi- 
leged to feature Peggy Paige dresses—the 
shop that you 1 turally look to for all 
7 1 | 
that is new and modish. Learn there the 


] 1 
fashionable colors, the latest fabrics, the 


correct styles for street, afternoon and 
evening wear. See for yourself the new 
Serpolette material exclusive with Peggy 


Paige. 


The prices—unexpectedly moderate. 


We will gladly send you the name of the 
Peggy Paige shop in your city privileged 


to feature Peggy Paige Dresses and Coats. 


Peggy Paige, 14 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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Make these gowns yourself with Belding’s Silks 


Silk for the gown at the left in size 36 will cost not to ex- 
ceed $20.65 for Belding’s Crepe Cashmere, using Butterick 
Pattern and Deltor No. 3845. Silk for the gown at the right, 
standing figure, in size 36, will cost not to exceed $19.25 for 
Belding’s Crepe de Chine, using Pictorial Review Pattern 
No. 1216. Silk for the gown on the seated figure, in size 
36, will cost not to exceed $18.00 for Belding’s Taffeta, 
using New McCall's Pattern No. 2825. This may also be 
made using less Taffeta and making yoke, sleeve insets, and 


panel facings of contrasting material. 


“Moon a bit of dainty lingerie, or the lining to your 


wrap will cost but little more when made from Belding’ 
Silks, but it will have an enduring beauty possi ‘le only in 
pure silk, free from harmful loading, and manufactured with 
the most experienced skill. We weave our name—Belding’s 
into the selvage of our fabrics as a guarantee of satisfactory 
wear. You will also find our guarantee tag on ready-to-wear 


garments made of Belding’s Silks. There is real economy in 
the use of Belding’s Silks. 


Our booklet, ‘* Enduring ent upon request, will tell you more about silks 


and silk value Belding Bros. & C. m pany, 9O2 Broadway, New York. 


Makers of Enduring Silks 
for Gowns, Linings, Lingerie 
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““WE NEED MONEY FOR OUR HAPPINESS FUND—YOU KNOW 


WE DO—AND I’VE FOUND 


THE WAY TO MAKE IT” 


Their Happiness Fund 


pa] 1 WAS acase of love at first 
NM} sight between Sarah Elliot 
and that sage-green sweater. 
Sarah stopped to look and 
the sweater just “‘vamped”’ 
her. 

“About your size?’ she 

er could hear it say coaxingly 
through the glass of the store window. She 
smiled and looked more closely to see the tag. 

“T believe you are,’’ answered Sarah. 

“Your color too! I know it. I don’t get 
on with everybody,” the green sweater went 
on. “It’s not my nature. But that red hair 
of yours - x 

And the little green threads spoke volumes. 

“TI certainly do like you,” said Sarah 
rashly, ‘‘but you see I just can’t take you.” 

That sweater « rumpled up. It drooped its 
shoulders and looked searchingly at Sarah. 

“Ts there—is there another sweater you 
like better?’’ it whispered huskily. 

“T never liked another as much as I do 
you,”’ answered Sarah, looking sadly at the 
price mark again. 

The green sweater puffed out its chest. 

“Good! Then I know you'll come back.”’ 

Sarah was not half so sure. She had got 
into the habit of giving things up ol late. Her 
mind ran quickly back over the situation in 











her little home. She thought of Robert’ 
alary and the things it did not buy She 
iw in her mind’s eye his hand going down 
into his pocket—way down—and coming up 
with a half dollar and some coppers. She 


even opened her own purse and looked at the 
thin edges of several dimes and the thicker 
edge of a nickel that she mistook for a 
quarter. Certainly it was no time to think of 
sweaters unless—and here was the point 
she could earn something herself. But with 
the house to care for, how could she? 


To Earn at Home 


ARAH had come to this problem many 

times before, and when she reached it 
now she was at her own front door. Through 
the glass she could see the gay cover of THE 
LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, and she went in, 
taking it up quickly, glad to be able to turn 
her mind away from her own worries. 

“Good old HomME JouRNAL,” she thought; 
“it understands!” 

But it understood on this occasion even 
better than Sarah had hoped. Suddenly she 
saw the words ‘‘extra money,” and was read 
ing about women and girls like herself, mem 
bers of the Home JourNAL’s Girls’ Club 
who had actually earned and saved money 
easily without going out of their homes. 
Sarah jumped up. In ten minutes she was 
running to the post office with a letter ad 
dressed to the Manager of The Girls’ Club, 
asking for particulars of the Club’s moaey- 


| making plan. 


After that new things began to appear in 
the little home of Sarah Elliot. There was a 
new lamp shade in the living room. On the 
dining-room table certain china plates with 
cracks so old they had turned yellow made a 
“positively last appearance.” In the kitchen 
there was a shiny coffeepot and upstairs 
there were new towels and pillow slips. Best 
of all, Sarah’s look of hopeful energy came 
back. She had found a better way than just 
doing without all the nice little things. 

As for Robert, he didn’t know a thing 
about it until Sarah appeared one afternoon 
in that very green sweater she had looked at 
so longingly. 

“Hello!” he said. “How pretty you 
look!” 

‘Like it?”’ asked Sarah, turning round. 

“You bet! But how on earth did you 
get it?” 

Sarah could see behind the quizzical smile 
of approval, the fear that she had charged it 
at the store 

“T earned it.”’ 


The Winnine Plan 
| OBERT?’S face fell. He turned away. She 


heard him say something about “ hoping 
she wouldn’t have to do that sort of thing.” 
“What sort of thing?” said Sarah. ‘“ You 
don’t know yet. Wait a minute! It’s not 
job. I have my own irs. You 


even known that for two months I’ve been 


naven t 


working in my spare time 

Robert ope ned his eyes. 

‘Now, look here,’’ Sarah continued. ‘‘It 
time we stopped fooling ourselves, for we 
aren’t fooling anyone else. I can’t afford to 
waste my spare time. We need extra money 
for our Happiness Fund, if for nothing else. 
Why should I throw away two or three 
hours that I can spare from my housework 
when I can turn them into money? There 
are lots of married people taking regular po 
sitions these days. I haven’t any special 
training and I can’t do that. But I’ve found 
something I can do and I’m going to make 
good.”’ 

Ihnen she told Robert all about The Girls’ 
Club plan. 

“That’s what I call good sense,”’ he said. 
“Tt’s a winning plan!”’ 

You, too, Dear Reader, can profit by our 
“winning plan.’’ You can solve your prob- 
lems as Sarah solved hers. A card to the 
Manager of The Girls’ Club will bring you 
the details of our plan. Write today to the 


Me tscayer Gy The funk Che 


THe Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
746 INDEPENDENCE SQUARI 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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La Fée de La Fontaine 

(Adapted from an old French Fairy Tale) 
To them did Nainette, her faithful 
dwarf, bring the secret word which 


broke the evil spell. And so La Fée 

























































t o4 : 
Mes ae |5° 4|.- Km Rs § de La Fontaine herself at last per- 
{ Y& I oe formed the marriage ceremony in the 
> YER s¥ | ) Emerald Palace of the Prince. 
» 
tC aN Ac fe ¥4 
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Lephyrs which INUTINUT of rench airy ountains 


France, as Madame well knows, believes in fairies | DJER-KISS VEGETALE: Use, Mademoiselle, 
and values so highly the romance of life. For the milder Vegetale as a lotion for the skin. 
you, how fortunate, Dames Américaines. Notice, s7/ vous plait, how it refreshes. To 
cleanse the face sprinkle a few drops on a cloth 
wrung from warm water. For the hair— c’est 
charmant. And also for Monsieur after shaving 


For, without their imaginations féeriques, how 
could those French parfumeurs create so delicate, 
so haunting an odeur as they send to you in ‘ . 
Toilet Water Djer-Kiss and Djer-Kiss Vegetale? —so soothing and so cooling. 
Their odeur is the fragrance of Parfum Djer-Kiss If, Madame, by chance you do not already know 
itself. Use them in these many delightful ways. these French toiletries, do take advantage of the 
a sample offer which follows. And we beg of you 
DJER-KISS TOILET WATER: How exquisite that you do it to-day. To use Djer-Kiss Eau de 
a fragrance it lends to the bath of Madame. Toilette and Djer-Kiss Vegetale once is to use them 
How refreshing for the hands after any house- always. 
hold tasks—Quelle fraicheur! Etes-vous fatiguée? 
“Is Mademoiselle tired?” Sprinkle then a few 


drops on the moistened cloth and bathe the 
face and arms— Voila ! 




















Special Sample Offer: 


Send 15c to the Alfred H. Smith Co., 40 West 34th Street, 
New York, and receive generous samples of Toilet Water 
and Vegetale. 


EXTRACT + FACE POWDERS - TALC + TOILET WATER + VEGETALE - SACHET - SOAP + ROUGE ~ LIPSTICK 
COLD CREAM + VANISHING CREAM 


These spécialités, Rouge, Lipstick, Compacts and Creams, temporarily blended here with pure Djer-Kiss Parfum imported from France 
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The Choice of Experience 
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For 36 years housewives of experience have 
depended upon Pet Milk for their daily 
supply of milk and cream. In all these years 
they have found its rich quality always the 
same—always pure—always sweet. They 
know the convenience of keeping plenty of 
sweet milk in the pantry to use when they 
want it. They know the economy of using 
Pet, for one pint diluted equals two pints 
of extra rich milk or three pints of ordinary 
cooking milk. They find Pet more satis- 
factory than milk in the ordinary form. 


You will find it more satisfactory in every 
way. Try it and be convinced. Get the 
Pet Recipe Book—free. The Helvetia Com- 
pany (Originators of the Evaporated Milk 
Industry), General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 





TRY PET MILK MAYONNAISE 


14 cup Pet Milk 1 teaspoon sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup olive oil — 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
14 teaspoon paprika 1 tablespoon vinegar 

2 I g 


Mix salt, sugar, paprika and Pet Milk; then add oil drop by drop 
until mixture thickens a little. Add lemon juice and vinegar drop 
by drop, alternating with oil until all are used. Beat two minutes 
with Dover egg-beater, and place on ice until ready to serve. 
Ingredients should be very cold. While mixing, place bowl in 
pan of ice water. 
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Why Grow Old? i 
c i} 
(Continued from Page 28 i 
Hh 
Consequently, I could be sure that, even ‘I never think much about your kind of | 
though my face were pulled a bit out of woman,” said on¢ specialist to me. “You if 
hape I still might continue to see the sun are one of the lucky ones You have your HW} 
ets, to smell the flowers, to talk to my | own home 1n the country: you lead a healthy : i} 
band as much as I liked and to hear his ar ind happy life I u are not still ing * i 
ver to me, if ever I gave him ar opportunity ind activ il { ea of ag be t it 
iking one But even after seeing the because you have not uss 1 your brai1 iI : ih 
ilts of successful “‘lifting’” around the your Heaven-sent opportunities. If a womat if 
( the very thought « at operation sti vith your chances in life today does not r : 
kes my blood r Ar the eye main young indefinitely, it is because she ' | 
ere the knife to slip ever t I old her birthright for some kind of a mess of ; 
ight be made blir I re r hide pottage, smoking, drinking, eating too n | / 
figured or indulging in physical irregularities And 1 ' 1 
\fter weighing carefully the knowledge I women get no sympathy from me. I d th i] 
ive gleaned of the operations of t vhat I can for their complexions, when the; i ij 
I i 
c | : I ; p n¢ ‘ | 
se Dranches ol science that, a tne pl and more who nave to wor othices and 1n i ; Fs iii 
gress, are pushing further and further from _ the cities, the women I see in subways and in i] 1] 
women the approach of old age. But cosmetic crowded street cars when I travel that way HT 
surgery, except in rare instances, is “Men in the cities, even men in very iH 
not yet ready to occupy its legiti- moderate circumstances, usually Hh 
mate place. Much of the get out for a game of golf or Ht 
trouble now is because some sort of outdoor exercise iii 
women are far too gullible at the week-ends. But how 
about such things. In con much chance for health tt 
sequence, the money to and a clear, rosy skin has iH 
be made in this work is that same man’s stenog 
out of all proportion to rapher, shut up, as she 1} i 
the experience and skill is, with him in his office i} i} 
that are used. Mark all day, with the men : 
that I say “used,” not with whom he does his | | it 
‘required.”” And “‘easy business puffing tobacco i - 
money” always at smoke all over her? It | we. OMe a ee : 
tracts charlatans. is up-hill all the way for | = | il 
When I tell you that such women to remain | i - — ———— 
the average bill for a young. The light in the | in > —" oe 2 
‘beauty operation” is wilderness, however, is that | a 
it can be done, if only they | 


twenty-five hundred dollars; 
that, in the words of one of 
himself, ‘‘I wouldn’t touch 


the se surgeons 


a woman to remove even one wrinkle r less 
than a thousand dollars”; that to operate 
ipon both eyes requir t more in three 
iarters of an | r » that me gre 
can and do perform six or eight of thes 


operations in a day, gives you some idea of 
the fortune that is there to be raked in 


But the get-rich-quick ideal has never yet 
ippealed i the true doctor or surge 
herein is much of the danger to the woman 


ipon whom the operation is performed. Also 
the true youth that 


ill last a woman to the grave, is somethir 


is attainable, and that 


nore than a tuck in the skin 
Incidentally, I believe that, whether or not 
ey themselves realize it, many surgeons art 


f } 


prejudiced against face lifting largely be 
ause it is just now so easy to make money in 
tI Doubtless all this 
near future. Mear VI 


at class of practic 
ijust itself in tl 
he behest of the iamous s 


I talked earnest mpl 


CO MUCH then for s rhe 1 
»~J woman interviews skin specialist 


more she realizes that the principal ingr 

ent in the od skin is plenty of 
common sense. Some of the skin specialists I 
saw told me rules that were so simple to fol 
low and so natural that I felt silly because I 
never had thought of them. For example: 

If your skin is greasy, eat less meat and 
wash your face with plenty of good soap. 

If your skin is too dry, eat more meats and 
fats generally and cleanse your skin with 
cold cream. 

‘But may not some women need meat to 


recipe ora wa 


nourish them?” I asked a skir pecialist 
‘No woman y skin needs 
much meat for her health,’ he answered 
“You never saw a tubercular woman with a 
greasy skin. Cut down the fats, and you cut 
down the grease. It’s as simple as that.” 
Which is just another way of saying how 
dependent is a woman’s complexion upon 
her diet, or, I would better say, upon the 
normal condition of her tract, 
which in its turn depends for health not only 
upon diet but upon proper exercise as well. 
\nd a woman should never forget that wit! 
out health there 
body at any age. 


with a greasy 


digestive 


is no real youth for any 


Though 


have enough determi 


“Tell such women for m« 


nation 


must 
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nent! puts ¢ I the l act Phe 
women must use their holidays for air and ey - f } ; re . ; 
ercise, even though every tired nerve in their | ODAY, as in the reign of Victoria, women ot meticulous 
bodies cries out to remain in | the mor taste turn to HousiGcanr for fine perfumes. For more 
Sam COR GhOW ID Ue evens. I ©) than a century this great French House has been known 
in get the Se ( up t it, the ougnt to ¢ ¥ a 
cartes eveey moseing in open for the incomparable quality of its products. Time has not 
ow for ten minutes. Almost any exercise wi lessened Housicanrt skill, nor diminished the artistry which 
do, What they ne ee ee is expressed afresh in the creation of each exquisite new 
10ns Iresn ts t Keep pag rculation 1n rye - 
their liver. kidnevs an snes OT tu Housicant scent. To the many famous Hovusican1 
; a 4 ] 
twist and move the muscles of their waists perfumes—Le Parfum Idéal, Quelques Fleurs, Un Peu 
} 
i iong Ly r gt trict 


d’Ambre, La Rose France, Coeur Jeannette, and Le 


i 
lemps des Lilas—Hovusicant now adds Mon Boudoir 


om = " ohn eae 
n delightful perfumes. Availabl 
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1e last word at all smart 


reac HOUBIGANT, | 


‘ \ } \ ‘ ~ \ \ 
(Oy 
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Let é 
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r 
t M is more ode! \ 
ately than she did € e was a girl | 
\ll doctors appar y are agreed that 


vhenever it is possible, gymnasium work is 
the thing for women who work in cities 
Apparently all doctors and surgeons | 
interviewed feel that, because of the 
rapid advance of scientific knowledge, it is 
no longer necessary, unless there is constitu 
tional ill health, for women to age when they 
are forty or for many years thereafter. And 


ll anxious to get to 


ey are all 


have 


t] women tha 


for then 
ippine 


begrudges neither 


kr wwledge vn i preserve 
their youth a Ith and | 
very specialist to a man, 
his time nor his | by donating these pre 
cious commodities the good work is carried 
on. So if there are women in our day who | 
are ignorant of those fundamentals upon 
which their phy il health depends, it is 
not the fault of 


ire waiting and ) 


Tt I those splendid men, who on « - a 

are anxious to pass on their ( 

knowledge. It seems to me that it is about — 

time, therefore, for women to arise and say * 
‘*Gentlemen, we thank you.” : 
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Poudres de Riz, Savons, Sels pour le Bain, Brillantines 
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Add 25% to 
Real Estate Values 


Besides their beauty, durability, 
sanitary advantages, and the small 
amount of cleaning work they need, 
Oak Floors enhance the selling 
and renting value of any building. 
They improve with age and use, 
making a real investment in prop- 
erty values 





Oak Floors can be stained or finished 
to match any decorative plan, and their 
finish can be changed at any time. 

A special thickness (% of an inch) laid 
over old, worn floors, gives the same ap- 
pearance as the heavy thickness. 


W rite for three free booklets, in 
colors, on the advantages and 
economies of Oak Floors. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 

















Your Baby’s 
Needs 


Send for Catalogue 
of 
Complete Layettes 
Separate Garments 
Nursery Furniture 


Free Sample ( 


of 
Non-Nettle Flannels 
White Gsoods 
Rubber Sheeting 


1ase 


17 Paper Patterns 25c 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 


Summit & Adams Sts., Toledo, Ohio 
1] 
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You Can Make at Home 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 


Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, and 
Shield in artistic designs are 
the newest vogue. Save '4 usual 
price by getting our Shades 
and Lamps flat, designed 
ready for coloring Full di 
rections for making;sosimple 
anyone can doit Free Cata 
og shows 300 interesting 
hapes, sizes, and designs 
If you are interested in st idying color Lom» 
harmony, unusual methods of treatment, 
effective combinations, send 15« for 
Instructions Parchment Shade Paint 
ing and Making'’—includes complete 
directions for painting and setting up 
hades. Sent free with every paint- 
ing outfit. 
CHINA PAINTERS! 
The latest of everything in china. We 


effect a great saving for you because 
\ re America’s largest white china 











elling direct to user 


"Send for Free Catalog No. 53L 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHiCAGO 











AA World League of Women 
Can Prevent Wars 


Continued from Page 27) 
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She is president of the Society of 
Friends of Peace of Denmark, Pax. 

To Miss Petersen-Norup’s way of thinking, 
international peace is quite possible, and it is 
only a question of getting enough people to 
work for it without delay. She was sure that 
her function was the most important—that 
of reaching the very youngest minas, of 
keeping from them the militaristic notions 
which had done so much harm in France and 
Germany, of substituting for those intermi- 
nable glorifications—in school histories—of 
wars and victories, the finer sentiments 
the spiritual progress of the centuri 


Young 


After my guests had gone I sat in my 
room in the hotel and let my mind drift 
back to the weeks in France, where I had 


become saturated, against my will, in spite 
of my best efforts, with the French concep- 
tion of a constantly looming revenge from 
across the Rhine. You feel this thing from 
the moment you enter France until you are 
across the border into another country. An 
American who has never before been abroad 
senses a few hours after he steps off the ship 
upon the shores of France that peace is not 
necessarily peace, and that the attitude of all 
France is one of unsleeping vigil. 

The French woman does not go into 
politics. There is no country in the world 
where women so severely partition off their 
own sphere of activities and stick to it. Con- 
sequently there is truth, absolute truth, in 
the plaint which I heard from so many Ger- 
man pacifists, men and women, that “‘it is so 
difficult to get the French women interested 
in any league for peace.” 

But the most dangerous feature of the 
situation for the peace of Europe is perhaps 
not the unwillingness of the French women 
to associate themselves with a peace move- 
ment. It is their unwillingness, in their 
present mood, to associate themselves with 
German women for any purpose whatsoever. 

‘It all depends on the women.”’ They say 
that in Denmark, and in Holland, and in 
Switzerland, those three small neutral coun- 
tries which were so close to the firing line. 
Then they add: “It all depends on the 
French and German women, because the 
rest do not count—except that the English 
women and the American women can be of 
great help in bringing those two other bodies 
of women together.” 

But you leave France with a sort of dazed 
feeling after talking with the women of that 
country. 

You feel as though you had been looking for 
the gate of a walled city in pitchy darkness 


0A French Voman’s Plea 


— RE are pacifists in France, avowed 
pac ifists. There are a considerable mi 
nority of them in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. They are of course men. There is 
unquestionably a pacifist feeling among the 
newspapers outside Paris, not as yet strong 
except in a few instances, but perceptibly 
growing. In Marseilles, one day reading the 
Petit Marscillais, I found on the first page 
an article by a rather well-known woman 
journalist, describing a trip she had just 
made through Germany. The first two or 
three paragraphs were so obviously pacifist 
that I read it through. This sentence was the 
closing plea: ‘I believe that the German 
women are sincerely in revolt against mili 
tarism. They now say that it is we French 
who are militaristic. We must prove other- 
wise, and how can we do this except by 
sending representative s lo Germany to ex 
plain our position?” 

Much as it hurts to say it, a French 
woman’s peace league is at present mostly 
on paper. 

In Germany it is different. I came to 
Berlin from Copenhagen, and the moment I 
made my mission known I found every door 
open. Far from there being any of the 
reticence in peace talk which one meets with 
in France, everyone in Germany, with the 
exception of the die-hard members of the 
roy alist party, is eager to talk oLconciliation 
and lasting disarmament. Also, of course, 
you have the exact opposite in Germany of 





the Latin-Celtic woman’s aversion to organi- 
zation. The modern German women delight 
in organizing; they have a talent for it; it 
suits their temperaments. 

I found in Germany also that same atti 
tude on the part of the “newest”? women 
which I have mentioned remarking in 
Copenhagen—a reaction against what we 
have been knowing as ‘feminism.’ In 
Copenhagen the women of the peace societies 
told me: ‘‘When you get to Berlin you had 
better first see Helmuth von Gerlach, one of 
the leading pacifists of Germany 

I went to see Herr von Gerlach He is 
one of the three leaders of the most active 
and influential German peace society, the 
Deutsche Friedensgesellschaft. The other 
two are Professor Quidde, of Munich, and 
Dr. Helene Stoecker, of Berlin. I should not 
be surprised if he were really the heart and 
soul of pacifism in Germany. Certainly all 
the German women with whom I talked 
regard him as their natural leader, though 
Professor Quidde is a most astute and able 
man. 

In talking with Von Gerlach I felt that at 
least I was talking with no man who had 
decided to become pacifist because it was a 
policy that would best suit the purposes of 
a defeated and humbled Germany; Von 
Gerlach was a pacifist before the great war, 
during the great war, and always. You feel 
that you can trust a man like that. And I 
ought to say that this man does not share 
the common German fault of overstating 
things. He has a clear, reposeful, idealistic, 
but at the same time practical mind. 


cA German Peace 


IRST he told me the same thing I had 

been learning elsewhere—that the body 
of the German women in the peace move- 
ment are working with the men. There are, 
however, two rather important European 
women’s peace leagues. One is the Inter 
nationale Frauenliga fiir Freiheit und Frie- 
den—League for Freedom and Peace—with 
headquarters at Munich, of which Lyda 
Gustava Heymann is the president. The 
other is the Union Mondiale des Femmes 
pour la Concorde Internationale—meaning 
practically the same as the first, in French 
with headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The president of this latter league is an 
American woman, married to a Swiss gen- 
tleman—a Madame d’Arcis, if I got the 
name correctly; but Herr von Gerlach 
thought this Geneva union more of a hope 
than an accomplishment. The majority of 
the German women are unqualifiedly with 
the two-sex leagues. Over all the smaller 
leagues, and their locals, the German paci 
fists have organized a Kartel—a _ holding 
trust—which administrates wherever pos- 
sible for them all. 

I first told Herr von Gerlach that there 
was a well-defined and sincere feeling among 
American women for a lasting international 
peace, but that it was difficult for many 
reasons to put the mind of the American 
woman in touch with political and economic 
and social conditions which were in such a 
state of flux; that the willingness was there 
to help, but that the way seemed not very 
clear. 

He looked wistful. He even, I fancy, 
knew that this wistfulness was in his eyes and 
thought it might be misunderstood. The 
Europeans are conscious, rightly or not, that 
the average American is a bit suspicious 
that Europe would like American money. 
“Ah, you Americans,” Von Gerlach said 
hastily, ““and the American women in par- 
ticular, can do so much in the near future. 
We do not so much need money; money is 
perhaps of little importance in the work of 
pacifism. There is one point in which money 
could be well spent by such an organization 
as the Carnegie Peace Foundation, and that 
is in propaganda, directed by Americans, for 
a Franco-German understanding. That is 
the way to European peace. That is the 
barrier we have to break down. It happens 


eader 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ calluse 
on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, 


Edward Wesley and Co., 


anywhere. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Write today for beautiful rug book 

describing the OLSON patented 
process by which we reclaim the 
wool in your 


Rugs and Clothing 
First, we wash, picker, 
card,and comb your ma- 
terial, and then spin, dye, 
and re-weave it into lovely, 
new, seamless, reversible 


Olson Velvety Rugs 


any color you want, any size—firmly igs rugs 
that rival the high grade Wiltons and Axminsters, and 
will stand the hardest kind of wear In use in over one 
million homes. FREE TRIAL —Satisfaction guaran 
teed — pay you for your material if not satisfied 
ery order completed in ONE WEEK 

FREE Write for Rug Book in jak omg colors 

Pre-war prices. We pay express, freight 
or parcel post charges from all states 


Nez Rug Co., Dept. F40, 36 Laflin St., Chicago 





















( Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 


Maternity 


Apparel | 
FREE, 































with No Maternity Look 
ANE BRYANT 


maternityclothes 
enable you to dress 
stylishly during all 
stagesot maternity— 
and after your baby 
comes as well. 
Very latest modes 
cleverly designed 
to conceal condi- 
tion. Patented 
adjustments 
provide amply 
for expansion. 
Style Book / 

FREE 
76 pages pictur- 
ing latest styles in 
Maternity Coats, Dresses . 
Skirts, Corsets, etc. Write sudan. 


Dept Se at FIFTH AV 


ane Bryant BW New York. 
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Face Powper 


ABI ACHE 


oA World Li dOUE of Women 
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5 » Prepanen MUSTAR” 


GULDEN?. 


What a welcome change from the eternal round 


» 
‘Bee Loaf of roasts and steaks and chops! As the “piece de 


résistance” for the informal dinner, beef loaf is a 
real delight. Have it tomorrow. It is a treat 
either hot or cold, when served with Gulden’s 
Mustard. Gulden’s is the condiment supreme, a 
mustard -of unequalled quality. It is a special 
blend of imported and American-grown mustard 
seeds ground exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar 
and certain other spices that give to Gulden’s the 
flavor which is so particularly its own. It is a 
delicious, tantalizing flavor that puts an edge on 
appetite. Gulden’s is bottled without preserv- 
atives of any kind, and because of its purity keeps 
fresh to the last spoonful in the round glass jar. 


Miuste 


Established 1867 
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eA World League of Women 
Can Prevent Wars 


(Continued from Page 161) 


they must not try to do it merely as women 
At every point they must work with the 
men. That is the new spirit among German 
women,” 

Before I left Doctor Rotten she told me one 
bit of news that seemed of promise. It was 
that a delegation of Frenchmen, composed 
of ex-Premier Painlevé, Ferdinand Buisson, 
Victor Basch, Deputy Marius Moutet and 
Professor Ruyssen, general secretary of 


the League of Nations, and all of them 
members of the French League for the De- 
fense of the Rights of Man, planned to visit 
Berlin and have a conference in the Reich 
tag, which will be presided over by the 
Reichstag leader, Herr Libe. 

So, dark as the present Franco-German 
horizon looms at the moment, it seems that 
it is possible for the French and Germat 
“‘nacifists”’ to get together occasionally. 


The Biggest (lassroom in the World 


(Continued from Page 34) 


I have tried to show in a brief, broad way 
the general lines of the federation’s reason 
for existence, its growth, its direct effect on 
legislation, its strong possibilities in molding 
public opinion, its message of general culture 
to its own members. 

But like all great educational bodies it 
must be judged, finally, by its effect upon the 
younger generation—the aim, of course, of 
all its work in the end. 

Let us consider for this purpose its depart- 
ment of ‘‘Citizenship’’—its active campaign 
for making the best Americans, both the 
native and foreign born. For this campaign 
the program is well planned and the enthu- 
siasm is great. I listened to a stirring roll 
call of two-minute reports, state by state, in 
answer to the question: What percentage of 
your state clubs is studying citizenship? 
The answers came back from all over the 
great amphitheater like gunshots: California, 
100 per cent! Iowa, 100 per cent! Idaho, 
100 per cent! Michigan, 95 per cent! Flor 
ida, 68 per cent! New York, every club! 
Ohio, 85 per cent! Pennsylvania, 95 per 
cent! 

In addition to all the obvious methods of 
such instruction, by study circles and practi 
cal demonstrations of their rights and duties 
they offer a picturesque and dramatic sug 
gestion, their original contribution to our 
careless, matter-of-fact political life. They 
propose, and they are already carrying it out, 
as their roll call showed in a large proportion 
of the states, to transform our haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky Fourth of July into a na 
tional “Citizenship Day.” On this day all 
native-born voters who have attained their 
majority in the current year and all newly 
naturalized foreigners shall be greeted, more 
or less formally, and public ly recognized by 


their communities 


Nobody can deny the beauty and fitne 
of this plan It commend itself ver 
strongly to me personally, for instance 
And yet it was grreatly weakened for me by 
the way in which it was presented. With 
every natural inclination to enthusiasm for 


the idea, I found my self antagonized and 
bored by the sentimental and impractical 
details which seemed to be a part of it in the 
minds of its sponsors. 

And this brings us to the one serious criti 
cism of the federation, as represented by its 
convention: The women in charge of such 
vital, growing topics as this are too old to 
inspire and lead the very young people they 
ought to be influencing. 

I realize perfectly that there are several 
practical answers to this criticism. Undoubt 
edly many of the possible delegates from 
thirty to forty-five years old cannot leave 
their home duties. Undoubtedly many of 
the best possible delegates could not afford 
the trip. Undoubtedly many of the best 
brains of the organization are the brains of 
elderly women. 

I cheerfully grant all this. But I still in 
sist that the effect on the general public and 
on the young people remains the same. A 
young woman of eighteen, whose mother is 
forty-two, whose grandmother is sixty-two, 
is not going to be interested in her grand 
mother’s plans for her first vote. 

So if the leaders of this great class in 
citizenship really want to impress their fine 
ideas quickly and generally on the minds of 





the new generation they must set their 
brains to work in three directions: 

1. If their conventions really represent 
the proportion of youth and age among 
them they must get more women of between 
thirty-five and fifty. 

2. If their conventions misrepresent them 
they must work out some way by which the 
younger can come and the elder are willing 
to stay at home. 

3. If they are unwilling to sacrifice their 
elder membership they must weed them out 
vigorously, make sure that they actually 
represent valuable women with a real con 
tribution, and try as far as possible to give 
their chairmanships and platform repre 
sentations to women who are rather under 
fifty than over. 

There are plenty of such women; they ar 
the life of the business and _ professional 
world today. The federation should be big 
minded enough to realize this and deliber 
ately act on it. I do not counsel them for a 
moment to lose their really great leaders 
Their modern-minded and dynamic presi 
dent, for instance, would be as valuable to 
them ten years from now as she is today 
And of course they have others. All other 
organizations can show an equal number of 
whom the same can be said. It is their tas] 
to decide upon these individuals, and then to 
persuade the rest to relinquish their authority 
in favor of others chosen from women who 
are at least a decade younger. 

But such thoughts fade in the recollection 
of the great picture of determination and 
vitality they, as a whole, present. I think, 
looking back at them, of a few last keen im 
pressions 

Their whole-hearted, practical, generous 


ippeal for the ex-service men: ‘“ Anything 
to help the boys! Work with any grou] 
under any direction! Cut the red tape 
Ask for no recognition. Make no rule Hel; 


he re you can, v he n you can, how you can 

Che wonderful drawing together of stat 
to state, the intereducation, the marvelou 
push and leadership of the South and West 
When a representative of Kentucky car 
admonish the state of Massachusetts that 
she still has 66,000 male and 76,000 femal 
illiterates the old-fashioned New Englander 
opens her eyes! 

The delightful realization of how the 
women are learning to play, to relieve them 
selves with song and laughter. I still hear 
the echo of that full-throated, enthusiastic 
delegation that rose in a body and shouted 
aloud when their state was honored in some 
speaker or achievement: 

T-Oway! T-Oway! 


That's where the tall corn erows! 


Their unswerving practicality. In all their 
music, their patriotism, their lectures and 
their manifold and growing machinery, their 
wise president leads them back constantly 
to her slogan: ‘‘Community work must be 
made the hub of the wheel in club work!” 

This is their reason for existence today 
\ll paths lead to it, all inspiration waves 
toward it. Their community is the sum of 
their homes. They began by bringing culture 
into these homes; they will end by guiding 
the nation from them. And one of their ob 
servers, at least, is convinced that worse 
things might happen to the nation! 
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Blue and Green Envelopes— 


double mesh— for Sports wear 


Pink and Orange Envelopes— 


single mesh— for dress occasions 

























CAP SHAPE 
N° 22 


HAND MADE OF 
REAL HUMAN HAIR 


EACH 


orratne HAIR Net WEEK 
September Q"to 16“ 









LORRAINE WEEK! A feature week at Woolworth’s. . 

A week when fastidious women éverywhere will buy ‘Double and Single 
these extra large, long-lived, invisible nets. Lorraine 

Nets!—guaranteed perfect and only 10c for either Mesh 


single or double mesh. 
Buy Lorraine Nets now while Woolworth stores the All Colors + Cap and Fringe 
country over are featuring these wonderful values! Extra Large 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT AND GUARANTEED BY F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 
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LL the gayness of summer gardens—all the smartness of youth— 
have been caught in L’Aiglon daytime frocks and slipovers to gladden 
your winter days and duties. New styles to greet the new season are now 
being shown at L’Aiglon dealers’— frocks that are dainty, serviceable and 


unexpectedly moderate in price. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the models you desire, order from us, giving your dealer's name 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, INc., BIBERMAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of L’Aiglon Wash Dresses, Nurses’ Uniforms, Bath Robes, Maids’ Uniforms 


September, 19 2 
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Look for this L’Aiglon label—a 
pledge of Style, Service, Quality 


Today send for your free copy 
the L’Aiglon Style Book 
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eA Ticket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 1¢ 


‘Possible, I should say. We've got four 
or five hundred million people over here, you 
know, and among that number almost any 
thing may happen.” 

“Why don’t you speak to Miss Lar 
warn her about Grandon?” Brett 
turning to Medway. 

“Warn a woman 
My dear boy! She would only think the less 
of me and the more of him.’ 

“But 


] 
ess ol your 


what do you care about her thinking 


Medway turned that over in his mind be 
| 1. “‘As a matter of fact,” he 


lore he answere 
lhe ner { fray 


Yi 1 e her 
“Rather tremendously. A won 
derful girl in every way. And to 
tell you the truth, I think I’m a é 
little more interested in her than { 
I might be because, you know, I 
am the one who discovered her.” 
There was a fatuous air about 
this which irritated 
Brett. ‘Do you re- 
member me warning 
you about Franken- 
stein?” he asked. 
‘Nonsense! You 
don’t call Miss Larned 
a monster, do you?” 


[' BRETT had lived 


longer he 


supernal which others, 
are not yet able to see 
have the 


climbing upward, 
Brides sometimes 
id so de recent con 


look. al ) 
verts, poets and those who see their dreams 


Same 


r 


come tru¢ 
“Tm glad you vé come 


Margaret said. 


“T’ve been wanting to tell 


dr ” 


IICSS. 


you about that 
\ minute later the report was finished, but 

it took longer to finish the story of the dress. 

lo his growing satisfactior 

that Margaret had the of humor; and it 


wasn’t long before an audience of solemn 


Brett discovered 













Mar 
serious 


sO | | V € garet 


was looking quite and 
laughing not at all. 

“But for all that,’’ said Mar- 
garet when the story was finished 
at last, “I love the dress.”’ 

‘I don’t blame you,” said 
Brett, ‘“‘the way you look in it.” 

**No; it’s the dress,’ 
she said. “It’s really 
been successful. You 
can tell by the way 
the other women look 
atit. Miss Mellisher’s 
noticed it, too, and I 
think satisfied, 
tomorrow 
night she wants me to 


she’s 


because 

















UALITY has made Pears’ the 





might wear another. Wait 
have answered: ‘‘ No; .. till you see that.” favorite complexion soap 
but there are some &S He was silent fora ’ 
things—and they are ail U4 few moments, going for overa century and a quarter. 


often quiet, soft, 

pretty little things—which are a precious 
ight more dangerous than monsters.” But 
he didn't 


to Margaret myself,” 


through those mental 
haws which most have to 
negotiate when getting ready to say the 


things which Brett had in his mind. ‘ Have 


hems and 


men 


you—have you a big brother back home 


e thought after he had gone to his room that he suddenly asked. 
night. ‘“‘‘ King of the World’! No wonder 
they’re watching him.’ At that another watching him rather 


reflection made him paus« ‘Il wonder if I 
ought to tell M. Deschamps about this ‘king 
of the world’ business. Perhaps that’s what 
he meant by ‘unparalleled obliquity as 

For the first time then he began to under 
stand the true size of M. Deschamps’ appr: 
hension. He wound his watch, anc 
himself sighing as he did it. 
“*King of the World,’” he 
though that 


found 





continued. 


‘Sounds as included America 





HI shook her head, 
intently the while 
“Then do you mind if I offer myself in 
that capacity, seeing that we’re the only two 
Americans here 
“T think it would be nice of you.” 
“Then I’m going to ask you a questior 
Do you like Sir Melton Medway?” 
It may have been his fancy, but Brett 
thought that she looked relieved. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “TI think 


too.’’ He stood for nearly a minute in silent he's interesting. And of course he’s known 
reflection, sometimes frowning and some some wonderful people. I like to hear him 
times smiling, too, even he frowne talk about them. He was telling me yester- 
“Ves,”’ he said at last, k I'd better day : 
et I } t! M De Ifal ¢ “T supp ( 1 t ne t no end 
¢ ( t Dre t { et ( idmir t 
1 t t I N He 1 er 
But | ( ¢ t ( c 
\ | I oO ea 
A' rl R I 1 i I t ( Bre isn to ! N 
+ vent ee M i Francois-Mari For a moment Brett was in two minds 
had dropped into roon hile he is about telling her the history of the great 
lressing, with two pieces of news. More vis Challons; but somehow he couldn’t quite 
itors from Bale were on their way to the’ bring himself to do it. ‘“‘She’d never put 


Chateau d’Avignon, and M. Deschamps 
himself was expected that afternoon. 

“I’m glad Deschamps is coming,”’ thought 
Brett as he neared the sanitarium. ‘It will 
give me a chance to get things straightened 
out with him. And now, if Margaret isn’t 
busy, and I can get things straightened out 
with her ——” 

She had a tiny office in a corner of the sani- 
tarium and was making out a report card 
when he entered. 

‘I shan’t be long,”’ she 
talk while I write.”’ 


said, ‘‘and I can 
To which she pres¢ ntly 


them on again if she knew,”’ he thought, 
‘“‘and it’s easy to see that she likes to wear 
them. So why should I be a crape-hanger, 
when there’s no necessity for it? She’s not 
going to lose her head over Medway : that’s 
plain enough for anybody”; which is set 
down just as he thought it, the way most 
men think things out, without any care for 
grammar or slang. “So much for Medway, 
but now how about the other one?” 


You'll probably think 


er he said: “ 
4 me a terrible nuisance; big brothers are 





er See 
Good morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 

















- 





added ‘I began to think that you were at times; but, as I guess you know, there’s Wring out a cloth in cold water. Sprinkle the cloth with a few drops of 
never coming.” ; some sort of a mystery connected with M. 
~ “VYou’ve had so many other callers,” he Grandon and—and—you might perhaps be 3 4 O The High Quality 
1 said, “I’ve had to wait my turn.” careful—good idea to be careful—how much -“In-=- ne Household Oi! 
4 Margaret smiled at her report card, one of — of your friendship—you—he he enjoys.” 7 i at _ a 
? those quiet smiles which seem to mark the Which is also set down verbatim, although Rub a small surface of the furnitut nh and the glass ‘ 
triumph of femininity, and Brett found him- to get the full effect of it you should know 1 time, wih the grain f es One Is s a nad 
(AN self wondering why he had ever thought that that he was cool when he started, but by the | 7. Polish with a dry cloth. Meroe = eee “O rs , 
= she wasn’t pretty. She was wearing the Red _ time he was through he was wiping his fore- | 3-in-One preserves as it  polist 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 
Cross uniform, which is one of the noblest head and feeling as though the back of his Contains nothing injurious to varnish FREE. Generous sample and D | 
. vestments that woman has ever worn, but neck were on fire. or veneer. hands or clothing eonary of [ _ Write for r} 
lity aside from that there was an undeniable ‘I think it’s awfully nice of you,” said , post 
| copy if beauty in he r face, a serenity, a grac iousn¢ ss, Margaret in her gentle voice. , ; . SS ee “fag te a Pe : H REE-IN-ONE OIL CO 
} a happiness, a sense of having arrived at last } Be Ee gal 165 F. Br Mle Wade & 
300k at the peak of the hill, and looking at views Continued on Page 16¢ -——~ water. Use no soap. Ps 1 with a roadway, " : ZaD 
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Look for the easily 
cleaned, sanitary 
drip rings On cover 
—found only on 
Griswold Tite-Top 
Basters. 


The 
GRISWOLD TITE-TOP BASTER 


Every good cook wants one! 


HE Griswold Tite-Top Baster is an “improved 

Dutch Oven” and a valuable aid to the woman who 
takes an interest in good cooking and who is proud of a 
well-equipped kitchen. 


‘ 


The Tite-Top Baster has been 
the Good Housekeeping Institute and by the New York 
Tribune Institute. Both of these famous domestic science 
testing kitchens found that meats roasted in the Tite-Top 
Baster are more tender, more juicy, richer in flavor and 
shrink less than when cooked in an ordinary roaster. 


thoroughly tested by 





On all sides—in modern cook books and modern 
ay: ¢ rey i magazines of cookery — you come across references to the 
- erg a = - " ‘- . . . 
value and usefulness of the iron pot with the tightly 
fitting cover. 
Send for our booklet “Cheaper Cuts of Meat and How to Serve Them.” 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 


Dept. O-2, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 
Kitchen Waffle Irons, Cast 
Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


Miss ‘ aratoga™ 


TAILORED 
MIDDY SUITS and BLOUSES 


) of Broadcloth Flannel 


HE accepted garments for autumn school and 
sports wear by girls 6 to 22 years of age. Sold by 
If not in your city, 
us postal money order and we will see that you are 
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eA Licket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 165) 


“You don’t think I’m rushing where 
angels fear to tread?” 

“Indeed no. I like to talk 
sometimes; and, as you say, we're 
two Americans here.” 

“Just what I thought,” s 
ily, breathing more 
subsided ‘Do you 

“Oh, I don’t know, 
ing through the window. ‘I suppose I like 
him-—the way I like most people who are 
friendly to me. He has wonderful ideas 
Of — I can’t understand everything he 
says, but he seems to think the millennium 
will soon be here, not in a few hun 
like that, but in a few 
Maybe that’s the reason I’m 
in him; he’s so unusual.” 

“What does he say about the millennium, 
for instance?” asked Brett, to which he art- 
fully added: “‘’That sounds mighty interest- 
ing to me.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’’ said Margaret, her color 
rising. ‘‘ Well, just last night he said: ‘ Now 
suppose that you and I were running this 
little planet which astronomers call the 
earth. Everybody over twelve years old 
would be in my department—and_ every- 
body under twelve would be in yours. What 
changes would you make in the way that 
children are brought up?’ And we had quite 
a long talk about it.” 


' \W HAT changes did you suggest ?”’ 
Brett. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Margaret. “It 
seems silly now, but somehow it didn’t seem 
silly then. Really—really it was quite won 
derful.” 

“Seems silly now 


about things 
the only 


aid Brett heart 
easily as his ‘heat 
do you like Grandon?”’ 
”’ said Margaret, 


wave 


look 


lred yeat 
month 
so interested 


or anytl ny 


asked 


because Grandon isn’t 
here,” thought Brett. ‘‘She can warm up to 
him, but not to me.”’ Aloud he said: “If 1 
were you, Miss Larned, I don’t think I'd 
become too deeply interested in him Do 
you know, for instance, that some of the 
cleverest secret-service¢ people of Kurope are 
staying at the chateau just to keep their eye 
on him?’ 

* Probably because he’sa socialist,” 
Margaret. 

‘But is he?” 

‘I think so, don’t you, the way he tall 
about the millennium and things like that?” 

i Perhaps,” said Brett “Perhaps before 


nodde d 


Brett knew the first two pieces she played, 
Suwanee River and Pure a and a 
she sat there, absorbed and serious, sur 
rounded by an adoring circle of children, he 


Snow, 


began to gue the extent of the work she 
had done in the war, the minds and bodie 
that she had helped to mend, the memories 


of home had brought to those 


again. 


wi N he left the sanitarium half an 
hour later Margaret’s cheeks had re 


g gained their color, and he felt that she wasn’t 


which she 
would never see it 


who 


olding anything against him because of th 
trangeness of | | 
she may be right t that r 
‘Grandon can’t be very bad, or her instinct 
would warn her. Myself, at times I know | 


like him.” 

He was walking along the Crescent when 
he heard a commotion in front of the house 
of M. Gerard, the old guide. M. Gerard was 
talking to his neighbor and checker playing 
companion, the old-timer who raised the 
Saint Bernards; andas Margaret had already 
told Brett, when old M. Gerard spoke his 
body might be feeble but his voice went 
right on climbing the mountains. 

**Did I see it myself?” 
to his neighbor. ‘ No; 
In a crevasse it 


he was exclaiming 
but my boys saw it 


was, near the foot of the 
glacier, the very same dog that you sold 
to the monsieur at the chateau the other 
day. It must have jumped out of the car 


and tried to run back home, but slipped in 
the crevasse and broke its neck, poor thing!” 
Brett walked more slowly, his thoughts 
uneasily turning to Margaret and Grandon 
‘First the birds, and then the dog--I 
don’t like that,’ thought he. 
YVII 
Bee to their schedule, 
visitors arrived 
three, but making out in quality for what 
they may have lacked in numbers. Truly, 
the visitors of M. Grandon were of con 
stantly increasing magnitude; and the three 
who were now assembled under the roof of 
the Chateau d’Avignon were among. the 
leaders of those grim horsemen who had 
been riding Europe for the last fifty years 
and now trying to get their foot in the 
stirrup again 


Grandon’s new 
after lunch—only 


SOOT) 


were 


long we'll know more about him; but in the ‘It’s a mighty queer business to me 
meantime, if you'll only listen to Big said Brett later in the afternoon. ‘They 
Brother = are here for no good.’ 

‘T think it’s awfully kind of you,’ she ‘M’sieur speaks wisely,” said Francois 
said. Marie, not without an inflection of irony 
He noticed that some of the color had left ‘There is wisdom in the words of m’sieut 
her cheeks, and that she hardly moved her Through the window Brett heard the 
lips this last time when she spoke visitors’ car come throbbing to the entrance 

‘There !’’ he sud and standing con 
denly exclaimed, _— cealed behind hi 
meet he ’ Wiican , ngour e 
eeing that she was mr eallyy Wy, {""t, curtain he watcned 
» i aE WA UMe att gtreeggaryh tinge 
fed up with it. Wed AVANT SiS a RW it stop at the door 
‘Let’s forget that Ba a? WA WA A S Is "Z a Warsi Wh, \ minute late 
wal ava Wg Dna Ne fils nwgnd a ; , 
now, and remember wy ANNOY SY? MONA ar another machine 
the Maine How 4 % came rolling up, 
about this famous driven by one of 
sanitarium of Grandon’s own 
yours? If you'll men 
spare a few min- ‘Two cars this 
utes to show me time; that is some 
through it I'll never thing new,” said 


come croaking 


again.” 


HEY left the 

room together, 
and at her appear- 
ance in the hall out- 
side the children 
broke into an ex- 
cited chatter. 

“TI didn’t know 
it was so late,”’ she 
said to Brett. 
‘Every noon, for five minutes before lunch, 
I play something for them.” 

She returned to her office 
board drew a battle-scarred guitar, one of 
the long-necked variety which is laid across 
the knees and tickled into heavenly melodies. 
Seeing this, the children chatte Hy again like 
so many gay young squirrels and led the way 
into a courtyard which looked down into the 
valley below, the glittering white spire of the 
Silver Needle just visible at the right. 


and from a cup 





Francois, excitedly 
standing by Brett’s 
side. ‘‘I have never 
seen two before.” 

In the first car 
the visitors seated 
themselves. The 
second machine 
moved to the en 
trance next, and 
first a number of 
Grandon’s_ body- 
guards came out of 
the chateau, carrying the familiar suitcases. 
They seated themselves in the tonneau, the 
baggage at their feet, and then Grandon 
himself appeared. He took his place by the 
side of the chauffeur, filling the car, domi- 
nating it, waving his hand with a masterful 
**Let’s go! 
cars had disappeared from sight down the 
road that led to Martigny 


(Continued on Page 167) 








‘and a few seconds later both the 
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eA Licket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 166 


As soon as Brett de 


Gingras had gone 
cided upon a tour of exploration. 
“It can’t be far to where the 
found,” he thought, ‘“‘because the 
doesn’t go down much farther. 
the walk will do me good.” 


dog Wal 
glacier 
And anyhow 


it easy 
and absorbed in 


larther than 


\ light snow of the morning made 
to follow the two machines, 
vatching their tracks he 
he had intended. 


went 


“Tt’ll be dark before I know it,’’ he told 
himself, finally stopping short. “I must 
have come a good five miles. I'd better be 
etting back while the getting’s good 

He was about to tur he 
elow him he heard the boring exhau 

approaching car which was evident 


fighting its way up one of the steeper grades. 
*They’re coming back,” he thought. 


UT when the machine turned into sight 

from around the curve below it proved 
to be an ancient taxi, and as it labored slowly 
nearer, Brett saw that its only passenger was 
M. Deschamps of the silvery bangs and 
hawklike nose. Apparently they recognized 
each other at the same moment. 

**Come in! Come in and tell me the news,”’ 
said M. Des hamps, stopping the car. ‘‘ You 
area long way from the chateau; isit not so?” 

“Thanks,” said Brett. ‘“‘ Yes; I’m farther 
away than I thought.”” And as the car re 
sumed its laborious ascent, its cylinders 
knocking to heaven against the pull of this 
second passenger, he told the reason for his 
walk that afternoon. 

“But wait!” said M. Deschamps. ‘Two 
cars, you say? Then they turned off about a 
mile below here. I saw their tracks and 
spoke to the chauffeur about it. It is an old 
road, he said, and leads back to the chateau; 
but is 
ruts.”’ 

\gain he rapped on the glass and gave an 
order to the chauffeur. 

‘‘Where two cars have gone,”’ he said to 
Brett, “surely one can follow; and, like your 
self, lam curious to know where M. Grandon 
was taking his visitors this afternoon.” 


A EW minutes later they had glided down 
the mountain to where the other two 
cars had left the main highway. At one time 
this by road had evidently been the main ap 
proac h to the village above, for along it were 
strung the telegraph and electric power wires 
from Martigny. 


not always safe on account of the 


“And now, mon am said M. Des 
champs, as they settled down to the long 
pull, ‘‘tell me why you decided to follow 


ilk 


M Grandon this afternoon Il would like 


hear that 


Well said Brett, considering 
here were three reaso1 I 
) { 1 
T he i { ( 
ra remark he made 
e rht.”’ 
ight 


ru L\ 


Yes; needn't 
laugh, but he said that 
he was ‘King of the 
World.’”’ 

Brett needn’t have 
worried about the other 
laughing. “I was afraid 
it was something like 
that,’’ said M. Des 
champs, almost under 


you 


“There must be a farm up here,” said 
Brett, looking ahead. ‘I think I see some 
body crossing the road with a lantern 

M. Deschamps aroused himself from 


tne 
reverie into which he had fall Perhay 
they are here,’’ he said. 
\nother lantern crossed the road, and whet 
their taxi reached the scene they aw 
house on one ide of the lane and a barn o1 





1d 
the other, in the latter building a confusior 


of lights and the sound of children erving 


“Stop, * said M. Descl amps 
what has happened here.”’ 
It didn’t take them long to find out 
] 
M 


fain, peace and ¢ el the i 
though they while lying 
down and chewing their cud, thinking those 
dreamy thoughts which seem to come to 
cows at such a time. By the side of a meal 
bag was a cat and a mouse, the cat with its 
paw out in a moment of play that had been 
its last, and the mouse an inch away, but for- 
ever safe from the claws that were stretching 
for it. And in the shed beyond was a watch 
dog, lying at the-end of its chain, its feet 
crossed, its teeth bared, the bristles still 
erect upon its back. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked M 
Deschamps, with a quick glance at Brett 

‘*Looks like electrocution of some sort, 
said Brett. * Exce pt for the dog, it certainly 
took them unawares.”’ 


gente = right. Nothing else could come 
so quickly while the cat still played with 
its mouse, and the cows still chewed their 


cud. Stric tly speaking,” he added, ** I should 
at once write down the i 


seemet 


had been stricken 


uspicions that are in 
my mind, rather than trust them to memory 
‘Why °”” asked Brett, alth 


guessed the answer. 


gh he part 


‘Because, mor mt. if one more shocl 
through the air like that, 
without sound and with 


should come 
shock 
it is I too, hél ] 


ut warnin 
who have played with my 
last mouse, it is you too, /élas! who will never 
see the sunshine again.’ 

rhe owner of the barn answered M. De 
champs’ questions with a 
something childlike about it, his chin tret 
ling a little, his 


round. 


eves white-rimmed 


He had been in the house, he said, when 











first he heard the dog bar! gy. al ilte i 
few minutes he decided to go Set 
everything was all right 
“T told myself that I wa 1,’ he sai 
because even before I ( the « } 
topped barkin : 
Hy ( i ( ( I 
\ 
¥ the bu 
1s 
past ml ll 
i his dog past mind 
then 
RAN outside, 
frightened,”’ he 
continued, ‘thinking 


perhaps my turn would 
be the next; ard, see 
ing me there like that, 
the cars stopped and 


his breath as he one of the strange mes 
frowned at the gathe: ieurs asked what was 
ing gloom ahead. Ina the matter with me 
louder voice he pres Ciel, but I was glad to 
ently added: ‘And see them there, alive 
now, mon ami, with my 7 and human, and to 
word of honor that TM gether we all went into 
—_ 








this is probably the 
most important con 
versation which you will ever hold in your 
life, I wish you would let me know just how 
he chanced to tell you that; his very words, 
if you can, his manner, his behavior—every- 
thing that you can remember, in fact.” 

So Brett told him about it as well as he 
could 

By the time he had finished, the short 
twilight was drawing to a close and the 
chautfeur had to stop to light his lamps. 





the barn, and I showed 

them what I had seen 
“Ves, yes,”” said M. Deschamps. “And 

what did they say; and what did they do?” 


“They first looked carefully, and then 
they said it must be the lightning; and 
then—I think they must have been Amer 
icans, those kind gentlemen, for they asked 


me what my loss amounted to.” 
“And paid you 
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Spreads of Colorful Charm 


HEN all outdoors ts bleak and chill—that’s when you'll 


appreciate the cheery freshness of Novelite Spreads. 
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For Lunch 
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Escalloped Minute Tapioca 


Heat 34 cup milk and 4% cup water in a double 
boiler, add 3 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca and 
cook 10 minutes, stirring frequently. Then add %4 
cup of any left-over cooked fish or meat, chopped, 
and cook § minutes more. While this is cooking, 
beat the white of 1 egg until stiff, add the yolk and 
beat again, then addit to the tapioca and season to 
taste. Remove from the fire and put into a well- 
buttered baking dish, cover with bread crumbs 
and bits of butter, salt and pepper Bake until 
brown, about 40 or 45 minutes. Serve hot. 


No Soaking 


Always Ready 
to Cook - 
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desserts. It is nutritious, easily digested, and a favor- 
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eA 1icket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 167) 


“They made it up between them—yes, 
m’sieur; and I hope that heaven will bless 
them, for without them I would be a ruined 
man.” 

“It’s plain enough,” thought Brett after 
the rheumatic taxi had resumed its climb. 
“The cars ahead of us stopped out of sight 
below the barn, and one of the passengers, 
probably Grandon himself, went forward on 
foot to see who was in the building. That’s 
when the dog barked. Seeing that there 
weren't any human beings inside to com 
plicate his demonstration, he 
went back to his car and the 
same thing happened that hap- 
pened to the birds the other 
morning and to the dog the 
day before.” 

“You guess the riddle?” 
M. Deschamps suddenly asked 
him,as though reading his mind. 

“T think so,” said Brett, and 
told the thoughts which 
had just come to him. 

“You are not far from 
it,’ the other senten- 
tiously nodded. “It is - 
now some time ago that 
I guessed he had _ in- 
vented some little pleas- 
antry like this; but I c 
only thought of gas or 
possibly bacteria. Ob- 
viously, however, he has invented a painless 
shock by wireless, and that is better than all, 
for it is not dependent either on wind or 
weather, and with an apparatus sufficiently 
large he might be able—who knows?—to 
wipe out a million men between two ticks of 
the clock.” 

They reached Raviéres without overtak- 
ing Grandon. 

“Tam returning to Martigny, and so shall 
not get out,” said M. Deschamps, breaking 
his silence as they approached the chateau. 
“You will promise me, please, not to men- 
tion what you have seen this afternoon?”’ 

“‘He’s seen enough to change his plans,” 
thought Brett after he had promised. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if we see some action 
now before long. XVII 


RETT was late for dinner, and the 
salle d manger was nearly empty when 
he entered. In the salon, he noticed, prepa- 
rations were being made for an unusual 
event. Strings of Japanese lanterns, each 
with an electric lamp inside, were being hung 
from the ceiling, and some of the furniture 
had been moved. 
“What’s going on tonight, Jules?” he 
asked his waiter. 
It was, Jules told him, with a wealth of 
information that obviously hoped to be re- 
warded, the annual féfe and grand t 





val which 
was given for the benefit of the children’s 
sanitarium; the first part of the program to 
begin at eight-thirty, and the ball to start 
at nine. All the world, it seems, was to be 
there—an expression which Brett translated 
to include the residents of Raviéres. 

“T wonder if Grandon will be there too,” 
he thought, ‘“‘or whether he’ll be too busy 
with his visitors.” 

The mission of these mysterious visitors 
was a mystery no longer. Evidently they 
were bidding for Grandon’s invention, and 
his price was to be king of the world. 

“Yes, and he can get it too,’ thought 
Brett, ‘‘if he sticks out for it. Why not? 
Who can say ‘No’ to him if he can argue the 
way he did this afternoon?” 


HE more he considered it the simpler 

it seemed. 

“Tf messages can be sent through the air 
by wireless,” he asked himself, ‘‘why not 
this other thing too? If harmless currents, 
why not dangerous ones, the same as either 
can now be sent over the same wire? It’s 
simply a question of the right apparatus, 
isn’t it? The only wonder to my mind is why 
no one has thought of it before.” 

He was interrupted by a ripple of laughter, 
and, looking up, he saw Little Bo-Peep. 

‘I come to see if you have arrive’ yet,” 
she told him, comfortably seating herself by 
his side; “‘and then I enter sof’ly on the tips 
of my toes, and you do not hear me. You 








mind if I sit by you here like this, and see the 
nice animal feed?” 

“There’s generally an extra charge for 
that,” said Brett, glad that she had come to 
give him something else to think about. 

‘““Whatever the charge, I do not care,”’ sh« 
smiled with an open movement of her hands 
‘Iam always ready to pay. You are going to 
dance at the grand bal tonight?” 

“T rather expect to indulge myself.”’ 

“T rather expec’ to indulge myself,’ sh¢ 
repeated. ‘‘How ni-i-ce to learn! And will 

you rather expec’ to indulge 


” 


me toor 

By that time they were the 
only two in the dining r 
She was, he noticed, the Littl 


Shepherdess again that even 
ing—the blue velvet corsage 
and panniers both open in the 
front and loosely laced over a 
foundation of foamy white silk. 

“The indulgence will 
be mine,”’ said Brett. 

**And when I sing will 
you like that too?”’ she 
asked. 

“What? You are go 
ing to sing?” 

‘““At the entertain 
ment before the dance 
begins,”’ she nodded with 
a sigh. ‘“ My heart will 
break, but I do not care. It is not long for 
me, this life.’’ 

He was wondering what to say to this 
when her mood changed again. 

“You know my friend has become very 
jealous of you?” she asked. 

““Which friend?” 





\ JITH a flash of pantomime in which 
' both face and hands took part, she first 
indicated a scowl and then a pompadour 
‘He loves me dearly,” she said, ‘‘ but I do 
not like him—much. And where I cannot 
give my heart I do not give my love.” 
“What are you going to sing?” asked 
Brett, somewhat more hastily than the occa 
sion required. 
‘*I do not care. Whatever you ¢ hoos« 
“No,” he said; “you must do the choos 
ing.”’ 
“All right then. I will sing you Schubert's 
Serenade. You know him?” 
Between two leaves of his salad he 
hummed the first few bars. 
‘Yes,’ she said, “but you stop where it 
just begin and softly, tremulously, al 
most under her breath she continued 


“Silent prayers of bl il feelin 
Link us, though apart 
On tite ; ; | ) 
] ; } ” j } 
‘T shall have to go up and chang ( 
said Brett, again somewhat more hurrie« 


than the occasion demanded; and to soften 
this he added as they arose from the tablk 
“Remember, you have promised me a 
dance.” 

E TOOK his time in changing, and when 

he came down the entertainment was in 
swing. One of the gypsy fiddlers was finish 
ing a solo, a wild, weird thing in which his 
fingers seemed to be possessed, and his bangs 
kept falling over his eyes and had to be 
shaken back with convulsive movements of 
his head. When that was ended, Brett’s first 
patient took the floor with a pack of cards 
and a silk hat. 

‘I don’t see Grandon here,’ thought 
Brett, looking around. “ Probably busy with 
his visitors upstairs.”” He didn’t see Mar 
garet either; but Medway was there, sitting 
at a near-by table with a large cardboard box 
in front of him. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s going to do a 
trick too,”’ thought Brett. ‘‘This is going to 
be better than I expected.” 

Many of the usual lights had been turned 
out in order to give more effect to the strings 
of Japanese lanterns that swung in graceful 
festoons from the ceiling; but near the or- 
chestra an open space had been left lighted 
by a chandelier above, and this was where 
the entertainers de selves, where 


(Continu 7) 
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MORRIS 


Supreme 
Bacon 


and Kggs 


4 
“el 
~ any people think “bacon is bacon”’ 


—that all bacons are alike. They change their 
minds, however, after eating Morris Supreme 
Bacon. The secret of its wonderful flavor lies 
in the cure we give it. 

Have it with Morris Supreme Eggs—a de- 
licious combination—and let the taste re- 


mind you of the many other Morris Supreme 
foods. They’re all delicious. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


‘Packers and Provisioners 


The Morris Supreme yellow and black label is always a safe guide 
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Pretty (lothes Work Such Magic—€very Woman Should Wear 
Mina laylor Dresses 


AIALF the joy you feel in wel- 
coming friends, half the happi- 
ness they reflect on seeing you, 
is unconsciously related to the 





frock you are wearing. 


She may wish it was not so, but no woman 
who has ever felt the magic of pretty clothes 
will deny this—social poise, the ability to 
make friends feel “‘at home,” to be an inter- 
esting, entertaining hostess—or caller—are 
all largely traceable to one’s choice of frocks! 

And now Mina Taylor Dresses are giving 


Offices . 


Mina Taylor Dresses, Made only by M. E. SMITH & COMPANY, Inc., Master Garment Makers. Omaha, Nebraska 


New York, Cuicaco, OmMana, Los ANGELES, 


to thousands of women, all over the country, 
a new appreciation of home happiness, of the 
important obligations to family and immediate 
neighbors. These well-made frocks are prov- 
ing how entirely practical it is to “look pretty 
all the time” breakfast 
hour to the jolly home dinner. 


from the earliest 


The stores that sell Mina Taylors will tell 
you about the latest arrivals in your local 
newspapers. If there is as yet no Mina Taylor 
merchant in your city, we shall be glad to 
quote prices and to fill your order promptly. 


PORTLAND, SEATTLE. 


Three Dresses—Gay as Autumn’s Colorings! 


Ecru-tinted eyelet embroidery very smartly makes triangular 
pockets, tab-cuffs, long collar and vestee on the green-and 
white checked gingham Frock at the left. Also in blue, brown 
or pink checks. Style No. 24,783, sizes 36 to 46. 

Ileavy white lace effectively accents the 
match Also in pink, blue, green or brown gingham. 
Style No. 34,864, sizes 16 to 40. 


lavender gingham 
1 with checked gingham to 


Bands of gingham are used with telling charm on the checked 
gingham Frock at the right above—which also boasts vestee 


and tab-cuffs of ecru-tinted eyelet em 


broidery. Cl of pink, blue, brown, 
g black checks. Style No. 
34,754, sizes 36 to 46. 

{lways look for the label—Mina Taylor. 





[tis your guide to smart st and good value. __AEC.US. PAT. OFF, 5 


Please address us at OMAHA. 
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a murmur of muted strings. man is simply not attracted to her and 
It was an air that Brett had never greatl) doesn’t give her a second thought but if 
cared tor, with its minor echoe and incol ne lressed to cat nis eye and interest 
lusive endi ind the nger interest¢ ( 
more than the song. She was leaning against rhe great Chall mig! ave é 
the plano her head thrown back as thoug! thing of the same 1dea 1n ! mi é 
1! at ] I too ondertul t ia ( I 1 de ned e t M t 
( pla ( her lp ind eve ilmost as ¢ earing that eve £ \ esc r 
pre ¢ Lhe orads nN At the « ( a ould be a il ¢ 
the |! It erse her hand, is thoug! on | ipe | slakeslee or Venetiar ise | 
iously, sought her heart; but at the end ¢ ( i t t 
ect | oll n irms ere I I 








oA Ticket for Adventure 
(Continued from Page 168 


Little Bo-Peep was presently standing, sing 
ing, as she had promised, Schubert’s Ser 
nade, while the orchestra accompanied herin look right in her clothes,” he the 


] 


waist, the color of a piece of silk, the ar 


rangement of a drapery. “If she doesn’t 





ught, “a 


M f { ne l¢ for Fra M 


SI n sil right,’ thought Brett, to bring her a chair, you 


e€e Can sing, a ynit 

his eyes shining as he applauded. “I never 
thought she’d be able to touch me 
like that. Now what are we go- 
ing to have for an encore?” 

The baroness had been 
whispering to the orches- 
tra leader, who now 
turned and rapped his 
violin with his bow; and 
for the second time the 
accompaniment of the 
serenade began. Little 
Bo Peep turned to the 


; lal wouldn’t have 
thought of silvery lace and you wouldn't 
have thought of silk. Indeed, you 
probably wouldn’t have thought 
of anything; but you might 
very well have felt as you 
did when you saw a young 
peac h tree in blossom for 
the first time; or when 
you first heard Narcis- 
sus or the Intermezzo 
on violin, cello and 
harp. 





























leader. It was evident SO played two pieces. 
that he had misundet he first was Sidney 
tood her, that a mistake Smith’sMountain Torrent, 
was being made. a full-toned theme with a 
‘“‘Never mind; sing silvery accompaniment dan 
again!”’ exclaimed a voice ing and trilling an octave or 
the audience, a_  suggesti two above it. And her encore 
greeted with general handclap \ e ol the mplest melod 
ping So Little Bo Peep sang er se 
again, leaning against the pi ( 
head throw back as thoug 
ing al 1S] I ( 
t 1 tne ] | 
erse her i 1) ) 
101 s I e! aga } 
‘ the s« her ere outstretche 
s the ords see r nl ‘ i 
i 1 to Se % rric ( li 
urmul 
RB" rT didn’t thrill that time ( I Brett t § 
he thou nt ut I e 5 { I \ ear agal n ( Me 
rehearsed it ift the flowers from tl front of 
And watching the barone as she owed and ike hi iv t ind 
and returned to her seat, he seemed to sec them to Margaret be 
er every tt ‘ ( ( < pp 
et above i ea ( \t Br 


I i ] \ 
} 
~ , , . " . p } " \ 7 ‘ 
» he quiet irose a ve L lo couldn t f I a 
out it the window instead, and pictured t danced t Margaret, and ular ne 
1 lf ntair ‘ leno th an ¢ hing r y ' ' t vhen t} , 
himself the mou uns standing there in ( atching I : ind en when thei 


ti 
darkness, as they had stood long before the 
beginning of the first page of human history, 
and as they would continue to stand lons 
after the last word had been written and the 
volume closed ior good 

When he returned to his chair the tenor came to life; 
had disappeared and Margaret Larned w: 
taking his place. him 


A' HER appearance a ive of interest t t M tepping a! A 
4 had swept over the room, and this tor as o1d as ] I { dD 

two reasons, a major and a minor. 
lesser one she had her guitar under her arm; 


eyes happened to meet 
Medway’s ing crazZ\ 
thought. ‘‘He’s like that sculptor 
his name who made a statue and then fell 
in love with it. Only, in the story, the statue 
but Margaret doesn’t seem to 
hat wa at least not for 


whats 


he coming to life ul 


igh t 
wonder what say when he asks he 


B 1 
and for the other, she was wearing the second No; and it won't be long be fore he does it J 
creation of the great Challons. either, if I’m anv judge. He’s afraid that © 
“Our side again!’’ murmured Brett, Grando1 ill cut in ahead of him, and he 
watching her with an admiration which _ try to get there 
wasn’t far from awe. “I thought she looked Brett was dancing th Little Bo-Pee 
the limit in the other; but in this one ’ when this reflection came to him; and Mar 
He could see then why women devote so garet and Me Ly sitting it out near ie 
much thought to their clothes one of the ndow As Brett circled the 
‘They know what thev’re doing,”’ he told room with the | Shepherdess, he hay 
himself, and he saw that a man’s whole fu pened to see Miss Mellisher seated neglects j _ 
ture, his happiness or unhappiness, might . 
well depend upon the trimming of a girl’s Continued on I (1 
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SOLID SIIVER 


+ 


The unmistakable nobility of solid silver in 
a design of classic purity, framed ina border 
exquisitely feminine, distinguishes Virginia 
Carvel, a pattern worthy of the famed 
Towle Silversmiths of old Newburyport. 


Towle creations in solid silver for the bride 
bespeak that leadership in design which 
ever has been a source of unending admira- 
tion to the lover of things beautiful in 
dining service. 
Jewelers have Virginia Carvel tableware, 
tea and dinner sets. 

Look for the maker's mark, and 

the guarantee of solid silver— 

“Sterling”"—on every piece 


Write Tor booRtet Ni 44 


“A 





MAKER'S MARK 


TOW L&E 


(raftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a (entury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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Co the 22,000,000 Wo 





men 


Who Do the Family Buying 


Even the man who knows a woman best 
doesn’t always give her credit for her skill] 
in shopping within her budget. 

Such things as underwear and hosiery, 
for instance, he takes for granted. So do 


the children. 


But it is different with a woman 


who has to think tor both mentolks and 
children —as well as herself. 

Style, fit, wear, quality, good looks, 77g¢// 
price —the Allen A Master brand in her 
dealer’s store is her surety of getting them 
all every time. 


Every garment of Cooper’s-bennington 
Spring Needle Underwear for men and boys 
is now branded 4//en A in addition to the 
Cooper’s-Bennington trademark. 

Lach pair ot the Black Cat I Losier) every 
woman knows so well isalso branded in the 


same Way. 


The Allen A Master brand signifies that 
both these celebrated lines are produced by 


the same manufacturer. 


And that the Allen A Company takes a 
personal responsibility to every purchaser ot 


-or both. 


either Underwear or Hosiery 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY— KENOSHA, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page 177) 


in a corner, and watching Medway and Mar 
garet with eyes that never seemed to blink. 
**Not very ple asant, the way she’s loo] 
ing,’ he thought; and circling on around the 
room, he presently found himself adding 


to Medway when 


interesting 


Spoon ight ell have thought so if he 
could ive heard Me iy and Mi 


I wonder what she say 


er later e eve I Margaret 
1 gone to her room. Her duties at the 
other end of the Crescent required early ri 
ich should alwa be based upo 
B 
Mi 


place, a preoccupi look upon 
when Miss Mellisher 
suddenly appeared by his side, 
wearing the long coat in which 
Brett had first seen her. 

‘*Melton,”’ she said, “‘I want 
totalk to you. Let’s go outside.” 

‘“This sounds ominous,’’ 
thought Medway, but with an 
outward smile he said: “Just a 
moment, Julia, and I'll 
be with you.” 

There was frost in 
the air, and as they 
crossed the road, Med 
vay took hold of Mis 
Mellisher’s arm 
ran with her for part of 
the way. If you could 
have seen her then you 
might have noticed 
over her, and under the starlight some of her 


his face, 


and & 


a softening look pass 
’ ] 1} ] 
years seemed to sip away and leave her not 
unattractive 
But by the time they had reached the other 


e and d settle i I l 
alk, th i t he n I psi 
lightened i ll t t line o lec 
vhich every man knows, that line which 
says, “‘No, sir; he’s not going to wheedk 


ne out ol it 


‘*How’s the busine getting o1 isked 
Medway 

‘All right,’ she shortly answered 

“Plenty of hairdressing? Plenty ol 
crowning glories that need a little more 


added to them?” 


giory 
HE didn’t answer that, and after he had 
wJ glanced at her he shrugged his shoulders, 


is men have looked and shrugged their shoul 
ders from time immemorial when the females 
their aL ies have she ) I takable 
of beir 


| el l cal tl 1 
he emphasized the ord vhy vhich he 
pretended not to notice ‘Whatever hap 
pens, he thought, ** I mustn’t lose my tem 


per, and I mustn’t be sarcastic. She can beat 
me in both those lines and not half try.’’ So 
loud he said: “I thought I told you. It’s an 
experiment I’m trying. There may be the 
idea of a wonderful play in it, and then 
again, there may not.”’ 

Her answer was peculiar. ‘“‘ Please don’t,” 
he said in a lower voice, placing her hand 
upon his arm [ hat.’ 


**I’m too old for that 
‘It’s a fact, thougl he said 
The ilke | ilor l lence 1oOr L i 


tep 
‘Men are the queerest things,” she said at 
last. ‘I wonder if you remember the verse 
that you wrote in my autograph album 
oh, a long time ago.”’ 

‘*No; I don’t.” 

*“No; you wouldn't. We wert 


younger then, but this was it 


both a lot 


There been a out for every b rd 
Since this old world began, 

> ’ 

B fic cleverest bird man 


1nd the queerest bus man. 


Do you remember 









“No: I don’t,’ said Medway, miling 
“Rather more truth than poetry, but it 
bad.” 


no et me tell you somethir \ met 
ad Cle er 
beak for ) 
Oh, | 
It true. tho \r ( 
m¢ in abe { rn ( ‘ 
the } \ I r 
e most al it in ge 
I should tl nat 
tn ser he el al M 
iE wes H 


generanly manage it \ queer al 
insect as he is, he can most al 
ways fool the birds. But whether 
it’s the constant drop of water 
that away the stone, or 
whatever it is,all at once he seems 


wear’rs 


to come to an age where he fo1 
gets all the tricks he ever knew, 
and any canary, any little chippie 
can get him then.” 
“You're 
dent of human nature, 
I see Julia,’ said Med 
vay. “You think I’ve 
reached the d 


t deep stu 


langerou 


— “The women I'v 
seen set their caps Io! 
you she continue 

“Oh. I sav!”’ 
7 The tricks they’ € play 1 Lhe ones 
and the clever ones, the big ones and the 


little ones, the kind that let their 
and the kind that walk like hors But non 





il . e Wi e ft I \ 
st as you got to the t the tre 

( ire, and lamou t 

VI t as u t t { 

ha the pick « the eart 

} t did \ Vi é ¢ 
( f I 
rse¢ 


‘“*T did not,”’ 
‘You did ‘y 
“T tell you I didn’t 
“Then what did 


said Medway qui 


ld you ge her the the 


‘T’ve told you twice alread 

And you stick to t 

Ot course I st ; r It 
WI! houldn't I 


M'= MELLISHER 


off the springboard 
Medway, who had | een expecting an out 
burst, felt a flood of relief pass over him at 
her silence 
rhis was soon followed by 
of irritation. 
“Tt’s true, of course,” he thought, “‘every- 
thing I’ve Lid When I first came here I 
taken with Miss Larned than 
ynl ince Me 
lisher came t t’s the use of trving t 
tell her that? She wouldn't believe it And 
what right has she got to carry on like this, 
anyway? That’s the worst of these old girls 
If vou once make a confidante of them they 
think they own you body and soul, and thi 
one in particular 


a fTow ing sense 


vas no more 
. ‘n tl anna It 


But even the most captious could hardly 
have found fault \ ith Miss Mellisher then 
She was by his side as quietly as 


though she had never 


walking 
spoken, her lips now 
and then twitchin into a smile an her 


glance inscrutably 1 xed upon the darl side 
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Z aM Gives 

: x Greatest Protection - : ay 
: where ae as t/ 


NOBUTTONS NOTROUBLE | 
} t | 


: SAhee Greatest Danger Lies 


Your baby’s delicate organism is sensitive 
to dr ifts and c hills whic h you would never 
feel. Your baby’s future health depend 
upon your care now. 


M 


ieee ee On BOSSE SA Se RE ES 


Doctors will recommend Rubens Infant 
, Shirt for its double thickness over the vital 
| spots—stomach and chest 
off coughs and colds. 


which wards 








5 
More convenient for you, too. And easier 
to put on. No tapes, no buttons to worry. > 
Slips on and off like a coat. The adjustable 
| belt fastens with one safety pin. Thus it al- 
’ ways fits perfectly the growing little body. 
| Knitted in 12 fine and soft materials — for F ~ 
infants and young children. ,, a 
} is Always look for the trade-mark “Rubens” before were 
| IB} } you buy. Always insist on the genuine Rubens. If N 
te any store cannot supply you, write us 
% ¢ Watch for announcement of our 30th Anniversary 
'S 7 Week in the October number. Special bargains will 
| Py 4 be offered in over 30,000 stores to commemorate our 
| i 30th year of making one garment—Rubens Infant 
| i Shirt. . 
| i 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 
24 N. Market St., Chicago 
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Mutschler Bros. Company 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
Makers oj bine lables 
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“Tre Better Kitchen Table” 
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“Another 
4 New Pair?” 


“They’re lovely, daughter, but 
you'll ruin your old dad with 
hosiery bills.” 

“New? Why, Daddy, these Hum- 
ming Birds are months old. I’m 
saving you dollars and dollars, 
for they’re just the lastingest 
things.” 


Humming Birds 





silk 


stockings you are proud to 


are 


wear, at a price you can 
afford to pay. Have your 
dealer show you Humming 
Birds. Made in all fash- 
ionable shades, fadeless to the end. 
DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 


— Mumming Bird 


| PURE SILK HOSIERY 

















y psilanti Furniture ranges from simple fibre 
articles to the very finest upholstered suites The Ypsilanti Lins 
i in East India reed comprises all the usual 


articles made of reed 
’ 


ey es ; : d 
This gives an unmatched variety of selection pals tales? wry 


novelties originated by 


that makes Ypsilanti Furniture fit perfectly into 93). WS "ne mates oF 
every home. 


merchants in your 
city who sell Ypsilanti 
Furniture. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
DEPT. B, IONIA, MICHIGAN 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANTI 





Reed ord FURNITURE 
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of Montanvert. It was thus perhaps that 
Delilah once looked over the hills of Zorah 
long ago. It was thus perhaps that Lady 
Macbeth gazed over Birnam Wood when first 
she dreamed her dreams. 


Bb eye it over later it often struck 
Brett as remarkable that after he had 
learned Grandon’s secret, the smaller details 
of life seemed to interest him as much as ever. 

‘“There I was,’ he sometimes thought, 


‘fon the edge of one of the most terrific facts 
in human history; and I ate and drank and 
as | 


looked around me just about the same 
had always done. You 

would almost have thought 
that I would have sat 
stantly brooding over it, 
wondering what effect the 
affair was going to have 
upon America, and things 
like that; but I didn’t. Of 
course I thought about it 
now and then, and I guess 
it was never far from my 
mind, but it looks as though 
the human intellect can 
only grasp about so much, 
and when you push it 
up against something 
too big for its capacity, 
it simply bounces back 
and instinctively gets 
its balance again by 
fastening upon such 
matter-of-fact details as ‘What time is it?’ 
and ‘Looks like rain,’ and ‘I wonder what 
we’re going to have for dinner today.’”’ 

As Brett said, however, it was never far 
from his mind, and the morning after he had 
solved the mystery he found himself think- 
ing about it while he dressed. 

‘“You’d wonder why he needs these vis- 
itors,” he thought. ‘ You’d think that he 
would simply start doing business for him- 
self, if he’s really got the goods.” 

It wasn’t long before he saw the imprac 
tic ability of this. 

“No,” he thought; “I guess he needs a 
jumping-off place, and perhaps he’s got to 
have a lot of machines made come 
to think of it, it must be a whale ofa job to 
start a new government in operation; it 
would certainly be easier to take one that’s 
already in running order and let it expand. 
Hang it all, here’s a button off my shirt; I'll 
have to sew another on.” 


ffi the button came breakfast, and 
while at breakfast he learned from 
Francois-Marie that Grandon’s visitors had 
left at day break, evidently to catch the Bale 
train from Martigny. He had hardly 
this information when the massi\ 
Grandon himself appeared in t 
the dining room and 
tables, impressive 


not altogether pleased with what 


Besides, 


recelve d 
e hgure ol 
ne doorway oi 


stared around at the 


empty majestic ; 
VIOUSLY 
he sa W 
Ah, mon ami,” , making his 
way to Brett’s chair, “like myself, you ar 
up early, I see’’; and in a lower voice ‘But 
what of Mademoiselle Larned? I thought to 
find her here.” 
““Too late,’ said Brett. 
‘“Gone? Gone where?” 
It was, Brett thought, the first time he 
had seen Grandon really aroused, and more 
than once that day he recalled the other’s 
mood. ‘‘‘A million men between two ticks of 
the clock.’ Yes; and he could do it too,” he 
told himself. ‘‘ No wonder they step around 
on their toes upstairs. 
he wants to be.’ 


he ex laime d 


“*She’s gone.” 


He’s a bad actor when 
Ostensibly, however, Brett 
was merely reaching for another roll. ‘‘She’s 
gone to the sanitarium,”’ he said. ‘‘She gen 
erally has her breakfast with the children.” 

“Then I, too, will be a child this morning,” 
said the other, sunshine following the clouds. 
“Today I have declared myself a holiday, 
and I go to renew my youth.” 

Brett had noticed the flower in Grandon’s 
buttonhole, the faint perfume of scented 
waters on his mane. 

“Acts as though he’s celebrating,” he 
thought. ‘I know, myself, I used to doll up 
and go and see Beatrice whenever I had 
pulled off a clever trick at the laboratory.” 

Medway came in a minute later. 









“Did I see that man Grandon just going 
out?” he asked. 

“You did,” said Brett, and giving way to 
that bit of old Adam which is probably in all 
of us now and then, he tried to look as inno 
cent as possible and continued: ‘‘ He’s gone 
to have breakfast with Miss Larned.” 

Medway didn’t spend much time over hi 
coffee and rolls. ‘T think I’ll walk over to 
the sanitarium myself,” he said, rising. 

‘Two's company, ’ Brett reminded him, 
‘‘and three’s a crowd.” 

“Ves, I know, or I wouldn’t be going. I 
think she’d rather have a crowd than him 

Brett didn’t like it. Mori 

than nce that n rning | 

lich he had een in tne 

barn below the chateau. “I 

ought to warn Medway,”’ 

he told himself uneasily. 

“Tt probably wouldn't stop 

him for a moment, but I 

ought to tell him just the 
same.” 

Fortune favoring him, 
he had a chance to warn 
Grandon instead. 

“Who is your friend, 
he who sits at the table 
with you?’’ Grandon 
asked Brett that after- 
noon. Brett told him. 

“IT do not like him,” 
said Grandon, his brows 


(/- 





meeting; “I do not like him in the least 
degree.” 
‘‘No,” said Brett. “I don’t suppose you 


do.” Seeing his opportunity then he con 
tinued: ‘‘I wouldn’t dislike him too much, 
though, if I were you. Miss Larned likes 
him, and if anything happened to him she 
might even take it into her head to blame 
you for it.” 


"pe \T do you mean?” asked Grandon, 
regarding him from under half-closed 
lids. Brett didn’t like that either. ‘‘If he 
thought I knew too much,” he told himself, 
‘he might practice his little pleasantry on m¢ 
as well as Medway”’; and for the first time 
he caught a true perception of the power 
which Grandon possessed. 

‘“What do you mean?’’ re peate d the latter 

‘Plain isn’t it?” asked Brett 
“She might suspect a duel, or something of 
that sort; and if she did she would simply 
be through with you, that’s all. American 
girls don’t stand for that kind of business.” 

Grandon seemed satisfied, but Brett 
wasn’t. A fine young feeling of rage was 


enough, 








rising in him. He went outside to walk it 
ff, and by the time he reached the old road 
hat led t rd he felt better. Pos 
\ Mont px le b 
vn at um I 1 Ul ( 
inopy ot 
Like UL ) Irs¢ I 
like it, but I i \ t lame as any! 
\ll my life I’ve helped to stick war up on a 


pedestal, as though it 


ence in the 
beastliest. 


vere the finest « xper 


And it isn’t It’s the 
I ought to know.” 


world 


I gues 


“T°HE memories of some of his hospital ex 
periences arose to mind, and he didn’t 
dwell upon them long. 

‘I remember the first time I went on a 
battleship, and patted the big guns. I 
thought how quickly they could wipe the 
other fellow out, and it just suited me. But 
Grandon has worked up something that can 
wipe me out just as quickly, and a lot more 
neatly and it doesn’t suit me at all 

(nd then, so human is the mind of man, 
he began to think of Margaret—turning 
from matters too big, you see, to things that 
were more of his size; and subconsciously 
cheering himself with the hope that every 
thing would come out right in the end, which 
was probably the first great hope of the 
human race and will probably be the last 

“Anyhow,” he told himself, ‘I’m glad I 
spoke to Grandon”’; and a little later, more 
thoughtfully: ‘All the same, the way he 
looked—I’m glad I’m not in Medway’s 
shoes 7 
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for Summer appetites 


Cool,tempting and easy to make 


Here is a whole new repertoire ot pineapple dishes for 


your hot-weather menus, all of them delicious, economical 
and easy to prepare. They are made with Crusuep or GRATED 
Hawaiian Pineapple — the convenient, ready-to-use form in 
which you may now secure this luscious tropical fruit. 


CrusHep or Gratep Pineapple is exactly the same in 


quality and flavor as the Sliced Pineapple which has achieved 
universal popularity on thé American table. It is the same 
sun-ripened fruit,packed fresh fromthe plant—especially pre- 
pared in this ready-to-use form for your convenience. Open 
the can and it pours out, golden and fragrant—and rich 
with its own delicious juice. 


Just the thing for desserts, salads, puddings, pies, tarts, 


frozen dainties and cooling, thirst-quenching drinks. Or try 
it, iced, as it comes from the can— with meat, or as a de- 
lightful breakfast fruit-sauce. 


Buy it in convenient-sized cans — by the dozen. You'll 


find it indispensable for every-day menu use. 


Three Tempting Recipes You'll Like 


PINEAPPLE FLUFF the pulp in pieces and drain it of all jui Drain 


Add 14 cup cold water to 2/4 tablespoons gel- 1 cup Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple and 
r n mato id | 
atine. Mix 2 cups hot water, 4 whole cloves and 1ix with the tomato pulp. Add 44 cup California 
1 cup sugar. Boil for 5 minutes, add softened gel walnuts broken in pieces, 44 teaspoon salt and Le 
cl gar ol vial , add d 1 s 
atine and stir until all has dissolved. Strain, add teaspoon paprika. Mix thoroughly with thick 
14 cup lemon juice and set aside to cool. When mayonnaise and refill tomatoes with the mixture 


Garnish with lettuce and walnut halves 


slightly firm beat until light a trothy Add 2 
stifiy beaten egg whites and beat until thick 
Fold in 1 cup well-drained Crushed or Grated PINEAPPLE JULEP 
awaiian Pineapple and '% cup raisins cut in 
ie igh i 2 srrgeees ga Chop enough fresh mint leaves to make 1 


yieces; pour into mold and set in a cc place u 
— I . : tablespoon, add 2 tablespoons powdered sugar 


and rub well together, Add I cup sirup drained 

rOMATOES STUFFED WITH PINEAPPLE from Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple, 1 

4 tablespoon lime juice and cup ice water. Allow 

Peel large ripe tomatoes, being careful to keep to stand in cold place at least 1 hour. Serve ir 

their shape. Cuta slice from the stem end of each glasses with a cube of ice in each and garnish 
pulp from the center Cut with a sprig of mint, 


Send for this Book 


For many other equally delightful ways to use Crushed or Grated Pineapple, write 
today for your free copy of our booklet, “ Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 
It will help you put new variety in your summer menus. 


ul firm Serve plain or with whipped cream 


and carefully remove 


Address Department 4, 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


cerca ace, 
VEY 4 
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Juice enough 
for a luscious 
fruit cup or 
punch 











Enough fruit | 
for a dessert # 
ora 


salad 








OBSERVE THIS DISTINCTION! py 


Hawaiian Pineapple is canned in two ways to meet different culinary 
eeds: SLICED which every woman knows and serves right from th t 
an; and CRUSHED or GRATED (both names being used for exactly Ol 
the same product) ready for convenient and economik al use in the mak 
ing of endless tempting dishes 
enching drinks. Both are identical in quality 
1 to § ; 


desserts, salads, pies, punches, froze 
dainties and cooling, thirst-qu 
and flavor. Keep both kinds han it the need of varying asic 
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IN BINDING 


eLivimg Room as the Fteart of the Ftouse 


EARLY everyone envisages a 
living room when considering 
the possibility of agsome-day 
home of one’s own; and if 
that home has already come 
true, when long absent from 
it the living room somehow 
mL] singles itself out from the rest 
1e rooms and in retrospect stands for the 
peace and joy of the house. Living 
s have a magic way with them, for, as 
as symbols may, they rest at the very 
t of life, standing as they do for enthrall- 
; ours of work and play, 
f family, the welcoming of friends, the 
plished, : 
music enjoyed in the firelight 
vhole round of existence that makes up 
happy, useful day. 
range to say, it does not matter so much 
t furniture you put in your living room 
hat you achieve the proper living-room 
t, which is the spirit of home, embody- 
zg all sorts of plain things, such as comfort, 
venience and use. 
First, then, a living room should be com- 
table. The walls should be restful as well 
s fine backgrounds, and into the decision of 
s matter should come such questions as 
‘posure and size. ; 
The rug or the floor covering should be 
stantial enough so that you and your 
iren do not have to tread on it gingerly 
der not to wear it out prematurely; also, 
ould not be so hard and thin that your 
e€ nervous system receives a shock with 
step, whether you know it or not. 
\ floor covering is primarily designed to furnish a certain 
itness and comfort, as well as to hide the floor conven- 
illy and provide a background for the furniture. It is 
prising how much hard wear a moderately good rug will 
1, and there need be only a minimum of work attached 
e care of it, if it verges on a medium gray, tan or taupe 
utrality, which tones rarely show dust or an objection- 
footmark; so it is easy to get a decorative rug that will 
form to the rules of living-room comfort. 
lf you can afford a plain or a two-toned Wilton, you will 
regret it, if you get it in one of these mentioned colors; 
\xminster is much cheaper, and also a decorative, wise 
omfortable choice. 
llowing the same principles, but still much cheaper 
\xminsters, are the plain linen rugs and the jute rugs; 
cheaper than these are the adorable rag rugs, which 
be had in a solid mixture, with a stripe at each end, 
| which come home from the laundry like new. 
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(omfort and Convenience 


\ING-ROOM comfort also depends on the chairs. 


4 mcnalr, 


Every 
every sofa should be carefully considered from 
wpoint of comfort as well as appearance before it is 


ed Rockers do not make a chair comfortable, for 
has endured an uncomfortable rocking-chair, 

ne has enjoyed the bliss of an easy and rockerless 
that fit every curve of the body Since rocker- 
iirs may be as comfortable as the easiest rox ker, 

for them until they are found and do determine 

» buy another rocking-chait Some day, | hope, a 


all of us as would 
You have no idea how few 
bought compared with the easy chairs of the same 
but minus the rockers. Any manufacturer will tell 


nis is So. 


n rockers will look as ridiculous to 


1 on rockers. rockers are 


be comfortable, living-room sofas need not be of the 
irmed, fat, lobby type, as these are rarely in good 
in the living room, and most of our living rooms are 
mall to accommodate them anyway. A sofa of smaller 
ortions, even if it is desired in the greatest length, a 
that does not look as though it has been blown up with 
ir pump to make it comfortable, but overstuffed with a 
to preserving its fineness of line, may be much more 
factory from every standpoint, even that of price 
n buying your sofa, remember your home is not a 
l, and try to choose one of the least-im posing types. 
sely allied to the comfort of the living room is its con- 
nce. Study your room, yourself, and the needs of 
family, and decide honestly if the plans you have made 
our living room are as convenient as they can be. Is it 
ult to get at the books? Does it mecessitate rearrang- 
1e room to gather around the fireplace with any degree 
ymfort? Is it difficult to converse in that cozy, get- 
ther way when friends drop in? Is the center table so 
that it is hard to walk around it to the far side of the 
1, where you have placed many of the things everybody 
s to enjoy—desk, books, piano; and have you allowed 
ttle space between the table and these enjoyable things? 
our furniture too large for your room? Is it placed so 
honestly practical, with a thought to windows, lighting 
es and heat? Or have you furnished your room merely 
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The Eighth Article on the 


Complete Furnishing of the Little Flouse 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


from the viewpoint of appearance? If you have, ten to one 
its appearance is not good; but if you have considered con- 
venience as well as beauty, even if you know little of decora- 
tion, your room is most likely on the road to success. 
Convenience may be divided into three parts: Logical 
arrangement, room centers, and groupings not depending 
on any special center. These have already been touched 
upon, and should now more fully answer the question just 
suggested. If you have a small living room, you will find 
the most logical plan will be to leave the center of it unclut- 
tered—that is, you will not use the center-table idea. If you 
have a family that enjoys gathering about a center table in 
the evening for reading, work or games, you will find that it 
will be just as pleasant a gathering spot, and be much more 
convenient in the small room, if pushed over to one side 
near a wall. If you have a large room which could easily 
accommodate a large table placed in the center of it, and 
your family is not of the gather-together type, it is not 
logical to have the center table just because the neighbors 
have one, but you will likely get better results in your case 
by letting every fellow have his own light or lamp, which 
is also a decorative and modern solving of the living-room 


problem; 1or end table Ss have been designed {or plac ing at 


the side of any straight easy armchair to hold the reading 
light: and floor reading lights, adjustable to any position, 
may be be iful as well as useful, and may stand con 
veniently ne soia or cha grout 

When ind 5 re ost be tiful place for the des} 
choose as 1 I Y | spot near a window whert 
light will ‘ 1 at the left; if artificial night light do 
not also fit in with your plans, a desk lamp will solve ther 
If vour furniture seems to be too | irge tor your room, p 
it back toward the walls as much as you can, grouping the 
chairs with spaces between each individual group, use an 
especially large plain rug, eliminate cluttering small objects, 


and possibly hang simple floor-length side drapes at yout 
windows. You need not worry if your furniture seems too 
small for your room; if you have it properly placed, well 
grouped, with well-planned centers, a certain bareness may 
be very attractive. 


The (enters of Attraction 


N° LIVING ROOM can be successful without having one 
iN or more well-defined centers of attraction and interest 

It is to be hoped that one of these may be the fireplace 

another might be the large table and lamp; a grand piano 
might well form a center of interest, or an upright or square 
instrument if it were placed at the end of a long room; well- 
filled bookshelves provide another point of interest. But the 
room must be dedicated to one or more vital pursuits o1 
ideas in order to be attractive. 


If the hearth is the chief center, there are various ways of 


arranging the furniture around it, and all may have to be 
tried before the best one can be selected. For the modest 
and comparatively small room, whether the table is placed 
against a wall or in the center of the floor, the simplest 
method of disposing the fireside group is to have two or 
three armchairs in readiness near the hearth to be pulled in 
front of it, and with plenty of space in which to do this. In 
this case the sofa may be along one of the right-angled 
walls, where it may command a view of the hearth. 


Eo as. > 


But if the room is more pretentious in 
type, stud- 
ied disposal of the furniture may be made 
around the fireplace. The sofa may be placed 
squarely in front of the hearth, pushed back 
to a sufficient distance to allow space for two 


or otherwise adapted, a more 


fireside chairs to be set at right angles to it 
nd the hearth, and with a long davenport 
le flanking the sofa at the back, and which 
come near the middle of the room, de- 


| ’ssize. Another method 
Is to place the sofa at right angles to the 
h 

I 


earth at 


vending on the roon 

' id } } : 

one side, while on the opposite 

side two fireside chairs may face the sofa. the 
lin tinneite. Eick 4 jal Sue as 


i I { 
g 1e hearth, the 
table and a fireside chair may directly face 
the sofa, the chair being nearest tothe hearth, 
the table running out into the room from the 
chair and parallel with the sofa. Other chairs, 
of course, may be grouped about. 

Another slightly different arrangement is 
with the table on one side of the hearth, the 
sofa on the other, both at right angles to it, 
and with an easy chair in front of the table 
and facing the sofa. Asarule, furniture must 
be of the easy, squashy type to respond well 
to such conventional fireside placing, or it 
must be moderately pretentious; extremely 
smmple furniture, except it be roomy types of 
coarse-woven enameled wicker, cretonne up- 
holstered, had better be disposed against the 
walls. 

In the small living room, when the hearth 
is still the center of interest, it may be con- 
sidered the center of the whole room, rather 
than of the chief group, and the room may be furnished 
around it, the farthest wall acting as part of the grouping. 
There is a quality of restfulness in the room that is thus 
disposed to the view upon entering it. 

The third point to consider in living-room convenience 
deals with the groupings. Rather than disposing the furni- 
ture at regular intervals around a room, which gives a stifl 
and unfriendly look, it is better to pull two or three of the 
pieces toget he r, two chairs slightly urned toward each 
other, as though inviting a chat, with a small table, holding 
a lamp, near enough to be of use to both. Perhaps an end 
table at one arm of the sofa, it also holding a lamp, and an 
easy chair drawn near—another related group. Windows 
may always form the center of a group that is related, and 
form a pleasant background for them. One should be 
silently invited by any one of these pleasant groupings to 
read, sew, knit, chat or any one of the other thousand and 
one things that, in providing for them, goes toward making 
up living-room comfort, and it will be found that a lamp is 
usually the nucleus of each one 


position at right angles to tl 


-A Livin g ‘Room Nast be Usable 


HE next ) S he succes 

00 S It g hov 1 sma 
e put to before iT WV when consider Lisl 
ng of a hous | i the opinion ex i ) 

1S¢ and nha | ( 
waeth of ‘ wetake wal east atte 

1 thie eg ellow wit age an \ ( (; nted 
he gene ipkec everything needs to be kept in good 
ondition ind the occasional renewals t letails, this 
; perfectly true, if the furniture is well cl first 
place. <A further rule is simplicity ivoid er-elaboration 

| ment j } ind ht al ttw hings hoos 
and ornamentation; when in doubt abou xs, ch 
the simpler—and honesty. Don’t buy a thing that looks 
more pretentious than it is. 

hen in your living room you must have space. Don't 


fill it full. Have a few restful bare spots, which will result 
from proper combining of your groups, and this refers to 
floor space as well as background wall space. Be able to 
walk across your own floor with grace. For the tiny living 
room that is to be found in so many modern houses, don't 


buy the conventional and usual-sized furniture, but accept 
the limitations imposed on you by the size of your roo 
ind do something with it that is unusual and si: e. G 

t hundred dollars, | could furnish a small living 

a way that any person with an artistic mind could not ! 


I'd buy a kitchen drop-leaf table, an inexper 
a table ben« h, several of those litt 


to admire it. 
sive wooden settle or 


barrel-back kitchen chairs, two natural willow chairs, a 
porch Windsor if there was room for all of these id 
quarts ol paint! Then I'd set to decorating wit! | 


I'd make gorgeous and 


what wealthier people spend hundreds to obtain 
Those tables and benches and chairs would soon bi 
} 


happily selected color ao it ry 


some things in their posies and paint, and comfort would 
come with each cretonne cushion I’d hang cret 

the windows, and build in shelves for 

painted floor I would lay braided rag rugs f the | ise | 
lived in required a bit more formality, I'd subs lyed 
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Wallace 


Png COLONIAL 
Furniture 


of the Pilgrim (Century 











} Lov ERS of Colonial art need not be 

told about Wallace Nutting—the man 
| who has made the arts and crafts of 
the Pilgrim Century a lifetime study. 








Wallace Nutting ts now re-creating 
some of the most beautiful pieces of 
Colonial’ furniture. 

Every detail of woods, styles, and 
construction is a faithful reproduction 
of an original. 

To possess a piece of Wallace 
Nutting furniture is to enjoy a bit of 
real Colonial art—secure in the knowl- 
edge that it is frankly a perfect re- 
production of a worthy model selected 
and built by the greatest authority on 
the real American art of the Pilgrim 
Century. 





Se nd for pictures and descriptions 


| WALLACE NUTTING STUDIOS Bow-Back 
\ ; Windsor Arm Chair 
c bw AsHLanpb, Mass. . No. 420 
+ —— a 
_ 
v~, 
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Pleasing walls 









Make the walls of your home indicate your good 
taste by decorating in the exact color to best 
harmonize with your rugs and furnishings — soft 
mat-like finishes in any one of the myriad of 
tones and tints produced by mixing or intermix- 
ing the standard colors of 





The Cross and cir- 
cle is printed in 
red om every gen- 
uine package. 






A 
Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 

Alabastine comes in five pound packages. It is in powdered 
form. One package mixed with two quarts of pure water 
either hot or cold makes a wall coating which can be applied 
with a suitable brush to any interior surface. Alabastine is 
artistic, sanitary, economical and can be obtained at almost 
any store selling paints. Write us for free color charts. 

ALABASTINE COMPANY, 640 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ask Your Dealer About the Alabastine Opaline Process 
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The Living koom as the Heart of the Flouse 


(Continued from Page 177) 


muslin for the curtains and plain-colored 
rugs for the floor. 

In every successful living room there must 
be the vital elements, some of the things that 
change from day to day, that have person- 
ality, life: lamps, books, flowers, open fires, 
mirrors, sunlight. And as careful attention 
should be given to these details as though they 
were the prime essentials of the room; they 
are. They should not be elaborate in them- 
selves or their placing, as their own quality 
of vitality is their best ornamentation. 

In every living room, whether handsome or 
simple, there should be an avoidance of sets, 
and there should be a combination of another 
kind of furniture with the always-present 
furniture of wood in desks, tables, and some 
chairs. This other furniture, which is used 
for purposes of variety and comfort, may be 
overstuffed or cushioned wicker. The room 
that is furnished entirely with overstuffed 
chairs or entirely in wooden furniture, includ- 
ing its chairs, or entirely in wicker, even to 
its tables and desks, is rarely successful. 

Living-room tables may be gate-leg, drop- 
leaf, refectory, or long davenport tables; 
these are preferable to the old-style library 
table that was heavy and bulky without 


grace, usually in mahogany, oak or Mission, 
and with no flavor of period style. Desks for 
the living room may be flat top, or of the 
bureau variety, or of the tall-topped secre 
taire type. Table desks may be inexpensive 
and some bureau desks are also moderat: 
in price. It is better not to sacrifice style 
size or line by getting a cheap secretaire. 
The materials used for upholstering chair 
and sofas are largely responsible for a great 
measure of the living room’s charm; and thi 
does not depend entirely on the price of thi 
materials, but upon their character. Leathe: 
is an unfriendly covering, the cheaper 
tapestries are inartistic and have becon 
rather too ordinary, the highly glossy velour 
and velvets are in questionable taste, an 
the figured velvets unsafe decoratively. 1 
the cheaper fabrics this leaves, broadly 
speaking, cretonnes, printed linens, jaspéd 
materials, two-tone stripes, changeable 
denims and other nice-looking first-cover 
materials, and cotton velvet or velveteen. 
Most of these materials may be bought at 
high prices as well, which in a certain meas 
ure will vouch for their style. Whether much 
or little is paid for them, they fit in charm- 
ingly with the proper living-room spirit. 


Wine-Soaked Europe and Dry America 


(Continued from Page 26) 


consume from a pint to two quarts of wine 
with your food. Possibly the extra hour or 
so is required to sleep it off, but alas, where 
do efficiency and clearheadedness come in? 
Isn’t this wine-soaked mid-day meal one of 
the greatest handicaps that Europe is suffer- 
ing from right now in her terrific struggle to 
escape from bankruptcy and chaos? 

The whisky, wine and beer interests of 
Europe are deeply concerned over our pro- 
hibition experiment. They denounce it as a 
farce and a failure; they are spending more 
and more money every year on propaganda 
to promote the booze habit. They see all 
about them an ever-increasing number of 
water drinkers, both in the British Isles and 
on the Continent. You constantly hear that 
it is dangerous to drink water abroad unless 
you buy some bottled brand. This isn’t in 
the least degree true today. There are very 
few cities and towns abroad that are not well 
provided with perfectly safe public drinking 
water. 

No one will gainsay that the dispensing of 
booze is not better regulated in Europe than 
it was here when we had the saloons. Euro- 
peans of all classes possess a cultivated taste 
and demand a better and less harmful prod- 
uct. Our liquor interests made a poisonous 
rotgut that would have found its way only to 
the sewer on the other side of the Atlantic. 
None of it could have been sold in competi- 
tion with European home-brew. The wet 
propagandists assail us daily with tales of 
the destruction being done by the awful stuff 
the bootleggers sell. The honest essence of 
the matter is that this bootleg liquor is about 
on a par with the acid sold over the bars in 
tens of thousands of saloons throughout the 
United States before prohibition. Particu- 
larly was this so in the small towns and vil- 
lages. The brewers and distillers sent the 
vilest stuff they made to what they called the 
“hick” bars. The poor were chiefly the vic- 
tims of this poison, and it required very little 
of it to make men sedden and wild. Some of 
it was well called Wife Beater’s Rye. Good 
liquor, if there be any such, was practically 
unknown in public dispensaries in the small 
communities throughout the United States. 

Manifestly, no such situation as this has 
obtained in Europe for a century or more. 
You could and still can get a superior quality 
of intoxicant in practically every hamlet and 
village big enough to support a bar. And 
these little places specialize in beers and 
light wines, whereas our “back country” 
saloons specialized only in such brands of 
spirits as possessed the well-known mule’s 
kick. Even the cheap beers and ales were 
sufficiently alcoholic to serve as battling 
stimulant after a very few rounds. 


We are urged now by the wet propagan 
dists to imitate Europe in the beneficent as 
pect of specializing in beers and light wines 
and back of this propaganda are the sam« 
interests who profiteered in rotgut, who 
forced rotgut upon the saloons and never 
made an honest move in the history of their 
industry to sell a quality product at a fair 
price to the greatest number. They mack 
some quality stuff for quality trade to be sold 
at a quality price, but even this was inferior 
to what could be brought over from abroad, 
paying freight charges across the Atlantic 
and a very heavy duty besides. 

Of all insidious profiteers our country has 
ever known, the so-called liquor interests 
were probably the worst, and any man or 
woman who would vote to return them to 
power and preferment in the U. S. A. would 
be promoting an unspeakable social crime. 
The bootlegger may be a baneful parasite; 
but he preys as an outlaw; he runs risks and 
is preyed upon in turn by parasites bolder 
than himself; the intelligent man who deals 
with him knows all this and takes his chances 
accordingly. And the bootlegger’s patrons 
will diminish as they are educated in the 
dangers of dealing with his kind. The rich 
who support him are welcome to him, for 
their days shall be short. In time, like the 
snake in the fable, he will devour himself. 

Prohibition will some day come to all of 
Europe as it has come to America. It i 
already a very great economic success here, 
though it may not be overwhelmingly popu 
lar. The “wets” haven’t enough money or 
brains to ever set it aside again. The Conti 
nental “wets” haven’t enough money or 
brains to do more than delay its inevitable 
approach to their shores. A wine-soaked 
Europe cannot compete with a dry America 
for many generations and survive. Sober 
thinkers over there are beginning to debat« 
this great problem more and more uneasily 
so much so that they are stirring up the sav 
age rage of the brewery-owned and distillery 
owned press. 

Of course the real battle has not begun 
yet, though it will begin in deadly earnest 
just as soon as the women throughout Europ: 
get the vote. First to follow our lead will b« 
the British Empire. Most of her great Do 
minion of Canada is now dry. Progressive 
Australia and New Zealand are on the way 
The free State of Ireland may beat England 
Scotland and Wales to it. There would be 
delicious irony in this. Still, it is the impos- 
sible that is happening in politics these days. 
It may seem a jest to many—but it is not at 
all unlikely that Germany may be the first 
country on the Continent to adopt prohi- 
bition. BARTON W. CurRIE. 
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THis is the First of 
a sequence of sugges- 
tions for beautifying 
the American home 
with American Wall 

apers. The others 
will, successively, con- 
sider the Living 
Room, Dining Room, 
Bedroom, Nursery,etc. 
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Your Cheerful, Welcoming Hallw: 


SurELy. the hallway ought to be a pleasant place, presaging 
peace. It must have a neighborly look, 


easy comfort; and with its charm it must L dignity 


For here Hospitality be PINs 1tS roval rites: it 1s here we bid 
Welc yme ! 
scurry baby feet as the day ends and the Best-of-Men comes 
happily home. So much of Life happens in the hallway. It 
ought to be a pleasant place! 


’ 


and wish Godspeed! Hither, too, in lucky houses 


It is not hard nowadays to have it so. Your hallway can be 


all you wish, simply through the wise choice and skilful use of 


Wall Paper. 


Wall Paper! That versatile, practical fabric, favorite through 
generations of cultured folk; perfect to create character and 
beauty for the American home! What possibilities Wall Paper 
has toda ry! What delightful charm it has! 


From the right Wall P aper, even the littlest narrow hall gains 
breadth and height and presence! Unpapered, is the hi allw: ay 
dim and depressing? Why, then, let Wall Paper make it glow 
with light and be cheerful with sprightly color. 


OCS ¢ aliway unpaperec seem nuye and orim and ya>rn 
LD 1 hallway, pay 1, 


like? Wall Paper will magically change its formidable angulari- 


ft} \f 


es into graceful contours, and give it a lovely guise of inviting 
intimacy. 

Perh: aps, though, the house’s character better befits dignity 
in its hallway. With Wall Paper that dignity 1s made obvious: 
it shall be stately, yet never austere nor forbidding. There is 
nothing which cannot be done with Wall Paper to enliven, to 
adorn, to stamp suitable charm and good taste upon any place 
Indoors. 

And in all America today, there is hi ardly a place so remote 
but it has a paperhanger fully able to help forward your aspire a 
tion toward beauty and fitness in your home. You can identify 
such a craftsman by the emblem published here. . 


Where you see displayed that emblem, you are in direct con 
tact with the adept service of the master decorators of your 
country. Through your local paperhanger, if you will, they will 
expertly advise you upon every prob slem of beautify: ing your 


rooms: and for this service there is no charge whatever. 


Moreover, this emb lem points } you fo the choice of the new- 
est and loveliest creations of the art of Wall P: aper in America, 
which are tn that guildsman’s hands for your inspection. 
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Depends on the Fabric 


used in making the garments in which the little one spends 
the long, recuperative hours of sleep. 


Dr. Denton 
Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from special 
yarn spun in our own mills from unbleached cotton, 
with which is blended some soft, natural-colored wool. 


Every Mother Should Know 


that bleached and unbleached cotton are as different 
as black and white. 


Bleached cotton is COLD, absorbs and holds perspiration 
like a sponge—a ready conductor letting the vital body-heat 
escape, and conveying cold to the skin. It is ideal for 
summer, but clammy and cold for winter wear. 


Unbleached cotton, used in Denton fabric, is WARM. 
Each fiber is still covered with the natural cotton wax and will 
not absorb water. Perspiration is carried off on the surface of the 
loose-spun fibers and the child’s skin is always dry and warm. 

To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only 
high-grade cotton and wool, double carded. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the nat- 
ural smoothness of unbleached cotton, give our unique Soft-Kunit 
feeling. The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit 
into the fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink when washed at home but keep their original shape and elasticity. 








Body, feet and hands are covered, protecting the 
child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 
Our new, patented, extra-full seat gives ample 
room in seat and crotch. 
Dentons are ideal for fresh-air sleeping. 
‘ ' 
Dentons are well made in every respect: elastic, 
outside seams, collars double thickness, good buttons, 











strong button holes, facings all stayed. 


They have a distinctive, mottled, light-gray color that 
does not readily show soil. Each size is amply proportioned. 
Denton quality is maintained rigidly. 
Our prices are always low in relation to quality as we are 
the largest and onlyexclusive makers of knit sleeping garments. 
Sizes 0 to 6 have turn-down cuffs; sizes 7 to 14, plain cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 
Insist on genuine Dentons. Our name is on neck hanger 
This and our trade mark is on tag attached to each garment. 


pu a If you cannot get Dr. Denton Garments from your dealer, write us. REAR VIEW. 
is on the 


ri ene” Over 5,000 Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons. 


a atch ee ~§ Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


to every genuine N 
Dr. Denton Garment. sy 610 MILL STREET, CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN. 
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1 very small second fiddle. Miss Snowden, 
Mrs. Brackett and their following spoke only 
Mr. Phillips. Mrs. Berry was in ecstasies 
oncerning him. He was her ideal of a 
tleman, she said—so aristocratic. 

The captain was curious to learn Eliza 
beth’s opinion of him. He found that opin 
on distinctly favorable 

‘He is different,” she said. ‘ Dit I 
from anyone I ever met And at 

{ 
I 


gen 


erent. 
ean 
rst I thought him conceited. 


ally, he is just—well, different. I think 
hall like him.” 

Sears smiled. “If you don’t, you will be 
rather lonesome here in the Harbor, | 


ive ne erved 


O% THE third day the ne ; came that 

Mr. Phillips had left town suddenly. 
‘*He took the afternoon train and bought 

a ticket for Boston, so they tell me,” Judah 


declared. ‘“‘He’s left his dunnage at the 
Central House, so he’s comin’ back, I cal’- 
late; but nobody knows where he’s gone, 
nor why he went. Went over to Orham this 
mornin’, come back 
about one o'clock, 
wouldn’t speak to no- 
body, went up to his 
room, never et no din- 


ner, and then set sail for 
Boston on the up train. 
Cur’us, ain’t it? Where 
do you cal’late likely he’s 
gone, Cap’n Sears?” 
“Give it up, Judah.” 
But Sears could have 
why Mr. 
Phillips had gone to 
Orham. Bradley, the 
Orham lawyer, had writ- 
ten the day before to sa) 
that the will of Lobelia 
I hillips would be ope ned 
nd read at his office on Thursday morning. 
{nd this was Thursday. Bradley had sug- 
gested Sears’ coming over to be present at the 
reading of the will. But the captain had not 
iccepted the invitation. Knowing, as he di 
the disappointment which was in store for 
gbert, he had no wish to see the blow fall 
So he remained at home, that 
oon Bradley himself drove into the Minot 
ard. “I just stopped for a minute, cap’n,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I had some other business in town 
ere that brought me over, but I wanted 
tell you that we opened that will thi 
norning. The papers were there of course, 
telling of the gift of the fifty thousand to the 
Harbor, of the gift of 
erything. There 


and then 


gyuesse d 


but alter- 


the land and house, 
was one other legacy, a 


I all one, 


S' ARS nodded Sweet enou 
» greed. ‘‘And how did the belove 
nd take it? 
Well, he was pretty nasty, about as 
anybody could be He vent whit 
sa sheet and then red and then white again. 
le said of course he should contest the gift, 
inted at undue influence, spoke about thieves 
ind swindlers—not naming ’em, though 
nd then, when I suggested that he had 
better think it over before he said too much, 
pulled up short and walked out of the office. 
It was a smash between the eyes for him.” 
“Do you think he’s got much left of the 
‘stocks, bonds,’ and all the rest that the will 
ked about?” the captain asked. 
‘I give it up. Judge Knowles declared 
was sure that there wouldn’t be anything 
t, that this fellow and Lobelia had chucked 
away every loose penny of old Seymour's 
money. And, of course, he prophesied that 
this Egbert man would be back here soon as 
his wife died to sell the Fair Harbor, ship 
and cargo, and get the money for them. The 
biggest satisfaction the old judge got out of 
life along toward the last of it was in know- 
ing that he and Lobelia had fixed things so 
that that couldn’t be done.” 
‘You spoke of Lobelia’s leavin’ 
gacy. Who was that to, if it isn’t a secret?” 
‘It is so far. But it won’t be long. She 
left five thousand in Judge Knowles’ care 


isty as 


another 





for Cordelia Berry over here at the Harbor. 





She and Lobelia were long friends, you 
know. Cordelia is to have it free and clear. 
but I am to invest it for her. She doesn’t 
know her good luck yet. I am going over 
now to tell her about it Oh, b the wa) 
cap’n, Judge Knowles’ neph« 3 é " 
from California, is expecting to reach Bay 
port next Sunday ap an’t tay but 
little while, and so I shall have to hu ul 
that will and the busines onnected ith it 
Can you come over to my oflice Monday 
about ten?” 

‘Why, I suppose likely ] uld; b it what 
‘ \ ) al | TY 1 é¢ 

| t. ¢ 

t é | 

Knowles anted y« ( 

He did! Wanted : m« 


“Ves. Seems so. 
ol those he 
was read. 


He left a memorandum 
wanted on hand when his will 
You are one, and Elizabeth Berry 
is —* Will you come?” : 
“W hy, a suppose so,’’ Sears agreed. 
“But w hat i in the world di 


“T don’t know. But I 
imagine we'll all know 
Monday. I'll look for 


you then, cap’n.”’ 


X1 


ei. reading of the 
Knowles will, Brad- 


ley had said 
place at his 
Monday 
Sunday afternoon, 
church and dinner over, 
Sears was strolling along 


was to take 


othce OF 


the path below the Fair 
Harbor varden plots 
He could walk with less 
difficulty and with al 
most no pain ow } ¢ 


he could not walk far. The Evyrie was, for a 
wonder, unoccupied; so he limped up to it 
and sat down upon the bench in ) rest. 
Chis was the favorite haunt of the more ro- 
mantic Fair Harbor inmates, Miss Snowden 


and Mrs Chase espe¢ ially, but they were not 


side te 


there just then, although a book, Barriers 
Burned Away, by E. P. Roe, lay upon the 


bench, a cardboard marker, with the initials 
‘E. S.”’ in cross-stitch, between the leaves. 
When the captain heard a step approaching 
the summerhouse, he judged that Elvira was 
returning to reclaim her Barriers. But it 
vas not Elvira who entered the Eyrie; it 
was Elizabeth Berry. 

She was surprised to see hin ‘Why 
Cap'n Sears!” she exclaimed “T didn’t 
< pect to find vou here l Vas alra | that 

I er thi I 

it \ Id 
Eyri 

He I I 

t | 

+ lth: 

() I |} 4 | t 
i | inted t De r 

And so you to ince. Well, you 
ime at the right t I i ist abou 
ettin’ under way 

He rose, but she detained him. ‘Don’t 
go,’ she begged ‘When I said I wanted 
to be alone I didn’t mean it exactly. | 
meant I wanted to be away from—some 


people. You are not one of them.” 


E WAS pleased, and showed it. “ You’ re 


sure of that?” he asked. 


“Of course. Do sit down and talk. Talk 
about anything except vell, except Bay 
port gossip and Fair Harbor squabbles and 
bills Talk about something away from 


Bayport, miles and miles away. I feel as if 
I should like to be on board a ship sailing, 
sailing.”’ She smiled wistfully as she said it 
The captain was seized with an intens¢ 
conviction that he should like to be with her 
on that same ship, to sail on and on indefi 
nitely. Humph! His brain must be soften 
ing. Who did he think he was—a young man 
again? A George Kent? He came 
the clouds 
7 he 
that 


know I 


observed dryly; “I 
get same feelin’ every once in a while 


Contin ied " Page 1dS2 
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1271—Shirred 0123 —Francine 1473—Fu ire 
elastic waist-line cloth. Four hose- bandea tT ricot 
Dobby cloth. 50c supporters. $2.00 mesh. $1.5( 
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Model 


AAG US Par OF rice 


corset- brassiere 








brassiere 


Made for You, for Every Purpose, at Every Price 

















Just as the feminine form comprises all types, slender, regular and full- 
figure, so MODEL Brassieres ar .d MODEL Corset-Brassieres span Every- 
thing in brassieres in all fashionabl fabrics and fastenit s. The quali 
and fit being internationally known nditiona ranteed, it is 
only a question of which particular of brassiere best suits, sup 
and compliments your own figure 
MODEL Brassieres 50c to $8.50. MODEL (¢ rset Brassieres 75c to $6.50. “ 
y If not peocurabile Of ye yur dealer write direct to the man turers \ 
r t\,. 
WadDrassitne(n ’ 
Wucouvouates 


De pt 
LONDON 200 Fifth tae NEW YORK 
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Gt > 
Many customers write that our wholesale prices 
save them from $200 to $2,000. Buy your home at 
guaranteed cost—all materials complet: 
Noextras. Highest quality material only 
permanent homes planned by best architects 
convenience features. Ample closets. Scientifically 
planned kitchens. 200,000 delighted customers. 
Lumber and millwork supplied for any plans. 


“Ready-Cut” Method Lowers 
Lumber and Labor Costs 


as spec ific d 
Substantial, 
Built-in 


Book of 
we Gott laa cavtaas ts eaaiat ea wees 2OO Home 
om job Substar ial, permanent hom Specificatior ’ 
rm te “Substantial. > edie Plans FREE! Sf. 





Four Big Mills ios t 





I ns Bt 7 

Mo.; Chehalis, Wa Hattiesburg M a S0 4 
Ready-Cut Garages $77 Up Catalog of 5,000 \ s wr Gordon- | 
Build it voursell , Building Material “w. Vv anTine Co. 
Save mi bag Bargains—Lumbet WRITE! | 
Summer Cottages + s reens, paint, I or Mail 7 
Rea ly -cut —Inex- é it whole. Davenport, lowa 
pensive. 1 toS rooms. sale prices. \\ Coupon /. e Fr h | 





Gordon San Tine Ce a | 
—_ . 


SHEO ‘e666 


Satisfaction ibessuntead or Money Back 
Chehalis, Wash. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
D 438. at t 
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Davenport, la. 
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Help You 
Plan 

New Window 

Drapes 


Write for our up- 
to-date and _prac- 
tical book the 
Kirsch Rod and 
Window Draping 
Book; gladly mailed free. 





For neat, artistic effects, 
ang your drapes on 


KIRSCH Curtain Rods. 


Flat shape—no sag 
Velvetone Finish — 
No rust or tarnish 
Kirsch Curtain Rods come 
single, double, triple — ex- 
tension style or cut-to-fit 

elvetone brass or Vel- 
vetone white—for any 
kind of windows. 


The patented Kirsch bracket is 
simple, strong, practical— permits rods to be 
put on or Tesmshed with ease and safety, yet 
can't come down accidentally. 


Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


Write Today for 
Valuable FREE Book 


Pictures charming, correct win- 
dows forevery room, with prac- 
tical suggestions as to materi- 

als, colors, rods, etc. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 
112 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd 
553 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Remember to ask for Kirsch 
The Original Hat Curtain Rod 




















pl The girl who likes to 
draw is indeed fortunate 
V 


Vithout previous training, you can 
quickly learn by the Federal home-study 
course in Commercial Designing to earn 
money at home in your spare time, or become 
a regular commercial artist Hundreds of Federal 
trained girls are making good money. 


Learn to Draw at Home 


Federal Course « 








The ontains exclusive lessons by leading illu 


trators and designers. You advance step by 
step, and rece ee a sonal criticism 
on your lessons rite today for “YOUR 
FUTURE 5 Gack telling all ate ut this fas 
nating Course, and how you can turn your t 
ent 


pent tree t anyone 16 ¥ 
Federal School of 
904 Federal 


Schools 
Bldg 







\ 
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Commercial Designing, 


\ Minneapolis, 











N DEEP FRYING Wesson Oil is 


most economical. It 


not absorb the odor 


of food fried in it 


nor onions 


much by heating, so 


you 


use It over and over again. 


does 
or flavor 
not even fish 
and it is not altered 


Can 















Parker - ainOiNs 
Beauty Cream 
pertectly natural 
young complexion 
Ask your dealer. $1.00 a jar 
PARKER BELMONT & CO 
2358 Clybourn Ave., 





Chicago 
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should rather like to walk a deck again 
myself.” 

A flash of pity came into her eyes. Im- 
pulsively she laid a hand on his coat sleeve. 
“IT beg your pardon,” she said. ‘I’m so 
sorry. I realize how hard it must be for 
you, Cap’n Kendrick. A man who has been 
where you have been and seen what you 
have seen and done what you have 
done.” 

He shrugged. 
said. 

“Oh, yes, you have. I have heard so many 
stories about you and your ships and the way 
you have handled them. There was one story 
I remember, a story about how your sailors 
mutinied and how you got them to go to 
work again. It sounded so wonderful and 
romantic and—and far off.” 

He nodded. “It was far off,” he said, 
““away over in the South Seas. And it was a 
good while ago, too, for I was in command of 
my first vessel.” 

“Tell me about it, please.” 


yes, 


“‘T haven’t done much,” he 


O SEARS began to spin the yarn. And 
from that she led him into another and 
then another. They drifted through the South 
Seas to the East Indies, and from there to 
Bombay, and then to Hong-Kong. They 
voyaged through the Red Sea, with the 
parched desert shores shimmering in the 
white-hot sun; they turned north, saw 
the sperm whales and the great squid and 
the floating bugs. And at last they drifted 
back to Bayport and the captain looked at 
his watch. 

‘“* Heavens and earth!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
almost four o’clock. I believe I’ve talked 
steady for pretty nearly an hour.” 

She laughed. ‘If I had as much to talk 
about—worth while talking about—as you 
have,” she declared, should never want 
to stop.” 

They turned to the door. 

She spoke again. ‘‘ You are going to drive 
to Orham tomorrow afternoon?”’ she asked 

“Eh? Oh, yes. The Foam Flake and I will 
make the voyage, if we have luck 

‘“‘And you are going alone?” 

“Yes. Judah thinks I shouldn’t 
goin’ to risk it.” 

She waited a moment. Then she smiled 
and shook her head. ‘‘Cap’n,” she said, 
“you make it awfully hard for me. And this 
is the second time. Really, I feel so—so 
brazen. Why don’t you invite me to ride to 
Orham with you? Why must I always have 
to invite myself?” 


But I’m 


He turned to look at her. She colored a 
little, but she returned his look. ‘‘ You—you 
mean it?’’ he demanded. 

“Of course I mean it. I must get there 
somehow, because I promised Mr. Bradley 
\nd unless you don’t want me, in which cas« 
I shall have to hire from the livery stable, 
| ; 


he interrupted her. ‘Want you?” he 
repeated. ‘‘Want you?”’ His tone 
sufficiently emphatic, perhaps more emphatic 
than he would have made it, if he had not 
been taken by surprise. 
She must have found it 
she did not ask further assurances. 
you,” she said. “ 
to start?”’ 
“Why, right 
right for you. 


Was 


satisfactory, for 
‘Thank 


And when are you planning 


after dinner—if that’s all 
But I’m sorry you had to in- 
vite yourself. I—I thought—well, I thought 
maybe George had—had planned 

To his further surprise she seemed a trifle 
annoyed. ‘George works at the store,’’ she 


said. 3esides, I—well, really Cap’n Ken 
drick, there is no compelling reason why 
George Kent should take me everywhere | 
want to go. He 

and I are friends, : 

good friends, and 

have been for a ae 
long time, but that % 
doesn’t well, 

cap’n, I shall look f 


for you and the 
Foam Flake about 


one tomorrow. 
And I'll promise 
not to keep you 


waiting.” 





The next day at one o’clock he and his 
passenger, with the placid Foam Flake as 
motive power, left the Fair Harbor together 
And, as they drove out of the yard, both 
were conscious that behind the shades of the 
dining-room windows were at least six eager 
faces and whispering tongues were comment- 
ing, exclaiming and surmising. 


HEY met almost no one for the eight 
miles between Bayport and Orham 
there were no roaring, shrieking processions 
of automobiles in those days—and they 
talked of all sorts of things, mostly of ships 
and seas and countries far away, subjects to 
which Elizabeth led the conversation and 
then abandoned it to her companion. They 
spoke little of the Fair Harbor or its pica 
yune problems and ef the errand upon which 
they were going—the judge’s will, its reading 

and its possible surprises—none at all. 

Bradley’s law offices occupied a one-story 
building on Orham’s main road near the 
center of the village. There were several rigs 
standing at the row of hitching posts by the 
steps as they drove up. Sears climbed from 
the buggy and moored the Foam Flake be- 
side them. Then they entered the building. 

Bradley’s office boy told them that his 
employer and the others were in the private 
room beyond. The captain inquired who the 
others were. 

“Well,” said the boy, ‘‘there’s that Mr. 
Barnes; he’s the one from California, you 
know, Judge Knowles’ nephew. And Mike 
Mr. Callahan, I mean—him that took care of 
the judge’s horse and team and things; and 
that Tidditt woman that kept his house. 
And there’s Mr. Dishup, the Orthodox min 
ister from over to Bayport, and another 
man, I don’t know his name. Walk right in, 
Cap’n Kendrick. Mr. Bradley told me to 
tell you and Miss Berry to walk right in 
when you came.” 


O THEY walked right in. Bradley greeted 

them and introduced them to Knowles 
Barnes, the long-looked-for nephew from Cali 
fornia. Barnes was a keen-eyed, healthy 
looking business man, and the captain liked 
him at once. The person whom the office 
boy did not know turned out to be Captain 
Noah Baker, a retired master mariner, who 
was Grand Master of the Bayport lodge of 
Masons. 

Then followed the reading of the will. 
by one the various legacies and bequests 
were read. Some of them Sears Kendrick 
had expected and foreseen. Others came as 
surprises. He was rather astonished to find 
that the judge had been, according to Cape 
Cod standards of that day, such a rich man. 


One 


The estate, so the lawyer said, would, a 
cording to Knowles’ own figures, total about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollar 
Judge Knowles bequeathe a 
lo the Endowment Fund of the Fair 

Harbor for Mariners’ Womet $50,000 
lo the B iyport Congregatior il Church 5 000 
lo the Building Fund of the Bayport 

Lodge of Masons 5,000 
To Elizabeth Tidditt hi house 

keeper) 5,000 
To Michael Callahan (his hired man) 5,000 
To Elizabeth Berry, in trust until she 

should be thirty years of age 20,000 
Other small bequests, about 7,000 

The residue of the estate, amounting to 
some fifty-five thousand, was left to Henry 
Knowles Barnes, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The fifty thousand for the Fair Harbor 


was already invested in good securities and, 
from the interest of these, Sears Kendrick’s 
salary of fifteen hundred a year was to be 
paid as long as he wished to retain his pres 
ent position as general manager. If the time 
should come when he wished to relinquish 
that position, he was given authority to ap 

point his successor at the 


same salary. Or should 
Cordelia Berry at any 
time decide to give up 


her position as 
matron, Kendrick 
and Bradley, 


(Continued on 
Page 18} 
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other hour. There 
were many matters for 
discussion, matters 
upon which Bradley 
and Barnes wished the 
advice of the others 
Sears and Eliz: 
remained longest. 
Bradley whispered to 
the captain that he 
wished them to do so 
When they were 
with h 


ibeth 


] 
aione 


im—and 
vith Barnes, of course er tool 
his pocket two sea 
| re ive me t ‘ 
ne aid 
I don’t know what is i em, and he 


gave me to understand that I wasn’t sup 
posed to know. They are for you t ind no 
one else said You are to read yours 
alone, Cap’n Kendrick, and 
Elizabeth is to read hers vhen she Vv ner 
particularl me t 
not to make your deci ns too 
Think it over, he said 


He handed Sears an envelope addressed in 


, so he 


vhen you art 





you both 


QUICK 


Judge Knowles’ handwriting, and to Eliza- 
beth another bearing her name 
It was after four o’clock when Elizabet! 


and Sears climbed into the buggy, and the 


captain, tugging on what he termed the port 


rein, coaxed the unwilling Foam Flake int 
Lhe cha nel r the 1 H 1 
risen ll +} vest () 
il I is alr 
W he ‘ 
‘ , ( 
rnt ul 

ittered ¢ 
ee cr rse, the cay 
3 in had said very little since their depart 
ure He had been thinking, t! inking har 
It was just beginning to dawn upon him, the 


question as to what this good fortune whicl 
= id befallen the girl beside him might mean, 

vhat effect it might have , upon her 
future—and upon her relations with him, 
Sears Kendrick. 

Hitherto those relations had been those of 
comrades, fellow workers, partners, so to 
speak, in an enterprise the success of which 


=— 





meant a means of liveli hood for them both 
And now Sears w as re alizing that the neces 
sity for either mother or daughter to remai 
there no eadees existed. Cordelia, thanks to 


Mrs. Phillips’ bequest, had five thousand 
dollars of herown. Elizabeth had, for the six 
or seven years before her thirtieth birthday, 
an income of at least twelve hundred yearly 
If they wished, it was quite possi ible for the m 
to retire from the Fair Harbor and live some 
where in a modest fashion was 
suddenly brought face to face with this 
possibility, and was forced to admit it even 
a probability. 

And he—he had no income 


pears 


worth mention 


ing. He could not go to sea again fora long 
time: he did not add “‘if ever,”’ because ever 


admitted 
a matter 


conservative Doctor Sheldon now 


that his compl te recovery WV as only 





vou knew? You say 
Judge Knowles hinted 
that he was going to 
do this—for me? Te 
me all about it 


please 


S? HE told her al 
wJ that he 

member of the judge’s 
words 


could re 


concerning 


regard for her, of 

high opinion 
ibilities, of his friendship for her fathe 
ot his intention to see that she was “ pre 


pl 


take it?’ she murmured. ‘Do you tl 





to accept sO mu 








‘Right?’ he repe ated ? Ol cours¢ 
right. And because it is enough to amount to 
somethin’ makes it all the more right \ 
ittle would only have made things easier: 

here you wert he forced himse 
to say it yo an be independent live as 
you want to—er—and where and how you 


want to.” 
She turned ag 
do you speak 


should I want to live? 


iin to look 
that?”’ “9 asked. “Ho 
What « 


LIKE 


10 you meal 


‘I mean—er—you ar be anchored to 
the Fair Harbor unless you want to be 
You Hi! Star Whoa! Whoa! 

The last mmands were soars at th 

i i ment the s i 
It 

= 

é l 1 ru 
i t e sa + the , 

ipe D IlKéE K i 

ers of leave rs pattered la 

ipon the buggy top or were thrown smart 

t their faces Foam Flake jun ped a 
snorted, and then for the first time in t 
years he ran away 

He did not run far, of course; he was not in 


training for distance events lling 
whoas,”’ stood erect upon his newly mended 


lower limbs and leaned his weight backward 


Sears, Ve 


upon the reins. But the left rein, like the 
horse and the buggy, was of more than mid 
dle age. It broke just beyond Sears’ hand 


hboard and dragged in th« 


e driver’s 


flew over the das 
road. Th 
the right-hand rein. The Foan 


across the highway 


weight came solidly upo 
Flake dashe 
headfirst into the woo 

’S all right, Elizabeth,’ Sears shouted 

‘I’m goin’ to lean out over his back, if I 
can, and—o-oh!”’ A groan was involuntaril) 
wrung from him by the pain in his knee 
Then he realized that someone else was lean 


ing over that dashboard, was, in fact, almost 


out of the buggy and swinging by the har 
ness and the shaft 

‘Elizabeth,’ he shouted in wild ala 
‘what are you doin’? Stop!”’ 

But she was back, breathless but 

I have the rein,’ he panted Give me 
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(Continued from Page 183) 


can handle 
You 


the other, Cap’n Kendrick. I 
him, I know. Sit down! Oh, 
will hurt yourself again.” 

But he was in no mood to sit down. He 
snatched the end of the broken rein from her 


please ! 


hand, taking it and the command again 
simultaneously. ‘“‘Now then,” addressing 
the horse, ‘‘we’ll see who’s what Whoa! 


Steady! Come into that channel, you old 
fool. Come on!” 
The Foam Flake was ready to come by 


this time, and Sears Kendrick’s not too gen 
tle coaxing helped. The buggy settled into 
the ruts with a series of bumps. The horse’s 
gallop became a trot, then a walk; then he 
stood still. 

The captain subsided on the 
side his passenger. ‘‘ Whew!” he exclaimed. 
“That was sweet while it lasted. All right, 
are you?” 

She answered, 


seat be 


still rather breathlessly: 


“Yes, I am all right. But you—aren’t you 
hurt?” 
“Me? Nota bit.” 


“You're sure? I was so afraid. Your— 
your legs, you know.” 

‘My legs are all serene.”’ They weren't, 
by any means, and were at that moment 
proclaiming the fact, but he did not mean 


she should know. ‘‘ Well, I’m much obliged.” 


HE squall had passed on, but a steady 

gale was behind it, and rain followed 
within fifteen minutes—in showery gusts at 
first. The captain urged the Foam Flake on 
ward as fast as possible, but that quadruped 
had already overexpended his stock of energy 
and shouts and slaps meant nothing to him. 
For a short time Sears chatted and laughed, 
but then he relapsed into silence. 

Elizabeth, watching him fearfully, caught, 
as the buggy bounced over a loose stone, a 
smothered exclamation, first cousin to a 
groan. “I knew it,” she cried. “You ar 
hurt, Cap’n Kendrick 

““No, no, I’m not,” hastily. “It’s—it’s 
those confounded spliced spars of mine 
They’re a little weak yet, I presume likely.” 

““Of course they are. Oh, I’m so sorry 
Won't you let me drive?” 


“‘T should say not! I—— Hello! Here’ 
another craft at sea.” 
Another vehicle was ahead of them in the 


road, coming toward them. 
out to permit it to pass. 

But the driver of the other buggy hailed 
as the horses’ heads came abreast. ‘“‘ Eliza 


Sears pulled 


beth,” he shouted, “‘is that you?”’ 

Miss Berry’s surprise showed very plainly 
in her voice. ‘“‘Why, George!’’ she cried 
‘Where in the world are you going?” 

The horses stopped. Kent ; 
leaned forward. ‘Going rer 
he repeated “Why, I wa Ys Pp 
going after you ol Ep Fig | 
course. Are you 


wet through?” 

He seemed some 
what irritated, so 
the captai 
thought. 


€ a E on, 
Elizabeth,”’ 
urged the young 
man briskly. 
‘Wait, I'll help 
you.” He sprang 
out of his buggy and 
approached theirs. 


‘“Come on,” he said 
again. “Quick! It 
is going to rain 
harder.”’ 
Elizabeth did not move. “But I’m not 
going with you, George,”’ she said quietly 


He stared at her. 

“‘ Not going with me?” he repeated. 
of course you are. I’ve 
for you.” 

“T’m sorry. You shouldn’t have done it. 
You knew I would be all right with Cap’n 
Kendrick.” 

“‘T didn’t even know you were going with 
him. You didn’t say you were going at all. 
If you had, I 

“Vou would have taken another after 
noon’s holiday. And you know what Mr. 
Bassett said about the last one.” 


“Why, 


come on purpose 





AN 


ACB AAR A = 


“T don’t care what he says. I shan’t be 
working very long for him, I hope. But 
there, Elizabeth! Come on, come on! | 
can get you home for supper while that old 
horse of Cahoon’s is thinking about it.” 

But still she did not move. 

Sears thought that, perhaps, he should 
take a hand. ‘Go right ahead, Elizabeth,” 
he said. “George is right about the horses 

“Of course Iam. Come, Elizabeth.” 

‘No, I shall stay with Cap’n Kendrick 
He has been kind enough to take me so far, 
and we are about home. You can follow, 
George, and we’ll get there together.” 

“Well, I like that!’’ exclaimed Kent. But 
he did not sound as if he liked it ** After I 
have taken the trouble 9 

USH! Don’t be silly. The cap’n has 

taken a greal deal of trouble too. No,” 
as Sears began a protest, ‘‘you can’t get rid 
of me, Cap’n Kendrick. Do you suppose I 
am going to leave you—in pain and —— 
Drive on, please. George can follow us.”’ 

“But I’m all right. The Foam F lake 
won't try to fly again. And really I —— 

“Drive on, please.” 

So he drove on. It did not help his feelings 
to hear, as George Kent was left standing in 
the road, a disgusted and profane ejaculation 
from that young gentleman. 

The remainder of the journey was quickly 


made. There was little conversation. The 
rain, the wind, and the sounds of the horses’ 
hoofs and the rattle of the buggies—for 
Kent’s was close behind all the way—fur- 
nished most of the noise. 

Judah was waiting when they came into 


the yard of the Minot place. He and Eliza 
beth helped Sears from the buggy. The cap 
tain, in spite of his protestations, could 
scarcely stand. Kent, because Elizabeth 
asked him to, assisted in getting him into the 
tchen and the biggest rocking-chair. 
““Now go—go,” urged Sears. “I’m just a 
little lame, that’s all, and I'll be all right by 
tomorrow. Go, Elizabeth, please. Your 
supper is waitin’ as it is. Now go.” 
She went, but rather reluctantly. 


“T shall 


run over after supper to see how you are,” 
she declared. “‘Thank you very much for 
taking me to Orham, cap’n.” 


‘Thank you for—for a whole lot of things 
\nd don’t you dream of comin’ over again 
tonight. There’s no sense in it, is there, 
( yeorge ? - 

If Kent heard he did not answer. His 
“good night”’ was brief. Sears did not like 
it, nor the expression on his face. This was a 
new side of the young fellow’s character, a 
ide the captain had not seen be ws 

And yet—well, he 

very young. Ah, hum! rhe 
vorld was full of misunder 
tandings and foe 


Was you 


ishne 


XII 
4 LIZABETH did 


4not visit the 
Minot place that 
evening. It may be 
that Sears was a 
trifle disappointed, 
but even he would 
have been obliged 
to confess that that 
particular evening 
was not the time 
for him to receive 
callers. He ate his 
supper—a very 
small portion of the 
meal which Judah 
had provided—and soon afterward retired 
to the spare stateroom and bed. Undressing 
was a martyrdom, and he had hard work to 
keep back the groans which the pain in his 
legs tempted him to utter. 

Next morning Judah insisted on going for 
Doctor Sheldon. He examined the “spliced 
timbers,” scolded a good deal, but at last 
grudgingly admitted that no irreparable 
harm had been done. 

“You're luckier than you deserve, cap’n,”’ 
he declared. ‘It’s a wonder you aren’t 
ruined altogether. Now you stay right in 


Continued on Page 187) 
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From the tiny tot who is just going through her “Alice in Wonderland”, 
to the miss who knows her Latin—Jack Tar Togs designers have created 
new styles for every waking hour of the day. 





Soft serges, rich flannels, immaculate white cottons—that will stand the 
stern test of “Rub ’em, tub’em, scrub ’em, they come up smiling.” 

And for the “rough citizens’’—the boys—there are Jack Tar Togs, too— 
manly, upright styles for “regular” fellows. They are made of serges, 
flannels, jerseys and cotton fabrics, with plenty of emblems, stars, and 
regular midshipman whistles that give interest to boys’ togs. 

There is nothing like being definite—so here is proof that Jack Tar Togs cost no 
more than others of unknown pedigree: 
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Wn. J J D2 2 Ah Lh he 


sa eee ee aenw eee eae wee ae eS Se eS ee ES EO ES SE SE ee ee ee ee wiictimiaiiee 
poeonaa ee Geeaeeoneeaonaoaneenaneneeeoaeeoeeeae* 


ace ec ae eee eee ee eee ee ~~ e2@ ewe eee eee wae 





colors; embroidered; gathered bottom, $1.95 1658—Fine Serge Dress; embroidered; 6 to 16 years, 
$10.00 
3925—Flannel Middy; navy, red or green; emblem, ’ ¢ 5 rT histl er 
etc., 6 to 22 years, $7.95 1223 serge Suit; emblem, whistle, etc., 2 to © years, 
Q $7.95 
1419—Jersey Bloomer Dress; embroidered: 2 to 6 1259—Novelty ‘Combination Suit; white blouse; 
years $7.95 c hecked Serge trousers; 2 to 5 years, $5.75 DRESS 
, No. 1657 
Prices slightly higher west of Denver and in Canada. 4 
> 
1 Write to Dept. F-6, and we will send you the Jack Tar Book of Styles 


for boys and girls and name of nearest dealer 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. , 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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No. 3925 
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The accepted 
School and Sports lVear 
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The Label of Honor 


BOYS SUIT 
No. 1259 











Aub em, 
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Tub em, 


Scrub em, 


They come 
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smiling 
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ACH Betty Wales 
Dress is the fruit of 
an honest endeavor 
ana 44/)| toobtain perfection 
by improving and uniting in 
one form all the best qualities 





So, Betty Wales Dresses are 
truly the artistic ideals that so 
many strive for and so few 
attain. 

Betty Wales Dresses are sold 


in only one store in each vicinity. 


to be found im Aiffer— pee The Betty Wales 


A 
—— 


Sema 
ent, individual forms. | 
In the world of art, | 


ub 


© 


[Fe 


such endeavor is 


Qe ) 
ya 
Dre/sses | now displaying a won- 


Males’) store in your town is 


| 


i} derful assortment of 





“ee ° 99 Every Betty Wales Dress is 
termed ‘‘idealism. unconditionally guaranteed. OATESSES. 


Dept. 112 





Dressmakers 


New York City 
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C fair Harbor 


(Continued from Page 184 


that bed until I tell you to get up. And that 
won't be today or tomorrow either Those 
legs of yours need absolute rest. Judah, you 
ee that they get it, will you 
““Ay, ay replied Judah 
‘I'll have a handspike haz 





sil 





turn out; I'll see to it 

Elizabeth called that first forenoon, but 
did not see him. The doctor had warns 
Judah to head off vi so he ruarded the 
outer portal, and e went out hung up 





1 warning placard: “Out 
Doors LOKED. KEE UNDE! 


formation concerning the ke is for the 
tor’s benefit. But J 

~ to | ‘ r | litt iT M ~ 

den and Miss Peasley, and, in fact, all th 


Fair Harbor inmates. 

But about this time Bayport began to 
rock with a new series of sensations and, ex- 
cept by the very few, Captain Sears Ken- 
drick was forgotten. The news of Judge 
Knowles’ various legacies became known and 
spread through the village like fire in a patch 
of dead weeds. 

The Fair Harbor sat up nearly all of one 
night discussing and commenting upon the 
good fortune which had befallen the Berrys. 
There was marked speculation concerning 
what Miss Berry would do with her money, 
what Mr. Phillips would do when he re 
turned to Bayport, whether or not Cordelia 
Berry would continue to be matron at the 
Harbor, and what Sears Kendrick’s plans 
for the future might be. 


yu the town was at the very height 
of its agitation concerning the Knowles 
vil 


there came another earthquake. Egbert 
i 


Phillips returned. He alighted from the 
train at the Bayport depot on the second 
morning of Sears’ imprisonment in the spare 


night the information 
confidentially, of course 


Stateroom and betore 


that he imparted 
and the hints he gave concerning his plans 
le tl 


for the future made the Berry legacies and 
all the other legacies take second place as 
gossip kindlers 

Judah came rushing into the house lat 
that afternoon, his arms full of bundles 
dropped everything on the kitchen table and 


tore pell-mell into his lodger’s bedroom 
Captain Kendrick, propped up with pil- 
lows, stretched out in bed 


it appeared to be a letter in his 
ly 


was of course 


here was whi 





hand, a letter apparently just received, for a 
recently opened envelope lay on the com- 
forter beside him 1 upon his f iS al 
expression Ol be rment, Sst Se i 
marked ern. Judahw too intent up 
ew t I ( thi ( ec al re 
ist ithere Dp i i ( ( “ 





Cap’n Sears? You'll: vu 
By the drawlin’ hookblocks, he 
ain’t rich, the l 


ever gut in this woria 
swears Nhe¢ 
all hands figured 
No sir, he ain’t. ’Cordin’ 
ain’t got no money at all scurcely. All them 
stocks and—and bonds and —and securi- 
tums and such like have gone on the rocks. 
They was unfort’nate infestments, he says. 
He says he’s in straightened-out circum- 
stances, whatever they be, but he’s come 
back here to spend his declinin’ days—that’s 
what Joe Macomber says he called ’em, his 
declinin’ days—in Bayport, ‘cause he loves 
the old place ‘count of Lobelia, his wife 


way 


was to his tell he 


lovin’ 


it so, and he can maybe scratch along here 


on what income he’s got.”’ 


EARS heard some of it, but not all. The 

letter he had just read—the letter from 
Judge Knowles which Bradley had handed 
him before he left Orham—was of itself too 
startling and disturbing to be dismissed from 
his thoughts; but he heard some, enough to 
make him realize that there might be, in all 
probability was, trouble ahead. Just why 
Phillips had returned to Bayport to take up 
his abode there permanently hard to 
understand, but there certainly must be 
some reason beside his “‘love”’ for the place 
and its people. Sears was sure that the former 


was 





singing teacher had returned to the C 


Lp in 
pursuance of a plan. What that plan might 
be he could not guess, unless the vidowet! 
eontemplated contesting his wife g1it to the 
Fair Harbor That would be a sing fig 
vas certain to be, for Judge Ku ee 
to that. But if t 
H'! GAVE little t ight to the matter at 

the time, for ] e Knowl letter at 
its astounding pri pos tion were monop f 
his mental macl nery It was rather lor 
but it was to the point ¢ theless. Jud 
Knowles beggt him Sears Ke ; 

' B 

, ' 

intil she was thirty. The judge wrote 


I have seen enough of you to believe in you, 
Kendrick. Besides, you know the Berrys, 
mother and daughter, by this time, better than 
anyone else—even Bradley—and you know my 
opinion of Cordelia’s headpiece. I don’t want 
her soft-headedness or foolishness to get any of 
Elizabeth’s money away from her. Elizabeth is 
a dutiful daughter and an unselfish girl and she 
may feel—or be led to feel—that her mother 
ought to have this money or a large part of it. 
I don’t want this to happen. Of course I expect 
Elizabeth to share her income with her mother, 
but I don’t want the principal disturbed. After 





she is thirty she can, of course, do what she 
likes with it, but that time isn’t now 
years And then there is that Eg 


out for him. I say again, 
he ever got a penny of this money I shou 
over in my grave. Perhaps you think 
old fool and am treating him with more 
ness than he deserves. You I think so when 
you know him as well as I irk my word 





serious 


on't 








id I think you are the one man around here 
that has had worldly experience enough, backe 
by brains and common sense, to see througl 
him and |} lle him. | t that t ( 
i I ther st t me N t 
s test tive er ( ri g 

‘ ‘ e. 
ew east. An¢ 
ke El beth Berry A r he 

terests. Of course I ( t 
i i tr stee hip, ] ¢ A 
t her i t I { I t Ww tt t 
simular t his, but I ‘ 

1 the tter. | é ‘ 
I et ( at ¢ B 
g I i el 


(And this was the propo 
the 


perplexity. For Sears, facing the problen 


causing captain so much anxiety 


accepting or declining the trust, was « 
aware that the dilemma upon which the 
judge had perched him had two very shar] 
hort If he er ‘ ilwa ‘ 
osing that é Be 
é ‘ 
. 
( ] K r 
. 
| | 
| 
K 
‘ i \ B 
\ ( 
: 1s not a re iat B t« 
] + } 
the Berrys nor upon those who might t! 


influence 


to then \r Bradley did not 


know Bayport as he, Ke rick 


BS [, on the other hand, suppose Eliza 
beth begged him to take the trusteeship 
and he did take it? His record as a business 
man ashore was brief enough and not of a 
kind to inspire self-confidence. And what 
would people say concerning itand him? He 
and Elizabeth were in daily contact. Their 


ment of the 


association in the manage 


Harbor was close a If he should be 
given charge f her fortune ior it W 
fortune, in Bayport eyes—would not his 


every action be liable to misconstructio1 
Would not malicious gossip begin to whisper 
all sorts of things? He and Elizabeth were 
friendly, but—why, she 
an elderly man. As for 
her 

And here his train of thought stopped 
dead, while the same guilty shiver he 
before felt ran up and down his spine. What 
was he thinking of? Even if things 
had been, he would be cra 
woman, 


must consider hin 


his feeling toward 


zy to int 


they 


now she was a ricn 


Continued on Page 188 
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The Original 
Knit Waist 


For Boys 
and Girls 


» ntihcall taped ar! Ce 
rectly. Knitted fabric is soft, elastic and absorbent 
Non-rusting pin tubes prevent garter-pins from 
tearing waist. Sizes 2 to 15 years. 


to support outer garme! 


CHILDRENS /} UNDERWEAR. 


wear well and wash well. 


for comfort; right sizes. 

un-taped union suits, in kne¢ 

1 ankle length for boys and girl 
Infants’ shirts, sizes 1 t 


Made well to 
Correctly cut 
Taped and 
length and 
i 2 to 15. 
Every garment bears the Nazareth 
-your guarantee of good value 


years 


label 


rw t s T a 


SEND FOR NAZARETH DOLL CUT-OUTS 


g for ea a i 


NAZARETH WAIST CO., 366 Broadway 


Mills at Nazareth, Pa 


Dept. K, New York 

















A Powder With 
a French Fame 
Ly Java* ie 


B' MRIOIS 
not merely powder with a 


French name—it is a fine Fac 
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PARIS 273 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
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Faasiitaniiinon 
| De Bevoise | 
|. Brassiere | 


ORIGINAL- BEST 


ar 
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Gashion Acclaims Willoway 
In perfect accord with the spirit of the times, Willoway expresses the youth- 
ful charm of modern dress. 


Willoway is now recognized as the best foundation for the smart silhouette of 
the fashionable figure. 


he sense of freedom it imparts, at the same time giving a snug feeling of 
comfort, makes Willoway the most popular bandeau girdle of the day. 

Made in dainty silks and satins and silk brocades, it is a garment that appeals 
to the delicate taste of discriminating women. 

Your favorite Brassiere Department will gladly codperate in the selection of 
exactly the right De Bevoise for your figure. Send for an illustrated folder which 
will aid your selection. 

Made, Labeled and Guaranteed by 
Chas. R. De Bevoise Co., Newark, N. J. 
World’s oldest and largest Brassiere Manufacturers 


De Bevoise 


-Brassieres - that - Beautify - 
All Figures All Occasions All Prices 






















The bright-white towels hang in 
anorderly row. Grandma herself 
made them from a bolt of Boott 
Toweling. She knows how well 
this toweling wears, how it ab- 
sorbs moisture, and howcool and 
soft it is on the skin. She also 
knows how inexpensive it is. 
Buy a 25-yard bolt tomake 24 
full-sized towels, or bibs, aprons, 


roller towels, wash-cloths, Cxc, 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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to him at least. And he—he was almost 
forty, without money or health or prospects. 

No! And over and over again No! He 
would decline the trusteeship. As soon as 
she came to him to mention the judge’s 
letter and its insane request, he would settle 
that proposal once and for all. But she did 
not come. 
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In Grandma’s Bathroom hil 








N Look for this label in blue and gold 
on every bolt. 
Send twenty-five cents for sample hem- 
tttched t e thich 


ott Toweling by 


i é imilar to the 
can make by buying Be 
, 





On the third day the doctor refused to 
permit him to leave the bed. ‘You stay 
where you are for another two days,”’ com 
manded Sheldon. 

So, reluctantly realizing that it was for 
his good, Sears “‘stayed put.’ He had a few 
callers, although Judah saw to it that their 
calls were brief Elizabeth was not one 
of these. She came at least once a day to 
inquire about him, but she did not ask to 
see him. 

One of his visitors was George Kent. On 
the fourth day, on his way to the Macomb- 
ers’ for dinner, the young fellow called at the 
Minot place. Judah was out, but Sears 
heard his visitor’s voice and step through 
the open doors of the dining room and 
kitchen and shouted to him to come in. His 
manner when he entered was, so it seemed 
to the captain, a trifle constrained, but his 
inquiries concerning the latter’s health were 
cordial enough. As for Sears, he of course 
made it a point to be especially cordial. 





HEY talked of many things, but not of 

their recent encounter on the Orham road 
until after a short interval of silence, a break 
in the conversation, George himself did refer 
to it. 

“*Cap’n Kendrick,” he said, reddening and 
looking rather nervous and uncomfortable, 
“T—I suppose you thought I was—was 
pretty disagreeable the other evening. | 
mean when we met in the rain and Elizabeth 
| was with you.” 

“Eh? Disagreeable?”’ 

“Yes. I wasn’t very pleasant, I know. 
| I’m sorry. That—that was one of the things 
| 

| 





I came to say. I lost my temper, I guess.” 
“Well, if you did I don’t know as I blame 


you, George. A night like that is enough 


to lose anyone’s temper. I lost mine. The 
Foam Flake ran away with it. But he’s 
repentin’ in sackcloth and ashes, I guess. 


Judah says the old horse is lamer than 1 
am.” He laughed heartily. 

Kent’s laugh was short. His uneasiness 

seemed to increase. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said, return- 

| ing to the subject which was, evidently, 

uppermost in his mind, “I did—er 

temper perhaps. But 


lose my 
but it seems almost 


as if I had a—er—well, some excuse. You 
see—well, you see, Cap’n Kendrick, I didn’t 
like it very much, the idea 

of Elizabeth going ove! 


Orham with—with you, you 


Sears looked at him in sur 
prise “Wi she went 
me because it was the in 
plest way to get there,” he 
explained. ‘‘I was goin’ any 


how, and Bradley had asked 
her to be there too. Soit was 
natural enough that we should 
go together. Besides, 
to me I remember hearin’ her 
say that she didn’t want you 
to—to feel that you must take 
the afternoon off on her ac- 
count.” 


seems 


Pres tee ade stirred im- 
patiently. ‘‘That’s 

ishness, declared. ‘‘She seems to think 
Bassett has a mortgage on my life. He hasn't, 
not by a long shot. I don’t mean to keep 
his books much longer; I’ve got other things 
to attend to. My law is getting on pretty 
well. I shall read with Bradley for a while 


f« Xt yl - 


a 





longer of course, but after that—well, I 
don’t know. I was talking with—with a 


man who has had a good deal of experience 
with lawyers— real city lawyers, not the 
| one-horse sort—and he says the thing for an 
| ambitious young fellow to do is to get into 
one of those city offices. 
chance 

“Oh, I see. 

| get in 


| 


Then you have a 


But isn’t it kind of hard to 
unless you have some acquaintance 
or influence?”’ 





u Boott Mills, Dept. JS, Lowell, Mass. Bi & 
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“T don’t know as it is. And I guess this 
man will help me, if I want him to. He’s 
got the acquaintances all right enough. He 
knows about everybody that’s worthwhile.” 

“That’s the kind to tie to. Who is he? 
Somebody up in Boston?” 
shifted again. “I’d rather not 
mention his name just now,” he said. “Our 
talks have been rather—er—confidential and 
I don’t know that I should have said any 
thing about them. But I’ve got plans, you 
see. Then there is my aunt’s estate, my 
\unt Charlotte, mother’s sister. She was 
single and lived up in Meriden, Connecticut 


George 


She died about a month ago and left eve 
thing to my sister and me—my married 
ister in Springfield, you kno I have 
charge of—of the estate, settling it and all 
that.” 

EARS smiled inwardly at the self- 


satisfaction with which the word “estate” 
was uttered. But outwardly he was serious 
enough. ‘Good for you, George!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Congratulations. I hope you've 
come in for a big thing.” 

His visitor colored slightly. “Well, of 
course,’ he admitted, ‘‘the estate isn’t very 


large. But really, cap’n, I didn’t mean to 
talk about that. I—I just wanted to say 
that—that I was sorry if I—er—wasn’t as 


polite as I might have been the other night, 
and—well, I thought—it seemed as if I—I 
ought to say—to say—well, it’s just this, 
Cap’n Kendrick: Elizabeth and you are 
are together a good deal, in the Fair Harbor 
affairs, you know, and—and—she doesn’t 
think, of course—and you are a lot older 
than she is—but all the same a 


Sears interrupted. ‘‘Here! Hold on, 
George!” he put in sharply. ‘“‘What’s all 
this?”’ 

Kent’sembarrassment increased. ‘‘Why 
why, nothing,” he stammered. ‘But you 
see, cap’n, people are fools; they don't stop 
to count ages and things like that. They 
see you with her so much. And when they 
see you taking her to ride—alone 

“Here! That'll do!’ <All the cordiality 


had left the captain’s voice. ‘‘ George,” he 
said after a moment, “I don’t think you had 
better say any more. I don’t think I had 
better hear it. Miss Elizabeth is a friend of 
mine. She is, as you say, years younger than 
Iam. I am with her a good deal, have to be, 
because of our Fair Harbor work together. 
I took her to Orham with me just as I'd take 
her mother, or you, or any other friend who 
had to go and wanted a lift. But—but if 
you or else is hintin’ that 

don’t be silly. Mz 


you'd better run along 1 


anyone 


Chere, there ! 


Ceorge ry le 


r says I mustn’t get 


| gets itor looked remar 
iblyv fool n, but the 


tubbornne had not alto 
ether left his face or tone as 
he Lid “Well, that’s all 
right, cap’n I knew you 
would understand. I didn’t 
mean anything, but, 
you see, in Eliza 
- beth’s case I feel 
7/ a—a sort ol respon- 
H sibility.” 
\| Even irritated 
7] and angry as he was, 
z Sears could not help 
WOU tad 


smiling at the last 
sentence. ‘‘ George,” 
you've been fairly open and 
aboveboard in your remarks to me. Suppose 
I ask a question. Just what is your 
responsibility in the case? I have heard 
said, and more than once, that you and Eliza- 
beth Berry are engaged to be married. Is 
it so?” 

The young man grew redder yet, hesi- 
tated and turned to the door. 

“T—I’m not at liberty to say,” 
clared evasively. 

“Wait! Hold on! There is this responsi 
bility business. If you’re not engaged—well, 
honestly, George, I don’t quite see where 
your responsibility comes in.” 


he observed, “ 


you 


he de- 


(Continued on Page Igo} 
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women designed these 
3 AO FLUE KGechen Cabinets 


N THE April Ladies’ Home Journal we asked you to suggest 

practical improvements for the Boone kitchen cabinet. ‘While 
only the best idea could win the $100 prize, we are happy to be 
able to use many of your splendid suggestions. 

You women of America can point with pride to the three new efficient Boone 


kitchen cabinets. Theyare born of your own intelligent experience and arededi- 
cated to the duty of making the hours spent in your kitchen happier and brighter. 





Your Office in the Kitchen 
Here is the desk section you have always 
needed. The new Boone cabinets have com- 
partments for cook books and expense books, 
drawers for bills, ink, pencils and cash; and 
best of all,a card index system for your recipes. 
This idea of a desk section won the $100 prize. 


and an extra socket, which is so convenient 


for your electric iron, toaster or percolator. 


An Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


attached to one end of the Boone, enabling 
you to have your coffee ground fresh before 
each meal. 











i Mrs. A. Kroeger, of 2116 Goodrich Ave., St. The Messed tiation 
; Paul, Minn., was the happy winner. ee ye . via 
e drawers in the lower section of the 
; The Clock’s Helpful Hands “Helen Boone” are nested in a larger drawer 
; A good kitchen clock, built into the cabinet, which is a part of and comes out with the 
| made for us by the makers of Big Ben. The _ table top. No more removing of utensils and 
7 clever alarm feature will save you many steps _ sliding table top back in order to get at the 
r —and regulate your baking. drawers. This feature was originated by us 
t eight years ago. 


r And a Mirror, Too 


—a plate glass mirror in the cabinet door de- 





“Dorothy Boone’s’”’ New Ideas 


T lights the heart of every woman. In the “Dorothy Boone” we have adopted a pal : 
: . : ee ee en ee No. 91%. “MARY BOONE” a 
. : I ‘ B low “cabinette” top section so your cabinet isan eihtin: Mimeieiees. ANE to wih 
A Disappearing Ironing Boar« can fit below a window, enabling you to see of top 12 in. ase 2 


48 in., depth of top |2 in., depth of base 25 


rn A touch and it comes out just in the right the great outdoors while at your work. And New Special Features 


position for use. Another exclusive Boone a removable, tight covered “Katchall” for No. 1. Built-in desk section. No. 4. Two electrical sockets for light 
: feature protected by patents applied for. table refuse, made of enameled sanitary metal. No. 2. Built-in alarm clock power or heat 
. . N 3. Plate glass mirror N g boa 


5. Disappearing ironing 
| } | 


Crystal coffee mill, of al 





{This can be had-with any Boone cabinet. } No. A. Arcade 
Also a comfortable swinging stool to relieve 
your tired feet and aching back 


An Electric Light 


throwing its bright rays into every corner; 

















n |j . No. 96. “HELEN BOONE” 
- Selected oak, golden finish, height 73 
a Special Features hdl pot Sh ei 72 
49 
“ 1 Patented automatic daily reminder on door. 8 Sliding Porceliron extension roller- New Special Features 
if 2 Full lowering metal sanitary silter flour bin bearing table top. (1) t 
with metal tray below. 9 Smooth sanded dough board. N 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. All of the same excl 
3 Curtain front for canister compartment. 10 Linen drawers. teat n the “Mary B 
" : = ’ 
4 Flavor or medicine compartment. 11 Sanitary metal bread and cake drawer ; No. 6. Nest wer 
5 Trays on doors for milk or bread tickets, with automatic cover. ‘ : Prins ~ 
et 2 Sliding shelf in base et 6 
6 Art glass in doors. 13 Pan rack in base door [ a 
7 Divided cutlery drawer 14 Meat chopper grinder block —4 G (9) 
These are in addition to the NEW features shown in the three illustrations d ' uv a T mel 4 
| , ] uy * Try ‘ 
seman . ee ‘ ; g 
i) PF. 
° . a a 
ese are your BooneKitchenGabinets, — »«..-voromvnooxe> —> ; 
t 4 : « : 
te Snow white, partitioned cutlery drawer, 
= d 4 sliding flour bin, sanitary bread box, sliding ii 
shelf, height 35 in., width 41'2 in., deptt < 7 
: esigned by you to meet yourevery need 3" ic . 
New Special Features - i 
n tents applied f 
The new models are now being shown by merchants everywhere. We will gladly send you No. 1. ““Katchall’' for refuse ° . 
o J < — e se. » 
“d the name and address of the dealer nearest you who sells the new Boones. No. 2. Swinging stool 
No. 3. Cabinette top section with drawer & 
lp 


” CAMPBELL-‘SMITH-RITCHIE CO.,, Lebanon, Ind. 


Che Oldest ACanufadturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 
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Do YOu 


need more 
money 










1 will tell you hin 

an easy way tohave \ Write 

more money te spend \zme at | 
ind once! | 


; ol women have a 





\ ey need for me money 
t roperl bieles ip their 
> pie 
s problem and now hav I 
I i and a permanent assured income by becom 
ing our representatives and selling our 


World's Star: 


Hosiery and Kleen Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine, independent way to 
have more money to spend 


We've Helped More Than 27,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day 
Youcando the same asthey havedone. Write today ! 
We willsend you our beautifully illustrated catalog 
shows how easy it is to become a World's Star Money 
Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 





We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 
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Makes 
olny Hal 
roi 
olny Hlead 


It’s a DeLeon Bandeau 


Does entirely away with hat pins. Holds any 
hat comfortably yet firmly in any desired posi- 
tion, regardless of head-dress. Adjustable to 
anv size hat and can be easily inserted in less 














than ten seconds—no sewing—no stitchir 
Ideal for Bobbed Hair 

Bobbed hair —thin hair —large hat— small hat 

it all the same t the DeLeon Bandeau 





DeLeon Bandeau Co. 
2119 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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AcENTS! A SALE IN EVERY HOME 


Take orders for our beautiful 
Dress Goods, Silks, Wash Fab 
rics and General Yard Goods 
Our agents get big busines 
Nearly 1000 handsome tab 
ric samples. Write today! 
National Importing & 
fz. Co., Dept. & 
573 Broadway, N. Y 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


















You can complete this 
simplified High School 
Course at home inside 
ts f trance t 1 








Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H 653 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., CHICAGO 














EDDING 100 Serie Aemnemets St $11. oo 


raved, $5.00 100 VW 
‘ 100 Ex Visiting 
) “Royal En agraving Co ; “gi4. A Walnut St. Phila., Pa. 


GRACE HARLOWE BOOKS 


Plebe ¥ S sat tree stalc 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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(Continued from Page 188) 


Kent hesitated a moment longer. Then 
he seemed to make up his mind. ‘Well, 
then, we are—er—practically,”’ he said. 

‘Practically? Oh! Well, I certainly 
do congratulate you.”’ 

George had his hand on the tatch, but 
turned back ‘Don't please don’t tell any 
one of it,’”’ he said earnestly. ‘‘It—it mustn't 
be known yet.” 

‘All right, ¢ Good by. Call again.”’ 

Judah, who had been over at the Fair 
Harbor doing some general chores 
around the place, came in a 
little later. 

His lodger called to 

Judah, he com 
manded, ‘‘come in 
here. I want to talk 
to you.” 

When Mr. Cahoon 
obeyed the order 
he was told to sit 
down a moment. 
“T want to ask you 
some questions,” 
said the captain. 
“What is the latest 
news of Egbert Phil- 
lips? Where is he wane —~ 
nowadays? And 
what is he doin’?” 

‘Doin’? He ain’t doin’ nothin’—much. 
He’s roomin’ up to the Central House yet; 
but, from what I hear tell, he’s cal’latin’ 
to find some nice home place where he can 
board.” 


reorge. 


“ 


ES; and what else is he doin’? Where 
does he go? Is he makin’ friends? Is 
1e talkin’ much about his plans? What do 
folks say about him?” 

Judah answered the last question first. 

‘They like him,” he declared. “All hands 
are so kind of sorry for him, you see. Course 
we all cal’lated he was rich, but he ain’t. 
He come back here figgerin’, I presume 
likely, that he owned the Fair Harbor prop- 
erty and that the fifty thousand was just a 
sort of—er—loan, as you might say. He 
told Joe Macomber—or George Kent, I for- 
get which ’twas; he’s with George con 
sider’ble; I guess likely ’twas him—that, of 
course, he wouldn’t have disturbed the prop 
erty or the fifty thousand for the world, not 
for a long spell, anyhow, but ownin’ it give 
him a feelin’ of security, like an anchor to 
wind’ard, you understand. He don’t com 
plain a mite, that’s one reason they like him 
Says at first, of course, he was kind of took 
all aback, but now he’s thought it over and 
realizes ’twas his dear wife’s notion, and her 
wishes is law and gospel to him; so he 
resigned.” 

‘And he doesn’t blam« anybody, ther 

Mr. Cahoon hesitated. “Why er—no, 
not really, fur’s I hear. Anyhow, if ther 
was any influence used same as it shouldn’t 
be, he says, he forgives them that used 
And, so far as that goes, he don’t repute no 
evil motives to nobody, livin’ or dead 
Minister Dishup and his wife they’ve had 
him to dinner, and Cap’n Elkanah and his 
wife have had him to supper, and yester 
day noon he was up here to the Harbor for 
dinner.”’ 

“Oh, he was?” 

“Yus. He made ’em a little speech too. 
All hands came into the parlor after dinner 
and he kind of—of preached to ’em. Told 
about his travelin’ in foreign lands and a 
lot about Lobelia and how she loved the 
Harbor and everybody in it, and how him 
and her used to plan for it, and the like of 
that. Desire Peasley told me that ’twas the 
most movin’ talk ever she listened to.”’ 


HE captain was silent for a moment. 

Then he asked: ‘‘ Did I understand you 
to say he and young Kent were friendly?” 

‘Yes, indeed. He seems to have took 
quite a fancy to George Drops in to see 
him at the store and last night he went home 
along with him to your sister’s—to Sary’s. 
Had supper and spent the evenin’, I be 
lieve.”’ 

Judah was dismissed then and the talk 
ended, but Sears had now something else 
to think about. He had suspected, but now 
he believed his suspicions confirmed. There 







was little doubt in his mind who the ‘‘man 
of experience”? was, the person who had 
advised Kent concerning the getting of a 
position with a law firm in the city. He 
wondered what other advice might have 
been given. 

Was it Mr. Phillips who had suggested 
to Kent the impropriety of Elizabeth’s being 
seen so much in his— Kendrick’s—company ? 
If so, why had he done it? What was Eg 
bert’s little plan? 

Well, Sears decided, he would await 
developments. But he would 
not lie in that bed and wait 
fol them [1 spite ( 
Judah protest ind 
with the latter’s help, 
commandeered and in 
sisted upon, he got 
up, dressed, and 
spent the rest of 
that afternoon and 
evening in the 
rocking-chair in the 
kitchen. 


ND that evening 
Elizabeth came 
to see him. He was 
almost sure why she 
had come, and as 
soon as she entered, sent Judah down town 
after smoking tobacco. Judah declared there 
was “up’ards of ha’f a plug aboard the 
ship somewheres”’ and wanted to stay and 
hunt for it, but the captain, who had the 
plug in his pocket, insisted on his going. 

So Judah went, and Sears and Elizabeth 
were alone 

After inquiries concerning his injured 
limbs and repeated cautions concerning his 
never taking such risks again, “‘even with 
the old Foam Flake,” she spoke of Judge 
Knowles’ letter to her, the letter which 
Bradley had handed her at the time when he 
gave Sears his. 

She had read it over and over again, she 
said. ‘‘You know what he wrote me, Cap’n 
Kendrick,” she went on. ‘‘I can’t show you 
the letter, it is too personal. I can’t show it 
to anyone—now, not even to mother. But 
you must know what he asked —or suggested, 
because he says he has written you a letter 
asking you to take charge of my money for 
me, to be my trustee. I suppose you must 
think it queer that I have let all these days 
go by without coming to speak with you 
about it. I hope — 

He interrupted. ‘‘Now, Elizabeth,’’ he 
said earnestly, ‘“‘don’t you suppose any such 
thing. The judge wrote me he had asked us 
both not to decide in a hurry, but to take 
plenty of time to think it over. I have 
thought it over; in fact, I haven’t thought of 
much else since I opened that letter, and I 
have made up my mind 


‘\ TAIT, please, a minute. I haven’t been 

taking time to think over that at all. 
I have been thinking whether I should accept 
the money. I know people will say—perhaps 
they are already saying all sorts of wicked, 
mean things. I—I don’t—I won’t let myself 
think what some of them may be saying 
about my influencing the judge, or things 
like that. But I don’t care—that is, I care 
ever so much more for what he said and what 
he wished So I’m going to accept the 


money. And he wanted you to take care of it 
for me. You will, won’t you, Cap’n Ken- 
drick?”’ 


Sears had gone over a scene like this, the 
scene which he had foreseen, many times. 
He was kind, but he was firm. He told her 
that he should not accept the trusteeship. 
He could not. It was too great a responsibil- 
ity for a man with as little—and that little 
unfortunate—business experience as he had 
had. 

‘It needs a banker or a lawyer for that 
job, Elizabeth,” he declared. ‘‘What does a 
sailor know about handlin’ money? You go 
to Bradley; Bradley’s the man.” 

But she did not want Bradley. The judge 
only mentioned Bradley as second choice. 
‘He wanted you, Cap’n Kendrick. He had 
every confidence in you.” 


(Continued on Page ror) 























Positive relief for 


Tired, Aching Feet 


—with Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer 


e , ’ 7 ’ 
Does a forenoon s work, an afternoons 
shopping, or an evening's dancing leav 
you utterly t 1 out 
If so, if your feet ach in burn f 


vour ankles pain 


and your toes I 1 


cramped and your whole body ms to 
throb with weariness, look to your feet 
i - th a 

balance your body’s weight. Dr. Scholl’s 


he - . * entific device dev loped 


by Dr. Wm. 


. Scholl, will give you 1m- 


mediate and “ rmanent relief. 


Go to the shoe or department store in your town 


featuring Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service, and 
have the foot expert fit your feet with Dr. Scholl's 
Foot-Eazer. 


Cc 


a 


Write for free book, “‘The Feet and Their 
re.”’ Address ag Me holl Mig. Co., Dept. 109, 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 


Dr Scholls 
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us tell you how our subscription represen- 
tatives easily 

Just mail this 
Publishing Company, 752 
| Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CHOOL DAYS 


Require many an extra dollar. Let 

earn up to $1.50 an hour. | 

invitation to The Curtis | 
752 Independence 














Hotels Need Tiained Women 


y Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 

) clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere Write for 
FREE BOOK “Your Big Oppor- 
tunity. Lewis Horet TRAINING 
ScHooL, Room 513, Washington, D.C. 











| Colson Wheel Chairs 
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and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


9900 Cedar St., Elyria, O 








Catalog Free 





ad is sma Our d unt big. Write f 


ustration and discount list. We buy from tr ap 
yers, manufacture and sell direct to you. Thefur 
are of the best, the saving is considerable. Write 


HERMAN REEL CO., 


201 Grand Ave., ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 





TULIPS 


Finest early flowering garden \ eties Holland produces. White, 


Pink 


Re 


d, Yellow, Red and ve ] Twenty for $1 Qua 


unequalled. Spring Gardens Company, 9 Ferry Street, New York. 
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September, 1922 She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL Ig] 
: Dear Mary: 
. . Here I am back at the office -- 
G just epent a fine vacation paper the old 
f. j QLlr Harbor house, You know how it used to look - lib- 
~ rary so blus it would make a p on sink 
f . into e slow decline -= the bed ms made 
(Continued from Page 190) you hyetericel and the parlor -= Oh, my! 
Well it looks different now and I want you 
son nas ss - , , to see it, I had a great line of papers to 
No, Elizabeth; you mustn’t feel you’ve His tone was so rude, so boyishly rude that choose from <- Magar Wall Papers + ae 
got to do this thing. He wrote me it was Sears looked up quickly and Elizabeth drew Were and a dandy assortment, The paper- 
only a suggestion. You are abs ol itely free back hanger liked them too - said they were sure 
he wrote me so—to go to Brad ley or : “Tt’s ne pari) ten o’clock,”’ r¢ peated Kent. substantial and easy to hang, Anyway the 
| ‘ a ‘““No.” She rose to her feet 6] shan t go ‘And vou are over here.” rooms look good now ani the man told me 
C Tireless Little Feet to Bradle minds bat von, 13 "Gecteet” quclaiseed Seses sharal they would look that same way a long time, 
OO DEMME Y UF anyoouy Puy you ke FOOTEC:  CACIRAEECG CCAS SHAT: The cost of the paper runs pretty low con- 
| the judge, ¢ ap 0 Kendrick; I trust you. | “You are over here vith him—again sidering what you are getting, I am crazy 
have come to know you and to believe in It was Elizabeth who spoke now. She said to have you see how fine end cosy the place 
they hurry | you. I like you. Why, you don’t know how but one word. ‘‘ Well?” she asked. There looks, Whenever you plan to do a papering 
tent on their glad I was to find that he wanted you to do was an icy chill about that “Well?” which a job, you will feo) like dcing as 2 @i4 <= 
this far em Gla 1—I felt 99° mor es teas mneah than Ceo sent choosing a good line of paper to start 
tn 1e. nad r ¢ e caul l a Moe ) r¢ re en with <- like Niagara Well Paper, Bneline's 
™ might have noticed and taken as a warning coming out tonight, Wish you could come 
Woo in beth He had not meant But the young man w as far from cautious out too, 
to spe ak The words were forced att that moment “Well?” he repeated hotly 
untari Her tone, her eye “T don’t think it’s well at a I come—to As ever, 
estne I H e you and il li ] t re \ Alice 
2 I t I I find that « ver) ne else KI \ 
Instead he looked at the pat hnwork comforter And they thin itis queer, too; I could se 
which had fallen from his knees to the floor, that they did. Of course I don’t say ——’ 
and fervently hoped that he had not already “‘T think you have said enough. I came 
said too much. He stooped and picked up _ here to talk with Cap’n Kendrick on a busi- BLUE RIBBON 
the comforter. ness matter. I told mother where I was going ALI PAPERS 
“And you will do it for me, won’t you?”’ when I left the house. The others heard me, v2 -& 
she pleaded. I suppose; I certainly did not try to conceal Pp yes 
‘“ ’ ’ . ” : . 5s” a A oo yew 
I can’t. It wouldn't be right. it. Why should I? ify a 
or 1 4 a A good wall paper mod- 
Then I shall not take the money at all. erately priced with a 
He gave it to me, he asked me—the very last "* JHY should you? Why, you should be- wide variety of patterns and 
thing he asked was that you should do it. He cause—because—well, if you don’t splendid artistic designs. 
° ; ¢ : ’ 2 ” end two cents and dealer's name for 
put the trust in your hands. And—and you know why you shouldn’t be here, he does. ininiature sample book in colors 
won't do it—for him—or for me?” ““He? Cap’n Kendrick?” : v Leck Bee Tealenaik 
Tr IVY 1312(Y re AR : “Well, but—but—oh, good heavens! how “Yes. I—I told him why myself. Only 4 
' 1?” hi ld him. I was here and I told i Nia ara Wp.@.U.s 
VARNISHES can i! this noon I told him. was here and I tok i! bp A. 
ENAMELS —~STAINS “Why can’t you? him people were beginning to talk about you , Ap m the selvage and cou vit 
/ . . re Ss oO > > - g i y r Si d is yl Yl 
- Phe real reason he ( uld not tell her. \ and he being together so mu h and—and hi oH 1 NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY 
cording to Kent—whether inspired by Phil- taking you to ride and all that sort of thing 4s 105 Walnut St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
lips or not made little difference—people I told him he—he ought to be more careful of —_ 
were already whispering and hinting. How appearances. I said of course you didn’t 
much more would they hint and whisper if think, but he ought to. I explained that is 
For they knew that he had taken charge of her “Stop!” Her face was crimson and she 
T t money? He tried to tell her why, but his was breathing quickly. ‘‘Do you mean to 
as words were merely repetitions of what he say to me e that that people are talking h t M : 
i y had said before He was not a good business are sayin hings about—about What ce uSIC 
Fish man he did not know how to handle money, people? 
| 4 even his own money; he ‘Oh oh. different ones Ot course they | 
Dishes She listened for a time, her impatience don’t say anything much—er—not y B 
| ; . . 99 ° a 7 
| growing. Then she rose. ‘Very well,’ she if we aren’t careful they will. You see 
said. “Then I ‘‘Wait. Are eAsk for Century | 
n shall not accept they—are they 
= oo Se _~ a Oey Edition | 
the twenty thou saying that | 
; wn all ortill sand l'o me one that—oh, it is too | ye music you want for | 
7 wish of Judge icked and fool | | ur piano should cost you | 
— 7 : ros if eee » oes ° Pith. ee eee ‘ only 15c a copy. Tell your 
ane Knowles is as Wi (an bi Kings of CATT / ish to speak: \re | dealer you want Century Edition. You can’t 
itn sacred as the bse — : thev saving that | buy better sheet music than Century—it’s 
for other. He wanted 1} H ered ~NMind To ( ap’n Kendrick be autifully printed on the best of paper—and 
) : ‘ “- | each selection is certified to be correct as the 
i | you to take that and |] master wrote it 
ider morsels of the firm wl trust just as mucn By Mary CAROLYN DAvIt Sears spoke. The Century Catalog embraces the world’s 
| meat « rechi ankad h and as he wished me ‘*Hush hush, | finest music—compositions like *‘ Hungarian 
mea of freshly cooked Codfish and ; ~ is 
Haddocl ( A 3 to have the Elizabeth!” he | Rhapsody’”’, ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata’’, ‘‘ Poet and 
aagock, ready Ifo! nstan use. oe , TE'RI ll of us ugh j . x = . | Peasant"’,‘‘RondoCapricioso”’, ‘‘SalutA Pest! 
Gives that famous “fresh-from-th money lf you \\ , = sits ey naan begged Chey | and 2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer 
sea” Flavor t won't respect on lings, and we'll come out ain’t sayin’ any | | He has your interest at heart. Century’s low | 
i << ‘ wis] I shall not wans at last ‘ ng. of cor ay price is only possible beca ise of his small | 
Fish Cakes Creamed Fish anc aA pee: Me | mete Cente ga profit. If your dealer can’t sup} 1, We Wi 
. . : » Sar | . we ain ‘ —* ; : Complete catalog of over 21 ics i 
0 Fish Hash Fish Souffle | 5 Reel ree aa ttle—er— pepalel aaans deeteeiiions inane nen 
NY B& M I | t bt H' COULD | don't dast r not 4sk your dealer to si Martir 
ow AT YOUR GROCER'’S | t eli ) a :; that ll. He Rudimentsfor the} ino", Jahr Rud | 
eC a & | ‘ R of unt it | j ’ | ' é t hevi r ind r r ~cales 
‘ | i rss . fn weds Usedl 2 r : 
— BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. | e Cer I ’ ( el jern teacher _——— 
$t., Portle ked and spol IS GOW! er there a 
mo 90 Water St., Portland, Maine ee | - i va Pap tp caguaedle CENTURY Yj 
a Viglen Shae aT ome esa td gla dag MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. ¢ 
) aye gg mug wear @ crow! yori Aol sig tate 239 West 40th Street 
Plant Bulbs Now| 1 yielded. “A | because you 9 cag 1g he 
t , right, h said \ll gift ire in our reach. but had 
To Flower Christmas seat, Be said ur reac 
a healt! 1 dadesperately, vr ome we re blind t aCEL + a 
Slate's large, healthy bulbs prox } } } 
the handsomest of bloom I all wrong, which We can be kings of earth. if wer | ~ -- oaadinesiinieaieaaaiadeaiaeninsiia 
wrapped separately with variety and rs t < be . S nothing << 
7 color marked ever it turns out a mind to r IS not i. 
e | 24 bulbs—Hyacinths Freesia Narcis to be. I'll take to do with the 
oun ane St 18 agg Ae ty “itp 7 the trustee job = money,’ Kent O | | , ‘ 
UIDs P4 yacinths ulips . "Wag ™ “4 * , , ( 
— Narcissus and Jon juils, 6 Freesia and and try it—for a asserted. ‘‘ Didn't ESSON IL Can Dé 1e€ alec 
= ee ei. | time anyhow.” Pg Rete yer | hi fr 
have beautiful flowers for Christmas “You have made me very happy, Cap’n noon that you that we had to be careful of O 101 that things ry 
= “WET tS ane casing teas. Kendrick,” she declared. ‘“‘I can’t thank appearances? Didn’t I say . | ; Lalita? = 
vou nough.”” Again Elizabeth broke in “Vou have eniicich toa del ious and crispy 
‘ined SLATE SEED COMPANY ar gas or —— - ~" a ie dees ’ 
tels, Box 428 South Boston, Va He shook his head but before he could said a I want to hear in this room, ! \ et . ‘ 

M : ; } 1 ! 1 “OWT \ nol 1T17) ) \ 
coe ° reply there came a sharp knock on the oute: There are a good many things for us both rown without ge ne greasy 
: tor Personal Sta tionery : th ; back ¢ x bsloed Sone Th n i night, Cap'r K ca k ] = ‘ rT 7 pt This makes food fried.in Wi 
ppor- Printed With Your NAME AND ADDRESS earth is tha a ee ve ee ee m. eae, 4 
NING Sheets Letter Paper $ shouted: “‘Come in. you up so late, and I hope all this—I hope Oi] ; -= 
— 20 O eerie a The person who came in was George Kent. you won't let this wicked nonsense trouble son Vi more Whotesonn 
a } e909 . . pa " : : 1: 
eam 100 Envelopes to match “Why, George!” said Elizabeth. Thenshe you. It isn’t worth worrying about. Good 

both printed post paid "66 } “15 WI . 1 . >.) 7 ? 1, ¥ ++ +} 
a] Wonde rful V alue ! Fine linen bond paper added What is it: latis the matter: night s, reorgt you a etter come —_——- i 
in blue (4 line less). Write or print ne id The young man looked as if something me. I have some things to say to you — — 
\ddress plainly. Send Money Order or Dollat Bill was the matter. His expression was not at She went out. Kent hesitated, paused for | 
Ever Ready Stationery Co. 318 So. St. Louis Ave., Chicago all pleasant. a moment, and then followed her. When leach Your Child 
“: nin’, George,” sai * captair udah returned with the tobacco and a fres! ' 
“Home- omer ty asa Profession” . Evenin’, Geor e, uid the captain. Judah re ed 1 the tobacco a da i at Home by 
ta lias <a od . PRE! snmme-Stud Domes i Glad to see you sit down cargo ot rumors concerning | gbert Phi Dp oO . N | Ph , 
heft s, fitting for well tions and Kent ignored both the invitation and the — he found his lodger not the least interested ur LNOVE ar 
WN Am. School of Home Reoncmies, 815 E 58th St., Chicago, tl sp aker “Look here he demanded. ad in either smoke or gossip 
, Wis. FINE POSITIONS dressing Miss Berry: ‘‘do you know what 
STUDY NURSIN SECURED | cent a> fs ta ton aedecke™ aa Pape eT Se ay ere he in attendance 
Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES | . ( | 
Whit 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa a Se s = —_ = - a ee — 
York 

















eMaking Sure 


COLORED boy walked 
into a drug store and 
asked permission to use the 
telephone; then he called up 





a Mr. Jones. “Is this you, 

Mistah Jones ” pre ently 

a ked F 
Evidently the in er as — >: 

‘Yes.” 


“Well, Mistah Jone I sav 


yo’ ad In de papel ce othe 
day and yo wanted a colored boy Did yo’ 
get oner 
\gain the obvious answer was ‘‘ Y« 
‘Is he givin’ pertect atisfaction?”’ 
“ee 
\\ \1 | 
' e p 
ill me at 504 


Che boy then hung up and started out, and 
the druggist, who had overheard, remarked: 
“You didn’t do any good, did you?” 

“Yes, sah,” came the reply. ‘Ise dat 
colored boy what’s working down there. 
Ise jest checking up to see how I stand.’ 


Hare of Light and Tortoise of Sound 


F LIGHT and sound were running a race, 

such as the hare and the tortoise once did 
in the old days of fable, light would go rush 
ing along at the rate of about one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand, six hundred miles 
a second, while sound would go crawling 
after at the rate of one thousand and ninety 
feet a second. In other words, light 
would have speeded about seventy-two times 
around the earth while sound was laboriously 
traversing one one-hundred -and-twenty 
thousandth of its circumference. 


A Boy's Logic 


lexa 
the 
say 


one 


on the Rio 
climate i 
that deer 


ED deer abound in 
Grande border, where 
semitropical, but old hunter 


are scarce when the seasons have been dry 
Little Edward’s father had this saying in 
mind when he remarked on the return of a 
hunting party from an unsuccessful trip 


“There are not likely to be many deer thi 
year, haven’t had much rain.” 

Whereupon Edward anxiously inquired 
“Why, father, don’t they have any kind ex 
cept re indeer down here?” 


It ‘Puzzled Him 


as wt 


“CHE has refused my suit!’ the hero on 


the stage exclaimed dramatically 
“Mother,” loudly whispered a little boy 
in the ‘what does he want het 


weal his clothe lo! 


audience 


I] 7) Hi. C a? edH i A Nad 
Willie’s mother ed hit 


, ' 
ol 


Willie |] 


itated to i Oo 


OO 


One Sund alternoo 


unusually long morning 


lb’ 


iwowever, alter an 


ervice he lieve, after all 
Ill} 

His delighted mother embraced him and 
then asked, ‘‘What made you change your 
mind so sudde nly 

“Oh,” he replied, *T’ve decided I'd rather 
stand in the pulpit an’ shout than sit in the 
congregation an’ listen.” 


announces 


ve a preacher 4 


‘Reassuring ! 


RE is on 


at be I thing, Bridget,” the ne 
mistre that I insist upor lt 
\ break any dishe come and tell me at 
once 

‘Sure, ma’am,” protested Bridget ear 


‘IT can’t be runnin’ to ye every min 


ute of the day 
i ; 

T he K nd N ft e Made }] Hea ‘en 
““TT’S got so these day complained 
* Z young man, “that you can hardly ge 
married unle you can show the girl t 
li enses 

‘Two licenses?” exclaimed the frie 

Yes—marriage and tomobile 


i 


I 


oO 
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Foe’s Ambition 


fs is in the fourth grade, 
and recently his teacher de- 
cided to try to find out the 
effect of her lessons in ethics; 
so she called for compositions 
from her pupils telling what 
they hoped to do in life when 
they grew up. Joe’ 


: 5 composi- 
tion read 





And Oh, the Diff rence 


‘HE master of the house had just come 
home from business and found a paper 


‘| 


nal busily at work ina bedroom. He took 
it the ne papel 1 then aske 
ry WI! id put at papel 
Lhis room 
‘Your wife, sir 


“Oh,” said the man of the house in 
changed tone; ‘“‘pretty, isn’t it?” 


a 





His Choice 


, COULD never bear to be 
second husband.”’ 
Such was the intolerant de 
the young brother of a ma 
in i 1dow that noon 
Well, for my part,’ remark 


a wido 
tration 
the bn 


\\V %o 


groom with a twinkly smile, “I’d very much 
rather be a widow’s second husband than 


her fir 


st 
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‘When I grow up I want to 
be a policeman or a soldier or 
When I am a police-man Ill 


arrest everybody When I’m a soldier I'll 


a Cow boy 


fight the whole world, and when I’m a cow 

boy I'll lasso all the people. When I get 

through with these jobs, I want to be an 

enyineer’r s | i! I nh ¢ a | eT body They 
| il i I t 


Settled ! 


O FEUD have I with Father Time; he 
has been very kind; 

I’ve kept my girlish figure and youth’s opti- 
mistic mind; 

I had forgot to count the years 
me like a streak 

Till I went back to Scootsville to spend Old 
Settlers’ Week. 


they passed 


I had forgot to count the years; ah, vain 
futility! 

All of my native villagers had kept the count 
for me. 

I thought I could turn Life’s Book to child- 
hood’s happy page 

And thus renew my youth; alas! I learned 
anew my age. 


Each citizen of Scootsville, that garden spot 
of earth, 

The moment that we met recalled the year 
that gave me birth. 

The Scootsville Star proclaimed the date I 
reached this world of woe 


Under the pleasing headlin« ‘Events of 
Long Ago.”’ 
I met the oldest settler, all wrinkled, worn 


and wan; 
His sight, they said, had failed him quite; 
his memory was gone; 

But when they tried to make it clear just 
who I chanced to be 
With senile squeak he quoth: 
wuz born in eighty-three 


So gladly did I hie me from my home town’s 
re velry 


Old Settlers they were rightly named; they 
surely settled me 
(And gayly do I turn to greet the city’s noise 
and jam, 
Where not a single soul I meet knows just 
now ¢ ld | im 
Maup K WM DOCK 
I} ere Io ra é B/ f 
: ee ae Mari isked the 
tress ol the housenhol vhnether n 
dressmaker bill came for my husband 
hile I was out 
‘It couldn't have, madan the maid 
replied confidently. ‘‘I can hear him sing 
ing.’ 
Her ‘Reason for Anxiety 
WEDDING party in the Northwest 
was bound for the church where the 


ceremony was to be performed, when they 
came to a river where a ferryman stood 
ready to take them over in his unsteady boat. 
\s they were embarking, the bridegroom lost 
his balance and fell into the river 

“Oh, save him! save him!”’ shrieked the 
elderly bride, who was not only older than 
her intended but was re porte d to have been 
the one who did most of the courting. 

“Calm yourself, my dear,” her father said 
soothingly; “‘he’s an excellent swimmer.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied hysterically; 
“but save him! Catch him and pull him out 


Look! He’s swimming hard away from us.” 
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. Xmas Gitts 
| of the Right Sort 


How well a Christmas present is received depends not 
- & upon ‘a cost but upon the careful thought and good 
udgment with which it is selected. Now, for instance — 
Faultless Tea Aprons”’ are a = | and unusual gift 
vhich are sure to be warmly welcomed. They are all-rubber 
easily cleaned. Each apron is trimmed with ruffle and 
two-color shoulder straps. Red, blue or green body 
ith white trimming and white body with blue, green, 





: or white trimming. Three sizes— Adults’ $1.00, | 
: Nisses’ 95c, Children’s 85c. | 
: " “Faultless Natural Spon- | 

. ges” (rubber) look just like a 
: 4 natural sponge but give better | 


eee 1 longer service. Feel soft | 


, 
f . Ster 
lon to Nellien keeps | 
5 vi t anit ; not in- 
Pa] y n \ like a 
. ! p resents 

--S&-—” S 


, $1.00. 
Aprons 
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Sponges 
irom y t you have 
difficulty it obtaining them, 


order dire t from us 
The Faultess Rubber Co. 
Dept. 2019 Ashland, Ohio 


Gift of Comfort 


lo anybody who “‘feels cold weather’ 
here is hardly any other gift which wil 
so welcome as a g quality, he 
ster bottle. No. 40 “Wearever” Wate 
e is moulded-in-one-piece withov 
ms or bindings to open of 
n and cause leaks. Gives 
g. faithful, satisfactory  ser- 
ce. Has patented Oval Neck 
asy to fill and comfortable- 























- 

| No. 24 ** Wearever” Fountain 
yringe in every point of quali- 
id service is the companion 
- of No. 40 Water Bottle. 
No. 40 and No. 24 may 
btained from your dealer. 
u have difficulty in securing 

tr, advise us 


Faultless Rubber Co 
«. 2019 Ashland, Ohio 























. FAULTLESS 9 
RUBBER GOODS | 
Delightful Christmas Gift | 

5 IND VIDUAL | 
“NAME PENCILS” | 
Witi a Personal | 
Touch | 
: Distinctive 


Pleasing | 


r bossed 
nuine 
ther case 
h_ recipient's 
your 


Unique | 
name 
vedin 18carat Gold 


en- 


pencils and case. 
es in following shades: 
or Red. 
expensive yet 

ch in appearance. 


‘en, Rose, Violet 


ler at once to avoid the Holiday 
il congestion. 


: 

/ .. 65. 
| (HE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 

_ 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


As ilustrated 








Blue-jay 


to your druggist 


The simplest way to end " 
corn 1s” Blue-jay \ touch 
stops the pain irstantly. Then 


the loosens and 


corn comes 
out. Made m a colorless 
clear liquid (oe drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plas- 
ters. The action ‘s the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© B&R10? 














The Uanishing American 


(Continued from Page 192) 


walls, to the vast heave of desert beyond. 


Ihe sun set while Marian watched and di 
vined the strange exaltation of the moment 
Incalculable were to be her blessings. the 


glory of loving, and forgetting self. the work 
that was knowledge of thi 
and beautiful land, seen through the 


to be her . the 


] 
lone i\ 


eyes and soul of an Indi Marian mar 
eled now that she had ever hesitated o1 
ired 
Come, we must go d Nop! ile 
‘You are tired and hung1 Withers will 
make camp some miles fron here.’’ 
When it came to getting up rown hors« 


| 
indeed a sorry one, tor 
almost all her strength 
was gone. Then they 
rode side by side 
through a fragrant 
level land of pifon and 
sage, with the after- 
glow of sunset lighting 
the western sky. The 
romance of that mo- 
ment seemed an en 
chantment of her 
dreams. Here was the 
gloaming hour, and a 
beautiful place of the 
desert wilderness, and 
the man she loved. 
His color and his race 
were no hindrances to 
her respect. 


Ss" talked a little 
while of their last 


times t 


seashore, and then ol 


wether at the 


iriends of hers 
he knew, and lastly of 


her home, in_ which 


she had no longe1 
seemed to fit happu Nop! ak ned 
without comment. When, however, she 


broached the subject of her arrival in the 
West and her reception by the Witherses, sh¢ 
found him communicati Withers was a 
good man, a trader who helped the Indians 
and did not make his post a means to cheat 
them. Mrs. Withers was more to the Indians 
than any other white person had ever been. 

Presently the thickening twilight was 


pierced by the bright blaze of a camp fire 


ative 


And Marian followed Nophaic down into 

shall ravine where a gleam of water re 

flected the blaze and the dark brat « 

edar trees. Withers was b t the supper 
\fter t eal Wither N 

I I 

yw trang n ) 
Mariat the eard no mor 
Withers erected 1 l t ina 

pinon near tn hire nda thet craw ie 
‘Shore I reckon t t ibout all.’ Ther 


bidding Nophaie and Marian good night he 
discreetly retired to his own bed under an 
adjoining pifon. 


TTeHE night silence se ttled down upon the 
l camp, so lonely and sweet, so strangely 
full for Marian that she was loath to break it. 
She watched Nophaie. In the flickering 
light his face seemed impassively 
bronze mask molded in the mood of sorrow 
From time to time he would lift his face and 
turn his dark gaze Marian. Then she 
thrilled and felt a warmth of gladness wave 
over her. 
“Will you 
asked at last. 
“No. I will rice 


sad, a 


up n 


stay with us tonight?” she 


back to my hogan,” he 


said 
Is it far? 
“For you, ves. I will ride back to meet 
you in the morning.”’ 
" “Ts your your home at Oljato?”’ 


“No. Oljato is down in the low! 


Some of my people live there.” 

‘People? You mean relatives?” 

He replied in the negative and went o1 
to tell of his only living kin. And he fell to 


land. 





talking of himself, how he had 

wildest and loneliest part of the res 
because he wanted to be far away fror vnite 
peopl It ; 


women to ow! 


sa custom of the tribe tor the 
the sheep, but he 

7 flock. He 
tangs. He s the poorest Indian he kn 

He did not pos saddle ora ful 
His means of livelihood was the selling 


vool and hides for some 





quired a owned a few 


SCSS ¢ ena 


orking ot the 


rich Indians in that section. He had taught 
them how much better corn would grow in 
plowed land. He built dams to hold the 
spring freshets from the melting sno vs. and 


nserv¢ ater lor t ng pe! 

VM 
| 

ere better thar 
theirs. But they were 
slow to ¢ hange. They 
had to see results. 
And therefore he did 
not find a great deal 
of work which was re- 
munerative. 


lr HAD never ox 

curred to Marian 
that Nophaie might b 
poor. She remem 
bered him as the fa 
mous athlete who had 
been highly salaried 
at Cape May. Yet 
she might have 
guessed it. The whit: 
people had taught hin 


to earn money 1! 
some of their pur 
which he hac T 
nounced Povert 
] if ilw ivs Se¢ 
hideous )I 

Ma LT nhac ( 
KI nre lu i 
id not al ) 


she had never be 


simple and 


need otf the 


necessary things ol 


life. Perhaps to the Indian poverty wa 
nothing. The pifons might be his roof and 
varmth, the sage-covered earth his be 

sheep his sustenance. 

Marian hesitated to voice her svmp 
and perpk x1ty She could help Nop il 
But how? Mavbe he did not want more 
sheep, more horses, more clothes and bl 


Marian felt that she 


kets, a gun and a saddle. 
I 


nust go slowly 

After 1 ong silence hich Ma rn 
to break, but could not, Nophai 
touched her hair with his han 

‘Ber (leas! 


 H jpaee ing next mort M 
J realized | ww dearly she must p lo! 
horseback rides and climbs on foot. Brea 
had to be kept waiting for her, and W 
expressed both solicitude and amuse 
**T may look funny, but I don’t feel f 
complained Marian witha rueful face H 
will I ever live through this trip? O 
Those awful trails straight down ar p! 
“We'll not go back the Pahute | 
replied Withers. ‘‘ Now you « 


better 

Marian was so sore and stiff that she 
not the slightest faith in what he said 
upon following his advice she found |} L¢ 
spoken truly. Nevertheless, whe in 
to mount B KIN Il Was al rd it | 
her smarti! ith pair There not! 
to do but endure until gradually the exer 
warmed her blood and eased her pangs. Then 
she began again to have interest in her sur 
roundings. 

The slo ( pifon and cedar forest 
reached it I at nage a r per | 

( , nued , / 104 





No Cake to 
Break. Use 
Your Favor- 
ite Powder 
(loose). 
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’ 
POWDER CASE @ 
O ’ t/ ‘ iV ‘ 
ia 
POMCTNINLNCU 
|| —for a Christmas. remembra 
|| A dainty container for loose fa 
powder. Always acceptable. (: i 
them in quantities for a number 
your friends. 


Celma offers the convenience 
always having at hand a favo } 
powder—the proper tint, the ¢ 
rect perfume. 

\ gentle ta 
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Making Sure 


COLORED boy walked 
into a drug store and 
asked permission to use the 
telephone; then he called up 
a Mr Jones “Ts this 
Mistah Jones?” 


you, 


he presently 


asked F 
Evidently the answer was a 
“va, 
“Well, Mi tah Jone 3s, I saw 
yo’ ad in de paper de other 


day and yo’ wanted a colored boy. Did yo’ 
get one?” 

Again the obvious answer was “ Yes.’ 

“Is he givin’ perfect satisfaction?”’ 

"Ve 9 

‘Well, Mistah Jones, p 

hy ‘ ad it pt riect it i 

| S04 
Che boy then hung up and started out, and 
the druggist, who had overheard, remarked: 
“You didn’t do any good, did you?” 

“Yes, sah,” came the reply. “Ise dat 
colored boy what’s working down there. 
Ise jest chec king up to see how I stand.” 


call me at 


Hare of Light and Tortoise of Sound 


F LIGHT and sound were running a race, 

such as the hare and the tortoise once did 
in the old days of fable, light would go rush 
ing along at the rate of about one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand, six hundred miles 
a second, while sound would go crawling 
after at the rate of one thousand and ninety 
one feet a second. In other words, light 
would have speeded about seventy-two times 
around the earth while sound was laboriously 
traversing one one-hundred-and-twenty- 
thousandth of its circumference. 


A Boy's Lgic 


YED deer abound in Texas on 
Grande borde r, where the 

semitropical, but old hunters say that deer 
are scarce when the seasons have been dry 
Little Edward’s father had this saying in 
mind when he remarked on the return of a 
hunting party from an unsuccessful trip 
‘There are not likely to be many deer thi 
year, as we haven’t had much rain.”’ 

Whereupon Edward anxiously inquired 
“Why, father, don’t they have any kind ¢ 
cept reindeer down here?” 


the Rio 
climate is 


It Puzzled Him 


“CSHE has refused my suit!’ the hero on 
the stage exclaimed dramatically. 
**Mother,” loudly whispered a little boy 
in the audience, ‘‘ what does he want her t 


wear his clothes for 


I} 7) Hi 3 angved H a) 4 Ha 


Yo NG Willie mother wished him t 
be preacher and, a sometimes tl 
habit of good women kept telling him 
But Willie had other leaning 
hesitated to sa o. One 
however 


Service he 


and neve 
Sunday aft 
unusually long mornin 
announced, ‘I b’lieve, after all, 
I'll be a prea her “ 

His delighted mother embraced him and 
then asked, ‘‘What made you change 
mind so suddenly?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “T’ve decided I’d rather 
stand in the pulpit an’ shout than sit in the 
congregation an’ listen.” 


after an 


your 


‘Reassuring ! 


~ RE is one thing, Bridget,” the nev 
mistre aid, ‘“‘that I insist upon: If 
you break any dishes, come and tell me 
once 

‘Sure, ma’am,” protested Bridget ear 


nestly, ‘I can’t be runnin’ to ye every min 
ute of the day.” 


The K: nd Not Made in Heave 1 
“TT’S got so these days,’ complained 
“that you can hardly get 
show the girl two 


° young man, 
married unl 
licenses = 


you can 


I'wo licenses?”’ exclaimed the friend 
“Yes—miarriage and automobile.” 


And Oh, the Difference! 


ip master of the house had just come 
home from business and found a paper 
hanger busily at work ina bedroom. He took 


ince at the ne paper and then asked 


harply Who told you to put that 


paper 
l roon 
“Your wife, sir.”’ 
“Oh,” said the man 
changed tone; 


of the house in a 
“pretty, isn’t it?” 
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second husband.” 
Such was the intolerant declaration of 


the young brother of 


W ic kc Ww : 


i man rit i arry 
a Widow that noon 
‘Well, for my part, 
groom with a twinkly smile, “‘I1’d very much 
rather be a widow’s second husband than 

her first.”’ 


remarked the brid 
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Foes Ambition 


Eigen is in the fourth grade, 
and recently his teacher de- 
cided to try to find out the 
effect of her lessons in ethics; 
so she called for « ompositions 
from her pupils telling what 
they hoped to do in life when 
they grew up. 
tion read 
‘When I grow up I want to 
be a policeman or a soldier or 
When I am a police-man I'll 
arrest everybody. When I’m a soldier I'll 
fight the whole world, and when I’m a cow 
boy I'll lasso all the people. When I get 
through with these jobs, I want to be an 


engineel olcant n over evervbody 


Joe *s composi- 


a cow boy 


Phey 


iy las 1 e! adespe! mal 


Settled ! 


O FEUD have I with Father Time; he 
has been very kind; 

I’ve kept my girlish figure and youth’s opti- 
mistic mind; 

I had forgot to count the years 
me like a streak 

Till I went back to Scootsville to spend Old 
Settlers’ Week. 

I had forgot to count the years; ah, vain 
futility! 

All of my native villagers had kept the count 
for me. 

I thought I could turn Life’s Book to child- 
hood’s happy page 

And thus renew my youth; alas! I learned 
anew my age. 


they passed 


Each citizen of Scootsville, that garden spot 
of earth, 

The moment that we met recalled the year 
that gave me birth. 

The Scootsville Star proclaimed the date I 
reached this world of woe 

Under the pleasing headline 
Long “ 


“Events of 


vo 


I met the oldest settler, all wrinkled, worn 
and wan; 

His sight, they said, had failed him quite; 
his memory was gone; 

But when they tried to make 
who I chanced to be, 
With senile squeak he quoth: 

wuz born in eighty-three.” 


it clear just 


“Why, she 


SO gladly did I hie me from my home town’s 
re velry 

Old Settlers they were rightly named; 
surely settled me 

And gayly do I turn to greet the city’ noise 
and jam, 

Where not a single 
how old I am 

Ma 


I] éreé lon rance 1s Bi; f 


Ying know, Mari isked the ml 
tress Of the household, whether 
. , 


they 


soul I meet knows just 


D KENNEN W 


\DDOCK 





( my 
dressmaker’s bill came for my husband 
while | vas out : 

“It couldn’t have, madam,” the maid 
replied confidently ‘I can hear him sing 


ing.’ 


Her ‘Reason for An viety 


WEDDING party in the Northwest 

was bound for the church where the 
ceremony was to be performed, when they 
came to a river where a ferryman stood 
ready to take them over in his unsteady boat. 
\s they were embarking, the bridegroom lost 
his balance and fell into the river. 

“Oh, save him! save him!” shrieked the 
elderly bride, who was not only older than 
her intended but was reported to have been 
the one who did most of the courting. 

“Calm yourself, my dear,’’ her father said 
soothingly; “he’s an excellent swimmer.” 

“Ves, I know,” she replied hysterically; 
“but save him! Catch him and pull him out 
Look! He’s swimming hard away from us.” 


ERRATA— The two buildings at top of page thirty, 
July issue, were designed by Kenneth A. Gordon 
and H. F. Withey, respectively, the Colonial Candy 


Store by Strickland Blodget and Law, the Post 
Office by F. Nelson, the Community House and 
Yorkship Village by Elect) ™. Litchfield, 
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Xmas Gitts 
of the Right Sort 
a Christmas present is received depends not 


OW wi 

H upon its cost but upon the careful thought and good 

judgment with which it is selected. Now, for instance — 
* Faultless Tea Aprons”’ are a = | and unusual gift 
which are sure to be warmly welcomed. They are all-rubber 
snd easily cleaned. Each apron is trimmed with ruffle and 
as two-color shoulder straps. . blue or green body 
with white trimming and white body with blue, green, 
1 ot white trimming. Three sizes— Adults’ $1.00, 
Misses’ 95c¢, Children’s 85c. 
‘ “Faultless Natural Spon- 
ges” (rubber) look just like a 
natural sponge but give better 
longer service. Feel soft 
y Ster- 
keeps 
A ; not in- 
NV ring like a 
Viake hne presents 
1ze 25, 50c, $1.00. 
Aprons 
Sponges 
trom y you have } 
dificulty it obtaining them, | 

order direct from us 


The Faultess Rubber Co. 
De pt 2019 Ashland, Ohio 


Gift of Comfort 


anybody who “‘feels cold weather’ 
there is hardly any other gift which wil 
be so welcome as a good quality, he 
ster bottle. No. 40 “Wearever ate 
Bettle is moulded-in-one-piece withow 
seams OF bindings to open oF 
oven and cause leaks. Gives 
long, faithful, satisfactory ser- 
ce. Has patented Oval Neck 
easy to fill and comfortable- 
ce 





iz ' vling 

























No. 24 ‘* Wearever" Fountain 
yringe in every point of quali- 
ty and service is the companion 
iece of No. 40 Water Bottle. 
No. 40 and No. 24 may 
btained from your dealer. 
you have difficulty in securing 
tr, advise us 


Faultless Rubber Co. 
Joep. 2019 Ashland, Ohio 
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RUBBER GOODS 
A Delightful Christmas Gift 
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Wita a Personal 
Touch 
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nuine 
-ather case 
th recipient's 
your name 
ravedin 18carat Gold 
pencils and case. 


Pleasing 
Unique 


en- 


sses in following shades: 
Rose, Violet or Red. 
Inexpensive yet 

ch in appearance. 
Order at once to avoid the Holiday 

il congestion. As ilustrated ‘ 65c. 


CHE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
_ 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


The simplest 


way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay. \ touch 
stops the pain irstantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made m a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plas- 
ters. The action ‘s the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© B&R 19? 
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walls, to the vast heave of desert beyond. 
The sun set while Marian watched and di 
vined the strange exaltation of the moment 
Incalculable were to be her blessings, th« 
glory of loving, and forgetting self, the work 
that was to be hers, the knowledge of this 
lonely and beautiful land, seen through the 


eyes and soul of an Indian. Marian mar 
veled now that she had ever hesitated or 
feared. 

‘Come, we must go,” said Nophai 
“You are tired and hungry. Withers will 


make camp some miles from here.”’ 
When it came to getting upon her own hors« 


rain she was not above littl 
her ope I 
hye ¢ N ¢ 

phai But she mad 


indeed a sorry one, for 
almost all herstrength 
was gone. Then they 
rode side by side 
through a fragrant 
level land of pifion and 
sage, with the after- 
glow of sunset lighting 
the western sky. The 
romance of that mo- 
ment seemed an en 
chantment of her 
dreams. Here was the 
gloaming hour, and a 
beautiful place of the 
desert wilderness, and 
the man she loved. 
His color and his race 
were no hindrances to 
her respect. 


HE talked a little 
while of their last 
times together at the 
and then of 
friends of hers whom 
he knew, and lastly of 


S¢ ashore 


her home, in which 
she had no longe r 
seemed to fit happil Nophai ed 


without comment. When, however, sh 
broached the subject of her arrival in the 
West and her rec eption by the Witherses, sh« 
found him communicative. Withers was a 
man, a trader who helped the Indians 
and did not make his post a means to cheat 
them. Mrs. Withers was more to the Indians 
than any other white person had ever been 

Presently the thickening twilight was 
pierced by the bright blaze of a camp fir 
And Marian followed Nophaie down into a 


good 


shallow ravine where a gleam of water r 
flected the blaze and the dark brat es 
cedar trees. Withers was busy at the suppe! 
\iter the eal Withe Nop ( 
I rt i what 
I yt l 5 pI 
é circling darkne | é 
low, strange notes of their voices cam 
to Marian, and then were heard no m 
Withers erected the tle tent unde 
pifon near the fire, and then dr 
‘Shore I reckon that’s about all Ther 


bidding Nophaie and Marian good night h« 
discreetly retired to his own bed under 
adjoining pifion. 


} 


camp, so lonely and sweet, so strangely 
full for Marian that she was loath to break it 
She watched Nophaie. In the 
light his face seemed impassively sad, 
bronze mask molded in the mood of sorrow 
From time to time he would lift his face ar 
turn his dark gaze upon Marian. Then sh« 
thrilled and felt a warmth of gladness wave 
over her. 


— night silence settled down upon th 


} 


“Will you stay with us tonight?” she 
asked at last. 

“No. I will ride back to my hogan,” he 
said. 


“Ts it far?” 

“For you, yes. 
you in the morning.” 

“Ts your—your home at Oljato?” 

“ No. 
Some of my people live there.” 

‘People? You mean relatives?” 


He replied in the negative and went on 
to tell of his only living kin. And he fell to 





flickering 


a 


I will ride back to meet 


Oljato is down in the lowland. 


talking of himself, how he had chosen this 
wildest and loneliest part ol the reservation 
because he wanted to be far away from white 
people. It was a custom of the tribe 
women to own the sheep, but he had 
quired a small flock. He owned a few mu 
tangs. He was the poorest Indian he kn« 
He did not possess even a saddle or a gui 


for the 


His means of livelihood was the selling of 
wool and hides, and working for some of the 
rich Indians in that section. He had taught 
them how much better corn would grow in 
plowed land. He built dams to hold the 
spring freshets from the melting snows, and 


] 
{ 


tt onserve water tor e iong peri 


What tribe nee ly 
better thar 
theirs. But they were 
slow to change. They 
had to see results. 
And therefore he did 
not find a great deal 
of work which was re- 
munerative. 


were 


r HAD never oc- 

curred to Marian 
that Nophaie might be 
poor. She remem 
bered him as the fa 
mous athlete who had 
been highly salaried 
at Cape May. Yet 
she might have 
guessed it. The white 
people had taught him 


to earn money in 

some of their pursuit 

vhich he had re 
Po ert 


nounced 


had always seemed 
hidec 1S oO! l 
Ma I } id ( 
KI ( t 

i not vVantit dD 


she had never been i1 
simple and necessary things 


Perhaps to the Indian pov 


need of the 


life 


erty was 


nothing. The pifions might be his roof and 
warmth, the sage-covered earth his bed, the 
sheep his sustenance. 

Marian hesitated to voice her sympathy 
and perplexity. She could help Nophaie. 
But how? Mavbe he did not want more 


sheep, more horses, more clothes and bla 


kets,a gunandasaddle. Marian felt that she 
must go slowly. 


After a long silence, which Marian vearned 
to break, but could not, Nophaie rose at 
touched her hair with his hand 

‘Benow Cleash, vour eves a! ea\ 

\ 
] ack 
Good night 
\ 

a ( 

et | ‘ I 
| ) 
T ni ight 


ip ikening next morning Mar 
J realized how dearly she must pay for 


horseback rides and climbs on foot. Brea} 

had to be kept waiting for her, and Wither 

expressed both solicitude and amusement 
**T may look funny, but I don’t feel funt 


complained Marian with a rueful face. ‘‘ How 
will I ever live through this trip? Oh-h-h! 
rhose awful trails straight down and up!” 

“We'll not go back the Pahute Canon,” 
replied Withers. ‘“‘ Now you eat a yu can 
and walk round son You'll fir ou fee 
better 

Marian was so sore and stiff that she |} 
not the slightest faith in what he said 
upon following his advice she found he had 
spoken truly. Nevertheless, when she cam 
to mount Buckskin it was an ordea at left 
her smarting with pain. There was nothing 


to do but endure until gradually the exercise 


warmed her blood and eased her pangs. Then 


she began again to have interest in her sur 
roundings. 
The slow pinon and cedar fore 


st ridge after perhay 
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hour of riding. The sun was then high, and 
it lighted an enormous country of purple 
sage and clumps of pifions and yellow mounds 
of rock, now clear to Marian’s gaze. 

Withers waited for her and, as she rode 
abreast of his position, he pointed far down 
and across the purple plain. ‘ Nophaie is 
riding to meet us,” he said. ‘“‘Show me how 
good eyes you have.” 

Eagerly Marian strained her gaze in the 
direction he was pointing, but she could not 
see anything that resembled a_ horse 
rider. ‘“‘Oh, I can’t see him,”’ she cried. 

“Farther to the left. There, in line with 
that clay-colored bluff under the mountain 
Keep your eye close yng the 
{ O ng dots, one vnhit one Diack 

“Ves! Yes! I see those dots But hov 
tiny! Can they be horses?” 

“Shore they can. Nophaie is riding the 
black and driving the white. I'll bet there’s 
a present for you. Nophaie has one fine mus 
tang, I’ve been told. But he never rode it 
into the post.” 

“For me! You think so? 
wonderful. Oh, will I be able to ride it?” 

“Some of these Pahute ponies are well 
broken and gentle. I don’t think Nophaie 
would give you anything else.” 


and 


down ak Save 


That would be 


ARIAN had use for her eyes from that 
moment on. She rode with gaze search 

ing for the moving dots. Sometimes she lost 
them and had difficulty in finding them 
again. But_gradually they grew larger and 
larger until they assumed the forms of horses, 
loping gracefully across the sage, lending wild 
and beautiful life to that lonely desert. The 
time came when she clearly saw Nophaie, 
and after that when she recognized him 
Then she made the astonishing discovery 
that the white mustang had a long black 
mane and tail, flying in the breeze 
At closer view Marian was sure 
she had never seen any horse so 
beautiful. At sight of the Indians 
and the mules he halted, standing 
on a ridge, head up, mane flying. 
Then Nophaie caught up with him 
and drove him down into the trail, 


where he swerved to go round the 
mules. He pranced and tossed his 
head and whistled. His hoofs rang 


like bells on the stones. Marian 
now saw that he was almost pure 
white, of medium build and well 
set up, with black mane and tail 
reaching almost to the ground. 
These alone would have made any 
horse beautiful. It appeared pres 
ently that his wildness was only a 
spirit of youth and temper, for he 





present moment. Perhaps tomorrow I will 


feel up to it. How far to your camp, 
Nophaie?”’ 

“‘T never think of distance as miles. Rid- 
ing at this gait we’ll get there at noon. Sup- 


pose we lope ahead. That will rest you.”’ 
‘“‘Lope! Withers says ‘just hang on,’ and 


now you say ‘lope.’ Very well. I consign 
my poor, aching bones to your machina- 
tions.” 

TOUCH ard a word from her were all 


Buckskin needed. Indeed he seemed 
to be both surpassed and pleased. He broke 
into a long lope that Marian found to her 


imaze a most évreeable change of gait and 

together delightful motion It changed 
everything—he: sensations, the scenery, the 
colors and smills, the feel of the wind. 


Nophaie loped teside her, outside of the trail, 
through the sage How sweet to Marian the 
cool fragrance Howing hard in her face! 
Her blood began 0 race, her nerves to tingle. 
That ride intoticated Marian. When at 
the end of three a four miles Nophaie called 
for her to pull Buckskin to a walk she found 
herself breathless utterly reckless, and full 
of wild longings t« race on and on, to capture 
this new exquisitejoy just liberated, to range 
the desert and foget the world. 
“Oh, splendid” she cried. “I 
knew—what a rile—could be. You 
race with me.” 
“Wait till you jet on your white pony to 
morrow. He will un like the wind.”’ 
They slowed tea walk and rode 
side. Marian awike 
stinging happiness 
the cause? Hersef, 
these did not 


never 
must 


side by 
to the realization of a 
Could it last? What was 
Nophaie, their love? 
acount wholly for that new 
Then she remembered 
Withers ha| said: That places had 
more todo with happiness than 
people. Vhat did he mean by that? 
She tok Nophaie this remark o 
the trade’s and asked for 
planation 
Nophai did not reply for some 


significance of lif 
what 


an ex 


moments. “‘ People are false. Hu 
man nattre is imperfect. Places 
are true. Nature itself is evolu 
tion, an nexorable working for 


perfection?’ 


LS repy made Marian thought 
ful. Fowstrange,coming from 


an Indien! For a moment she 
had forgotten that Nophaie had 
been almest as famous for his 
scholarship in college as for his 








evinced an inclina- 
tion to trot along 
with the other 
hors¢ Nop! Lie 

mount, however 
vas a really wild 
creatut a black 
shaggy stallion, 
powerfully built, 
but ungainly, that 
had a halter round 
his nose as well as 


a bridle. 


ale nage 
greeting to 
Marian was in his 
Indian language, 











athletic prowess. She must learn 
from hur aid in that learning per 
haps realize the 
trange combi i 
tion of his India 
I ture developed b 
ine vnhite n in in 
tellect Could any 
uch training be 
other than tragic? 
Marian divined 
what she had not 
knowledge to ex 
plain. 
They rode on 


across the undulat- 
ing sea of purple, 
for a while at a walk, 
talking, and then 
breaking again into 











the meaning of Y a lope, and from 
which was unmis- that to slower prog 
takable. His smile and handclasp ress once more. For Marian time 
would have been enough to make ceased to exist. The baa-baa of 
her happy. Then, indicating the ; sheep suddenly pierced the quiet air. 
white mustang, he said: ‘I’ve Hy “My flock,” replied Nophaie, 
brought you one of my ponies. ~< answering Marian’s quick iook. 

He’s Pahute, and the gentlest and % “Where?” she asked eagerly. 

best-gaited horse I’ve seen out “Tn the cecars there. Benow di 


here.” 

“Ok, thank you, Nophaie. How beautiful 
he is! You are very kind indeed. Gentlest, 
did you say? He looks as if he’d jump right 
over the moon.” 


“He wants to run, and he’s lively, but you 
can ride him,” replied Nophaie. ‘Would 
you like to try him now?”’ 

I’d love to, but, Nophaie, I—well, it’s 
just all I can do to stay on this horse at the 


Cleash, here isthe home of Nophaie.”’ 

Marian’s keen eyes swept the half circle 
of country indicated by Nophaie’s slow, 
impressive gesture. She saw that they had 
ridden down miles and miles of gentle slope, 
which ended in a vale marked by richer 
luxuriance and purple of the sage, by clumps 
of beautiful cedar crees, and by isolated 
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he color and gigantic action 
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of the Arizona plains and 

ins, intrepid cattlemen and 
sheepmen wage their no- 
truggle for mastery of the 

ands. In memorable pitched 

tti-s nd unforgetable hand-to- 
id .cruggles they fight toward 
ctor, or—extermination. And 
rainst this swirling background is 
thrown jan idyllic love story — 
ilsotir g with honest feeling, ten- 
th delicate emotion. It’s 

00k, a big book; one that 

ictures in vivid reality the splen- 
r and romance that we associate 
with the untamed parts of the West. 


YOURS—COST FREE! 


\ 47 SAT more welcome gift could we offer to you who are 
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+ 1 ow doubtless in the midst of Zane Grey’s'splendid Home 
fourn’ story, The Vanishing American, than this beautifully 
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only to follow the simple instructions given below to obtain you: 


copy to read at once or for your Christmas giving. 


Riders of the Purple Sage 


\ picturesque romance of Mormon Utah 
and of Jane Withersteen’s daring struggle 
against persecution and violence. 


Here Is the Way 


yo as a reader, are best qualified to 
introduce the Home Journal to friends 
and neighbors who are not now subscribers. 
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these books to read or for Christmas pres- 
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